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Experzence of Years 


STORED UP 


in Helpful Literature... 


The pressing demands of the defense 
program call for the employment of 
every skill and facility at the disposal 
of the metal working industries. 

Among the resources available is 
the experience of our technical staff 
in the solution of problems involving 
the use of Nickel and its alloys. 

This experience has been distilled 
into helpful literature which deals 
with the selection, fabrication and 
uses of these materials. This printed 
matter is yours for the asking. You 
are also offered the assistance of our 
technical staff in solving problems 
of material arising from the tempo- 
rary lack of Nickel. 

Your inquiries addressed to the 
Company either for literature or 
personal consultation will receive 
prompt attention. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 





THIS ISSUE OF 





@ COMMENTING on federal price control pol- 
icies, Leon Henderson (p. 23) holds that added 
wage costs up to now have been absorbed by 
savings resulting from production in huge vol- 
ume. ... On the other hand, STEEL’s study 
(p. 21) reveals that wide inequalities have re- 
sulted. In general, wages and agricultural 
products have advanced sharply while major 
manufactured products have been held down. 
The threat of inflation is upon us. Politics is 
seen as the dominant factor in applying price 
controls. ... Mr. Henderson charges evasion 
of price ceilings (p. 22), particularly in the 
scrap and secondary aluminum and zinc trades. 
He describes the subterfuges employed. 


Consumers find it increasingly difficult (p. 
107) to buy steel for nondefense use. The situa- 
tion is all the more difficult because so many 
of them have sharply de- 
pleted inventories and are 
confronted with the problem 
of keeping their plants in pro- 
duction. ... On the other 
hand, steel companies carefully respect priori- 
ties, going even to greater lengths than com- 
pelled by the priorities system. Where con- 
sumers are engaged on defense work they are 
receiving the necessary steel whether or not 
they have obtained preference ratings. . . . Con- 
ferences are in progress at Washington (p. 23) 
to study the steel supply with reference to ‘re- 
quirements of manufacturers of refrigerators, 
washing machines and other products. 


Nondefense 
Out of Luck 


Machine tool builders now enjoy (p. 25) a 
limited blanket preference rating. ... Ware- 
house distributors (p. 27) are having difficulty 
in replenishing steel stocks. 
. . . There is no relation be- 
tween grain size and tough- 
ness (p. 27), the National 
Bureau of Standards finds. 
. . .L. M. Lamm (p. 32) comments on the grow- 
ing reliance of OPM on OPACS; he quotes Mr. 


Grain Size 
And Toughness 








Knudsen as warning that automobile produc- 
tion will be cut more sharply than previously 
envisioned. . . . Several modifications have been 
made (p. 34) in the zinc priorities system; sec- 
ondary aluminum smelters now have scrap pret- 
erence rating. . . . Repair and maintenance (p. 
34) now are subject to priorities. . . . Aluminum 
capacity (p. 44) will be increased further. 


With the airplane bomb assuming increasing 
importance, Professor Macconochie’s discussion 
(p. 52) of bomb design and manufacture this 
week carries more than usual 
interest. Here, too, will be 
found a series of illustrations 


Bomb Design, 


Manufacture showing steps in making cast 
steel bomb cases. . . . In set- 
ting up a welding school to train your own weld- 
ers, Mr. Lawrence emphasizes (p. 60) the ne- 
cessity of weeding out inept students and shows 
methods for doing this on a factual basis... . 
New continuous automatic line for électrogal- 
vanizing pipe (p. 73) employs unusual convey- 
ors. ... A new turret-type press (p. 86) hy- 
draulically tests sixty 75 to 155-millimeter shell 
cases per hour. 


Casting in rubber molds has important pos- 
sibilities, says Frank K. Smith, (p. 50) as he 
details development of the method, procedure 
for designing and making 
the molds, range of applica- 
tion of the process. . . . Paul 
Rubber Molds J. McKimm presents (p. 68) 

a most timely discussion on 
the manufacture of high-quality low-cost steel, 
utilizing available scrap. . . . Shortage of met- 
al coating materials results in development of 
many new plastic coatings. One of these (p. 
96) is said to form an effective protection in 
a thickness of only 0.00005-inch. . . . A machin- 
ery manufacturer installs radiant gas burners 
in his pack carburizing furnaces (p. 65) and 
obtains a 25 per cent increase in production. 


Practical 



































































































Topsy-Turvy Price-Fixing Policy Hits 


Snags, as “Honeymoon Is Over’ 


Farm produce and wage advances encouraged while steel and 


similar products are ““frozen”, resulting in inequalities .. 


Higher foodstuffs soon will result in increased living costs 


@ WIDE inequalities have result- 
ed from the New Deal’s price con- 
trol policies, a survey of price 
movements of various commodities 
since the war’s outbreak reveals. 

In general, wages and agricul- 
tural products have advanced 
sharply, under the protection and 
encouragement of the government. 
Major basic manufactured mate- 
rials, such as steel and metals gen- 
erally, have shown but slight in- 
creases. 

Finished steel, has advanced only 
$1 a ton, or 1.8 per cent, since 
August, 1939. STEEL’s finished steel 
price composite stood at $55.60 
on the eve of the war, now is 
$56.60. 

Average hourly steel wages, on 
the other hand, have advanced 15.7 
per cent from 84.7 cents in August, 
1939, to 98.1 cents at present. Av- 
erage weekly wages have _ risen 


even more sharply, 27 per cent 
from $30.66 in August, 1939, to 
$38.95. 


Last major steel wage increase, 
effective April 1 this year, was 
followed almost immediately by a 
price “freezing” order on all steel 
products by Leon Henderson, ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply. The wage increase is esti- 
mated to have increased steelmak- 
ing costs from $2.50 to $5 a ton, 
depending on product. Additional 
cost increases resulted from higher 
prices for raw materials, caused 
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by wage increases in other fields. 

While steel is held to a 1.8 per 
cent increase since the war’s start, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ in 
dex of basic commodity prices on 
June 26 was 49 per cent above 
the August, 1939, level. This re- 
flects to large extent the govern- 
ment’s efforts to place a floor un- 
der prices of farm products, and of 
wages, and to a certain extent the 
uncontrolled speculation in many 
commodities. 

Spot wheat No. 2 dark hard at 
Kansas City has increased 46 per 
cent, from 67 cents in August, 1939, 
to 98 cents. 

Spot cotton, New York, advanced 
60 per cent from 9.1 to 14.6 cents. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s food index 
has advanced 38 per cent since the 
war began, 


Retail Prices Rising 


Further increases in retail prices 
of consumer goods are considered 
inevitable, despite any attempts by 
the OPACS or any other existing 
government agency to impose con- 
trols. Many economists believe the 
worst “is soon to come” and that 
the price situation rapidly is get- 
ting out of control. 

Living costs have been increas- 
ing. Until recently, they had changed 
only slightly since war _ started. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board’s index advanced only 1.1 
per cent from September, 1939, to 
March, 1941. Since March the in 





dex has gained 1.3 per cent, and 
still is headed up. Living costs 
have not yet reflected fully the 
tremendous increases in prices of 
certain foodstuffs. Bread, for ex 
ample, has not responded in pro 
portion to the trend in wheat prices 
and wage costs. In time, however 
such primary necessities will be 
affected by underlying factors 

Living cost increases to date have 
been substantially below the hourly 
and weekly wage increases. 

The obvious inconsistency of the 
policy of the New Deal in attempt 
ing to boost wages and farm sta 
ples prices and hold prices of a 
wide range of industrial products 
down became generally recognized 
when Mr. Henderson spoke out 
against the reluctance of Chrysx'! 
Corp. to rescind recent price in 
creases, 

Previously, the OPACS policy 
apparently had been successful be 
cause of the voluntary co-operation 
offered by manufacturers of steel 
and pig iron and the suppliers of 
scrap iron and steel, aluminum 
scrap, zinc scrap, nickel scrap, and 
others affected by the price ceil 
ing orders or by “suggestions” to 
hold existing prices or withdraw 


increases, 
Chrysler Corp. replied to the 
OPACS administrator’s accusation 


of lack 
effective 
price increase 
offset by rising costs 


of co-operation with an 
statement showing the 
effected had been 
principally 
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wages. In addition, the compan: 
recounted how it had produced $31,- 
666,000 worth of military equip- 
ment on which it had made only 
1/25 of 1 per cent profit. 

The threat of inflation which has 
arisen as result of the extremely 
spotty price control program has 
brought forth demands for either 
a reasonable price control program, 
or some other means of averting 
serious inflation. Price, wage and 
rent control legislation soon will 
be outlined to Congress by the 
OPACS itself. It is doubtful that 
a law providing for price control 
would do more than give specific 
authority to the price-fixing agency 

an authority which many believe 
it now lacks. 

Difficulties of imposing price 
controls on a broad range of prod- 
ucts are legion. First, there are 
too many prices and too many 
products. Second, effective price 
ceilings must also specify mainte- 
nance of quality. Third, the 
OPACS personnel still is disposed 
to play New Deal politics: this 
already has been illustrated not 
only in the “or else” technique 








used against business but in its 
favoring of the farmer and wage 
earner. Ironically, while durable 
goods prices have been fairly well 
maintained, the prices of foodstuffs 
and other necessities of life—which 
should be available to the civilian 
population in quantity—have ad- 
vanced sharply, and threaten to 
continue to advance. 

Substantial opposition to a broad 
price control law appears certain 
in Congress. The farm bloc will 
hold out against ceiling farm prod- 
ucts. In fact a bill already has 
been introduced under the terms 
of which OPACS would not be per- 
mitted to fix upper limits on the 
price of agricultural produce. The 
labor representatives will oppose 
any ceiling over wages. Sim- 
ilarly other groups will seek ex- 
ceptions which may make a full- 
measure price control law impos- 
sible, 

Receiving serious consideration 
as a means of preventing runaway 
prices is a plan for absorbing en. 
larged income through broader ana 
heavier taxes and sales of govern- 
ment savings bonds. 


Price Controls Designed To Hold 


Profits at “Reasonable Levels” 


“Neither the requirements of the 
defense program nor simple equity 
permits us deliberately to force 
manufacturers to operate at a loss. 

Business must be asked to ab- 
sorb cost increases up to the point 
where profits are at a_ resonable 
level.” 

This definition of policy is con- 
tained in an article in the Harvard 
Business Review, written jointly by 
Leon Henderson, OPACS adminis- 
trator, and Donald M. Nelson, head 
of the purchases division of the 
Office of Production Management. 

“Reasonable profit’ the defense 
officials state, will be determined on 
the basis of average return on in- 
vestment over a period of years. 
“This does not mean, of course, 
that all monopoly profits of the 
past should be preserved.” 

Acknowledging the _ difficulties 
and inequities that result from 
such a progam, Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Nelson say: “It causes us to 
wrestle with the knotty.. problem 
of the prince and pauper industry 
the industry which during most of 
the last ten years has been losing 
the accumulated profits of the pre- 
ceding years. We are constantly 
beset by demands that our decisions 
permit at least the accumulation 
of ‘a little fat.’ The widespread be- 
lief that a serious deflation will fol- 


low the end of the rearmament ef- 
fort gives sharp point to these re- 
quests.” 

Deflation is not likely to follow 
immediately after the defense pro- 
gram, they believe, because there 
will be an accumulated deficit of 
consumer goods. Satisfying this 
demand will occupy production fa- 
cilities for a considerable period. 

Full force of the forty billion dol- 
lar defense expenditure has not yet 
been felt. ‘To date, there has been 
some reflection of the program in 
upward price movements, and some 
price regulations have been issued, 
in addition to the controls exercised 
through the government’s methods 
of procuring military and related 
supplies. 

“The real problems of price con- 
trol lie in the future—both the very 
immediate future and the longer 
run future. To deal effectively with 
those problems, the government 
must consider and is considering 
increases in production, procure- 
ment policies, fiscal policies, and 
specific price setting and regulating. 
Every proper effort must be made 
to prevent inflation. 

“The test—the question of suc- 
cess or failure—will be answered 
not alone in terms of the wisdom 
of the policies and methods adopted 
by government but also, and we be- 








lieve more importantly, in terms of 
the understanding and spirit of self- 
discipline exercised by businessmen, 
who are in the final analysis re- 
sponsible for the management of 
the price structure. We have every 
confidence in the steadfast will and 
determination of our business com- 
munity to understand this respon- 
sibility and to discharge it fully, to 
the end that the American way 
of living will survive.” 


Henderson Charges Ceiling 
Prices Are Being Evaded 


Subterfuges and devices employed 
by a few members of the trade to 
evade ceiling price schedules, es- 
pecially in the scrap and secondary 
aluminum and zinc trades, were 
charged last week by Leon Hender- 
son, administrator, OPACS. 

Specifically condemned in a 
statement which is being sent to 
all trade members were the follow: 
ing practices: 

(1) Falsification of records or 
failure to record all transactions, 
with the object of completing sales 
at prices above the established 
maximums. 

(2) Designation of the dealer as 
an “agent” or “employe” of the 
buyer, entitled as such to a “com- 
mission” or “salary” which brings 
the realized price above the ceiling. 
“Bonuses,” “premiums” or “service 
charges” for locating. cleaning or 
classifying material. 

(3) Unwarranted freight charges 
arrived at by computing haulage 
from some point other than the 
dealer’s yard or actual and _ final 
place of shipment to the buyer. 

(4) Sale of dirty or contami- 
nated scrap at the maximum prices 
established for clean and dry scrap. 

(5) Sale at maximum prices of 
admixtures of metals, for which 
ceiling prices have been established, 
and cheaper materials. 

Erroneous and unwarranted in- 
terpretations of the price schedules 
have been used to cloak these eva- 
sions, Mr. Henderson said. 


Manchuria To Increase 
Iron, Steel Production 


® Manchuria is setting out, through 
a new five-year plan, to become in- 
dependent of the United States as a 
source of scrap iron. The plan, ac- 
cording to reports received by the 
Dpartment of Commerce, involves 
increasing the country’s output of 
iron and steel and coal. Manchuria 
seeks to become self-sufficient in 
steel as well as some of the special 
steel alloys, particularly those not 
now furnished by Japan. 

The department said it is under- 
stood the new program requires that 
Japan be furnished with large 
quantities of pig iron. 
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Steelmakers, OPACS Administrator 


Study Civilian Steel Requirements 


@ STEELMAKERS last week dis- 
cussed the adequacy of steel pro- 
ducing capacity to supply civilian 
needs with OPACS Administrator 
Henderson. 

The first conference was held 
Wednesday, the steel men being rep- 
resented by a committee from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Information obtained at the meet- 
ing will be used by Mr. Henderson 
when he takes up with the refrig- 
erator industry July 8 the _ prob- 
lems of possible shortages of stee! 
for that use. 

Other large industrial consumers 
of steel and metals as automobile, 
washing machine, oil burner and 
steel furniture manufacturers will 
meet during July with Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

They will attempt to work out ci- 
vilian allocation programs that will 
enable the plants to keep in opera- 


tion wherever possible and at the 
same time divert to military uses 
all necessary supplies of steel. 

Mr. Henderson announced _ the 
steel meeting at a press conference 
in which he said the question o1! 
asking for formal, legislative price 
ceilings was in the hands of the 
President. 

He said “business will go on as 
usual” despite the demands of some 
congressmen that he stop issuing 
price orders, because OPACS “gets 
its directions” from _ President 
Roosevelt. 

Discussing factors that would 
cause him to revise price orders on 
steel and other commodities, Mr. 
Henderson said that added wage 
costs up to now have been ab- 
sorbed by the savings made by in- 
dustry through a lower cost per 
unit brought on by defense work. 

Further increases, Mr. Henderson 


indicated, may not be capable of ab- 
sorption by the steelmakers, and 
in this event they will have to be 
considered as materially affecting 
the cost basis. 


Consumer Goods Manufacturers 
Queried on Materials Needs 


Conferences with representatives 
of leading consumers durable goods 
industries now faced in many cases 
with severe curtailment of essen- 
tial raw materials will be started 
this week by the Civilian Supply 
Allocation Division of OPACS. 

Purpose of the meetings will be 
to secure information from the in 
dustries involved on their raw ma- 
terial needs, and to work out meth- 
ods of making civilian allocation 
consonant with defense. 

It will be the policy of the Civi- 
lian Supply Allocation Division, 
once the amounts of scarce mate 
rials available for civilian use are 
ascertained, to allocate’ sufficient 
amounts if possible to take care of 
all essential public services such 
as transportation, power and health. 





Steel Employment, Wages, Payrolls at All-Time High 
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@ Eleven thousand new employes 
were added to the steel industry’s 
payrolls during May raising em- 
ployment to a new peak of 632,000. 
Previous record was established in 
April this year, when 621,000 were 
employed. In May, 1940, the indus- 
try had 510,000 employes, according 
to the American Iron and Stee! 
Institute. 
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Steel payrolls in May totaled 
$115,267,000, compared with $108,- 
557,000 in April, and with $75,184,- 
000 in May, 1940. 

Wage-earning employes’ earned 
an average of 98.1 cents per hour, 
the highest wage in the steel indus- 
try’s history. In April, the average 
wage was 97.4 cents; in May, 1940, 
it was 85.1 cents. 


Average work-week in May was 
39.7 hours, indicating the average 
week wage was $38.95. In April, 
wage earners worked 39.4 hours a 
week, and in May of last year, 
35.7 hours. 

Accompanying charts show the 
advances made in total employment 
and in average hourly wages during 
recent years. 








Daily Output Near 


@ AVERAGE daily production of 
coke pig iron in United States in 
June increased 2.32 per cent over 
May to the near-record total of 151,- 
“91 net tons, as five more furnaces 
were put into blast. Operating rate 
was 96.3 per cent, up 2.2 points from 
the preceding month and equal to 
the rate in March, when total pro- 
duction was 4,702,905 tons, an all- 
time record, and daily average was 
151,707 tons. 

Aggregate production in June, 
according to reports from operators 
of the nation’s 229 potential blast 
furnaces, was 4,551,040 tons. This 
was 45,073 tons or 0.98 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, and 
compared with 3,813,092 tons pro 
duced in June, 1940. 

Total output for the first six 
months this year was 27,063,672 tons, 
nearly 30 per cent greater than 21, 
048,791 tons in the period last year. 
It was nearly double output in the 
first half of 1939, when the total was 
14,023,668 tons. Daily average for 
the six months was 149,523 tons, 
against 115,618 in first half last year. 

Rate of operations, 96.3 per cent, 
compared with 94.1 per cent in May, 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production te Capacity) 
1941! 1940? 1939 1938' 


Jan 95.5 85.4 51.0 33.6 
Feb. 95.3 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March 96.3 69.5 56.1 34.2 
April 91.8 68.9 49.8 33.4 
May 94.1 74.2 10.2 29.4 
June 96.3 83.6 51.4 25.5 
July . 86.1 55.6 28.2 
Aug ; 89.9 62.4 34.8 
Sept ; 91.5 69.7 40.5 
Oct ; 94.2 85.2 48.0 
Nov. ‘ 96.4 90.3 55.0 
Dec z 96.4 88.5 51.4 


‘Based on capacity of 57,503,030 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1940; 2 capacity of 55,628,- 
060 net tons, Dec. 31, 1939; * capacity of 
56,222,790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capac- 
ity of 56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


1941 1940 1939 

Jan 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
Feb. 4,206,826 3,304,368 2,307,405 
March 4,702,905 3,270,575 2,680,446 
April 4,340,555 3,139,043 2,301,965 
May 4,596,113 3,497,157 1,923,625 
June 1,551,040 3,813,092 2,373,753 
Tot,6 mo. 27,063,672 21,048,791 14,023,668 
July ‘ 4 4,060,513 2,638,760 
Aug. : ; 4,234,576 2,979,774 
Sept . : 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Oct. parts 4,437,725 4,062,670 
Nov. : r 4,397,656 4,166,512 
Dec ‘ ‘ 4,542,864 4,219,718 

Total... ; . 46,894,676 35,310,049 


ah 


PIG IRON STATISTICS 





June Pig Iron Rate 96.3 Per Cent; 


All-Time Record 


and 83.6 per cent in June, 1940. In 
the month in 1939, rate was 51.4 per 
cent, and 25.5 per cent in June, 1938. 

Output of merchant iron in June 
was 677,703 tons, 14.9 per cent of the 
total. This compared with merchant 
production aggregating 16.7 per cent 
of the total in May and 17.8 per 
cent in March. 

Stacks in blast June 30 totaled 
211, against 206 at the end of May. 
Six furnaces were blown in and one 
was taken out of blast. One mer- 
chant furnace was added and none 
taken off. In the_ steelworks 
or nonmerchant classification, five 
stacks were put into blast and one 
was taken out. 

Addition of the five furnaces last 
month increased the number active 
June 30 to the highest total since 
July, 1929. In that month 217 stacks 
were in blast and output was 4,236,- 
412 tons. Furnaces active in May, 
1941, totaled 206; in April, 191; and 
205 in March. In June, 1940, total 
was 181, and 117 in the month in 
1939. 

Stacks put into blast during the 
month: In Ohio: Youngstown No. 4, 
Republic Steel Corp.; Campbell No. 





JUNE IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 


last day of Non- 

June May Merchant merchant 
Alabama 17 18 121,238 171,695 
Illinois 18 18 111,919 324,963 
Indiana 19 19 30,353 502,896 
New York 15 15 82,678 221,459 
Ohio 418 16 155,584 928,170 
Penna 70 66 128,640* 1,288,807" 


Colorado 3 3] 
Michigan 
Minnesota 2 2 27,995* 141,017 


Tennessee 1 1 
Utah 1 1 
Kentucky 2 2 
Maryland 6 6 
Mass. 1 1 19,301" 294,325 
Virginia 1 1 
West Va 3 3 
Total 211 206 677,708* 3,873,332* 


Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





Net Tons 

1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb. 150,244 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March 151,707 105,502 86,465 53,117 
April 144,685 104,635 76,732 51,819 
May 148,262 112,811 62,052 45,556 
June : 151,701 127,103 79,125 39,601 
July ..... 130,984 85,121 43,827 
Aug. .... 136,599 96,122 54,031 
Sept. ....+ 139,085 107,298 62,835 
Oct. .... 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .... 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec. ..+e-.» 146,544 136,119 79,943 
Ave. 149,523 128,128 96,740 57,962 


1, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: Cambria “L,” Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; Swede No. 3, Alan 
Wood Steel Co.; Shenango No. 3, 
Shenango Furnace Co.; Clairton No. 
3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Ensley No. 2, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., in Alabama, was 
blown out. 

Tuscaloosa furnace of Central 
Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala., was re- 
cently purchased by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and is 
expected to be transferred to the 
steelworks or nonmerchant classi- 
fication. 


$350,000 To Study 


Ore, Coal, Limestone 


WASHINGTON 
@ The House last week inserted a 
$350,000 appropriation in the De- 
partment of the Interior fund bill 
for 1942 to enable the Bureau of 
Mines to investigate the amount and 
quality of iron ore, limestone and 
coking coals in “California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming and ali other 
states in which such deposits may 
exist.” 

This was urged by Senator Mur- 
dock, Utah, who said the informa- 
tion was needed by the Office of 
Production Management before it 
could recommend expansion of steel- 
making facilities in the West. 

He declared that Samuel R. Fuller, 
when head of the OPM materials 
branch, had told him the govern- 
ment could not spend money on new 
steel plants in that area without 
knowing definitely the quality and 
quantity of the coal and ore de- 
posits. 


Quarter’s Carloadings 
To Increase 14.8 Per Cent 


@ Freight car loadings of iron and 
steel will increase 16.5 per cent in 
third quarter this year over corre- 
sponding 1940 period, reaching 566,- 
743. This estimate is by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads which 
forecast for third quarter a 14.8 per 
cent increase in total loadings over 
same quarter last year. Associa- 
tion estimated coal and coke load- 
ings will rise 17 per cent to 2,138.- 
622: ore and concentrates will go up 
16.6 per cent to 1,020,962; machin- 
ery and boilers up 31.8 per cent to 
reach 42,347 cars. 


CIO Wins TCI Election 


@ United Mine Workers (CIO) last 
week won the right to act as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for em- 
ployes of the four captive mines 
operated by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. Ejighty-two 
per cent of eligible voters favored 
the CIO union. 
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Fisher Memphis Plant 
Begins Airplane Work 


@ Fisher Body plant at Memphis, 
Tenn., now being converted for air- 
plane work, has started production 
on some bomber parts. At least 
four other Fisher plants will work 
on the joint General Motors-North 
American Aviation 
gram. Defense contracts upon which 
Fisher now is engaged aggregate 
$100,000,000. 

The Memphis plant will serve 
as the focal point for major assem- 
blies which Fisher will produce for 
B25-C twin-engine bombers.  For- 
merly a woodworking unit, the 
Memphis plant now is _ being 
doubled in size. Although construc- 
tion work will not be completed 
until probably early in 1942, it has 
advanced sufficiently to begin pro 
duction on some parts. 

The plant when completed will 
work principally on flat sheet metal 
and assembly operations, and will 
produce parts on the basis of 100 
bombers a month. All parts and 
subassemblies will be shipped to 
Kansas City, Kans., for final assem- 
bly in a new plant now under con- 





@ In this issue STEEL inaugurates 
publication of prices on tool steel 
scrap, tungsten and molybdenum 
types, for which see Page 124. 





struction there by North American. 
To co-ordinate activities at the new 
plant, a new unit known as the 
Fisher Memphis Aircraft division 
has been established. 

In addition to work at the Mem.- 
phis plant, the Ternstedt Manufac 
turing division in Detroit will sup- 
ply die castings for the bombers, 
and parts for other North Amer- 
ican aircraft. Ternstedt will do 
machining on these die castings. 


Of the three other plants, all in 
Detroit, engaged in defense work, 
one will do machine work on forg- 
ings for North American; a stamp- 
ing unit, with revamped equip- 
ment, will make deep drawn press- 
ings for North American, and the 
third has been set aside for weld- 
ing and assembling of certain diffi- 
cult parts for the B25-C bombers. 

A fourth Fisher plant, the Grand 
Rapids Stamping division, currently 
is building 125 large planers under 
license, to relieve a bottleneck for 
this type of equipment in the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

The Chevrolet forge shop at Mun- 
cie, Ind., will devote a portion of 
its capacity to turning out alumi- 
num forgings for the bomber pro- 
gram. 
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Down 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week declined 6 points to 93.5 per cent, 


a result of some plants suspendin 
workers at Chicago, Cleveland an 
question of operating or being idle 


g 
d 


> 


for 24 hours on Friday. Vote by 
some other points determined the 
Some decisions were not complete 


late Thursday afternoon and the rate might be changed slightly. Ten 
districts showed lower rates, one was slightly higher and one was _ un- 
per cent; two years ago, 42 per cent. 


changed. A year ago rate was 75 
Pittsburgh—-Fourth of July ob- 

servance by some mills cut the 

rate 2% points to 97% per cent. 

Wheeling Return of repaired 
open hearths caused the rate to 
increase 3 points to 87 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Shutdown by a 
leading interest for 24 hours Fri- 
day reduced the week’s production 
to 90 per cent, a loss of 8 points. 

Buffalo—Interruption of produc- 
tion for 24 hours Independence Day 
cut the rate 15 points, to 75.5 per 
cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—De- 
clined 5 points to 92 per cent, re- 
flecting holiday suspensions at 
some plants. Part of this will be 
regained this week. 

Chicago Decline of 7 points to 
95.5 per cent because of interruption 
by the holiday in some plants, oth- 
ers operating through. Decision on 





District Steel Rates 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 

Week Same 
ended week 
July 5 Change 1940 1939 


Pittsburgh 97.5 23 (6S 36 
Chicago 95.5 7 77 14.5 
Eastern Pa. . S qa 32 
Youngstown . 90 - § 70 38 
Wheeling ‘ ~ ae 3 75 62 
Cieveland j 92.5 - 5.5 69 Zt. 
Buffalo a2 —15 74 32.5 
Birmingham 90 — 5 71 65 
New England 90 -10 80 32 
Cincinnati 81.5 9.5 54 28 
St. Louis 98 None 52 31 
Detroit 83 13 79 56 
Average 93.5 6 ‘2 42 








working Friday was by vote of the 
workers in some cases. 

Detroit—Down 13 points to 83 per 
cent as all 16 open hearths at one 
plant were down for the holiday. 

St. Louis—-Unchanged at 98 per 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Off 5 points 
to 90 per cent on account of the 
holiday. Active open hearths num 
ber 22 here and at Gadsden, Ala. 

Cleveland—Drop of 5% points to 
92% per cent resulted from one in- 


terest being idle 24 hours Friday 
and another taking off one open 
hearth. 

Cincinnati—Partial holiday ob 


servance cut the rate 9% points to 
81% per cent. One mill was idle 
over the week end. 

New England—Repairs and _ holi- 
day shutdowns reduced the rate 10 
points to 90 per cent. 


‘‘Blanket Preference’’ for 
Machine Tool Builders 


@ Four hundred fifty machine tool 
builders were given limited blanket 
preference ratings last week in a 
move to speed up production. Equip- 
ment to which the ratings can be 
extended is specifically listed by 
the Priorities Division as follows: 
Motors and other electrical equip- 
ment, alloy steels, iron and steel 
and aluminum castings, machine 
parts and equipment, cutting tools, 
abrasives, brass, copper and _ stec] 
tubing, steel rail and other stee! 
scrap, pig iron, silvery pig iron, 
ferrosilicon, ferromanganese, vana 
dium, nickel, chromium, molyb- 
denum and coke. 















Ship-Repair Chief, and 
Other Appointments 


@ John E. Otterson has been ap- 
pointed chief of the office of co-ordi- 
nator for ship repair and conver- 
sion, created jointly by the Navy 
and the Maritime Commission. 
Section has been established to 
keep records of available facilities 
and capacities of shipyards and of 
work contemplated, in progress or 
completed. Mr. Otterson, as co- 
ordinator, will allocate vessels to 
yards available for repairing and 
converting, avoiding congestion and 
preventing overcrowding of some 
yards while others remain empty. 
Mr. Otterson will make his head- 
quarters at 11 Broadway, New York. 
The Navy and the Maritime Com- 


WASHINGTON 


mission called on shipyards and re- 
pair plants to supply him with any 
needed information. 

Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, chair- 
man of the minerals and metals 
group, Priorities Division, has re- 
signed that post to return to his 
duties as president of Dartmecuth 
College, where he has just cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as president. E. R. Stettinius Jr., 
Director of Priorities, and members 
of his executive staff, gave Dr. 
Hopkins a_ testimonial luncheon. 
Priorities Board adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation of Dr. 
Hopkins’ distinguished services. 

Ben W. Lewis has been named 
price executive in charge of the 
rubber and rubber products section 
of OPACS. 

Herman H. Lind, who has been 





26 


First All-Welded Passenger Ship Launched 





@ S. S. AFRICAN COMET. first all-welded passenger ship ever built, slides down 
ways at Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. yards, Pascagoula, Miss. Displacing 17,000 tons, 
she will be largest and fastest ship ever placed in regular service between the 
United States and South and East Africa when she enters the New York to 
Capetown run this fall. For structural details. see STEEL, May 19, p. 49. Acme photo 


serving as manager of the Defense 
Contract Service in the Cleveland 
area, has been appointed deputy 
co-ordinator for the service in the 
same region. Charles R. Terry suc- 
ceeds him as manager. 

Charles B. Henderson has been 
elected chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., succeeding Emil 
Schram who resigned to become 
head of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Henderson has been 
head of the Defense Plant Corp., 
RFC subsidiary. 

Priorities division of OPM has 
opened six more field offices. Lo- 
cation of offices and the district 
managers: 

St. Louis, Louis E. Crandall; 
Denver, V. L. Board; Detroit, 
Walter Hall; Cleveland, W. Thomas 
Walker; Dallas, Tex., J. Burke 
Crockett; Pittsburgh, Charles F. 
Cruciger. All the district offices 
may be reached through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in the cities 
named. 


Meigs Will Visit Aircraft 
Plants in Great Britain 


Merrill C. Meigs, chief of Aircraft 
Section, Office of Production Man- 
agement, will leave shortly for Eng- 
land to visit aircraft plants and con- 
fer with British aircraft production 
officials. 

He will make the trip at the in- 
vitation of J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
British Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Meigs’ purpose is to exchange 
ideas and arrange for better co- 
ordination of aircraft output. 


McKee Co. Pays Third 
Dividend This Year 


@ Third dividend payment this 
year on its class B stock was re- 
cently made by Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, engineers and con- 
tractors. Dividend of 25 cents reg- 
ular and 50 cents extra, total of 75 
cents per share, was paid to stock- 
holders of record June 20. Includ- 
ing this dividend, payments to date 
this year aggregate $2.25 per share. 

Dollar volume of contracts taken 
in 1941, the company reports, is ap- 
proximately the same as in the pe- 
riod in 1940. This was about one 
and one-half that of an average full 
year. 

New business has been almost en- 
tirely in the company’s iron and 
steel division. Considerable prog- 
ress is reported in designing the 
$35,000,000 steel plant in Brazil for 
which Arthur G. McKee holds en- 
gineering contract. Purchase of 
equipment for that project will be- 
gin soon. 

With minor exception, states the 
company, all new contracts taken 
this year have been for construc- 
tion in United States and Canada. 
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‘"No Relation Between 
Grain Size, Toughness’’ 


@ Experiments just concluded by 
metallurgists at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards indicate that 
there is no relation between grain 
size and toughness of steel, the 
Department of Commerce _§an- 
nounced last week. 

Knowing that it would be highly 
advantageous if the important 
property of toughness in_ steels 
could be correlated with some other 
easily ascertained characteristic, 
Samuel J. Rosenberg and Daniel H. 
Gagon made a series of notched 
bar tests of a medium-carbon forg- 
ing steel at different degrees of 
heat. The tests were made so as 
to have different grain sizes in the 
specimens used. 


The results show that each in- 
dividual heat of a medium-carbon 





Forms Closed Earlier 


m Because of July Fourth holiday 
the final forms for this issue of 
STEEL went to press Thursday 
noon, July 3, instead of the cus- 
tomary time Friday _ night. All 
news, market information and price 
corrections, therefore, are as of 
Thursday noon.—The Editors. 





forging steel has an inherent re- 
sistance to impact peculiar to that 
particular heat, and that this im 
pact resistance is dependent upon 
factors not at present recognized. 
It was found that as the speci- 
mens were hot rolled no relation 
existed between grain size and 
toughness, and that all the steels 
were quite brittle. Normalizing 
heating to 1600 degrees Fahr. and 





caused some improve 
When so treat- 


air cooling 
ment in toughness. 


ed the fine-grained steels were 
tougher than the coarse-grained 
steels. 


Proper heat treatment—harden- 
ing and tempering—resulted in a 
marked improvement in the tough- 
ness of the steels, but in this con 
dition there was no relation be 
tween grain size and toughness, it 
is stated. 

Thus, it is apparently not pos- 
sible to correlate the effect of grain 
size and heat treatment with the 
impact-toughness of steel. How- 
ever, it is Known that most steels 
lose toughness, become brittle, rap- 
idly as the temperature is de- 
creased. The range of temperature 
wherein this change occurs is a 
reliable criterion of the relative 
toughness of steels, the lower the 
temperature at which toughness is 
lost, the better the steel. 





Defense ‘‘All-Out’’ for Warehouses Means All Out 











@ Steel warehouses face a difficult 
situation in supplying the large sec- 
tion of the consuming market nor- 
mally served from that source. 
Shipments of mill-size tonnages at 
the request of defense agencies fre- 
quently has depleted stocks and it 
has not been possible to obtain re- 
placements, since warehouses have 
no priority rating in the present 
defense setup. 


Mills have sought to maintain 
sufficient flow of steel to ware- 
houses to keep stocks up to a point 
where the normal small orders can 
be filled, but under priorities they 
have found this difficult and often 
impossible. 


It is estimated 50 to 60 per cent 
of steel moving from warehouse is 
for primary or secondary defense 
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use, in quantities too small for 


mills to handle. 

Figures on steel distribution by 
the American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute show that in 1940 over 14 per 
cent of all steel was distributed bv 
warehouses, indicating the large 
and important place they occupy in 
supplying demands of small users 

Called to supply consumers in 
large lots, and unable to obtain re 
placements from mills, distributors 
report “a serious situation.” 

The Office of Production Manage 
ment has been informed of this, 
and is expected to take action. 

The accompanying illustrations 
were said to represent a typical 
warehouse bay “before and after.” 
Upper photograph shows stocks as 
of Jan. 1; the lower one, as of 
June 1, 






























MEN of INDUSTRY 





Edwin C. Stout 





Cc. G. Matthews 





Samuel Dunlap 





@ EDWIN C. STOUT has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, wire de- 
partment, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., New York, and C. G. Matthews 
has been named assistant sales 
manager of that department. Mr. 
Stout has been associated with 
Wickwire Spencer since 1920 at 
which time and until 1924, he was 
sales representative in Ohio. In 
1924 he was transferred to New 
York as sales manager, springs de- 
partment, later holding positions 
of assistant sales manager of the 
combined wire and spring depart- 
ments, and eastern district sales 
manager. Mr. Matthews has been 
identified with the wire sales de- 
partment 18 years. 
° 
Fred W. Ford, since September, 
1940, sales engineer, Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., San Diego, Calif., has 
been named purchasing agent. 
+ 
Arch Warner has been promoted 
to assistant works manager, Me- 
chanics Universal Joint division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Rockford, Ill. 
+ 


Ckarles D. Dickey, a vice presi- 
dent, J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New 
York, has been elected a director, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. X, 

2 

Charles B. Durgin, group leader 
in the research department, phos- 
phate division, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, has been made as- 
sistant director of research. 

. 

Samuel Dunlap, after 46 years’ 
service with the United States Steel 
Corp. and predecessor companies, 
has retired as auditor and director 
of American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Dunlap became as- 
sociated with Illinois Steel Co., in 
May, 1895, and was elected auditor 
of American Steel & Wire in July, 
1936. 

o 

Harry B. Lose has been appoint- 

ed superintendent of construction, 





Harry B. Lose 


Engineering and Construction divi- 
sion, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. For- 
merly assistant superintendent, Mr. 
Lose succeeds the late Roy L. Smith. 
He joined Koppers in 1916 as a lay- 
out engineer. After leaving to be- 
come construction manager for Rust 
Engineering Co. from 1928 to 1930, 
he returned to Koppers as an erect- 
ing engineer. Later he went to Phil- 
adelphia ‘Coke Co., Philadelphia, a 
Koppers affiliate, where he was 
manager of the wholesale coke 
sales department from 1934 to 1937. 
e 


E. H. Wingate Jr. has been named 
purchasing agent, Birmingham Elec- 
tric Co., Birmingham, Ala., succeed- 
ing H. J. Belcher, who has joined 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

¢ 

Robert M. Reid has been appointed 
assistant manager, traffic depart- 
ment, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Reid formerly was chief of the 


rate bureau, traffic department. 
+ 


William F. Crawford, vice presi- 
dent since 1937, Edward Vaive & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind., 
has been elected president, to suc- 
ceed the late W. W. Crawford. Mr. 
Crawford has been associated with 


the organization since 1931. 
¢ 


Lewis W. Abbott, the past six 
years general manager, installation 
department, Western Electric Co., 
New York, has retired after more 
than 20 years’ service. Gustaf A. 
Johnson, formerly personnel direc- 
tor, succeeds Mr. Abbott. 

+ 

Frank T. Sisco, the past 11 years 
editor, Alloys of Iron Research of 
the Engineering Foundation, has re- 
signed to become assistant secre- 
tary, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
secretary of its Iron and Steel and 
Institute of Metals Divisions. He 
succeeds Louis Jordan, who is now 
in the government service in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Sisco was a national 
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A. J. Paddock 


director of the A.S.M. in 1929 and 
is the author of four books in addi- 
tion to the direction and editorship 
of Alloys of Iron Research Mono- 
graphs. He has long been active 
in the A.I.M.E., having served as 
secretary and subsequently chair- 
man of the Iron and Steel division. 

John S. Marsh, associated with 
Alloys of Iron Research since its 
inception in 1930, and since 1933 
physical metallurgist and associate 
editor, succeeds Mr. Sisco as editor. 

+ 

Fred V. Gardner, consulting engi- 
neer, Smith Steel Foundry Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been elected president, 
succeeding Edward A, Bacon, who 
has been named chairman. Mr. 
Bacon recently was made a lieu- 
tenant-commander in the Navy and 
is stationed at headquarters of the 
ninth naval district at Great Lakes, 
Til. 

° 

R. C. Rebinson has been named 
manager, Elmira, N. Y., plant of 
American Bridge Co., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary. He succeeds 
A, J. Paddock, who has been trans- 
ferred to Gary, Ind., as manager of 
operations there. 

Mr. Robinson began his service 
with American Bridge in 1934 at the 
Minneapolis plant, in 1938 becom- 
ing assistant manager, Elmira plant. 
Mr. Paddock joined American Bridge 
in 1929 as a timekeeper. Subse- 
quently he was transferred to the 
Ambridge, Pa., plant, and in 1936 
to the Elmira plant as assistant to 
manager, becoming manager in 1937. 

Other changes announced by 
American Bridge are: G. K. Man- 
zer, assistant rate foreman, Gary 
plant, has been transferred to E)- 
mira as assistant manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Robinson, P. W. Seyl, the 
past 24 years manager, Gary plant, 
is retiring. B, O. Bateman, assist- 
ant to vice president in charge of 
manufacturing operations, is retir- 
ing after more than 39 years of serv- 
ice. He will be succeeded by J. C. 
Augsburger, formerly assistant 
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C. Robinson 
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manager at Gary. J. M. Martin, 
manager of the Shiffler plant, Pitts- 
burgh, is retiring after more than 
41 years of service. He is succeed- 
ed by H. B. Hill, plant engineer of 
the Shiffler plant. 

+ 


R. J. Minshall has resigned as a 
vice president and director, Boeing 
Aircraft Co., Seattle, to become 
president, Pump Engineering Serv- 
ice Corp., Cleveland, subsidiary of 
Borg-Warner Corp. Mr. Minshall 
succeeds D. E. Gamble, who has 
been president of Pump Engineer- 
ing Service in addition to vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Borg & 
Beck division of Borg-Warner. Mr. 
Gamble will continue in the latter 
capacity and will remain a director 
of Pump Engineering. 

€ 


John C. Sprague, secretary and 
director, Acheson Colloids Corp., 
with offices in New York, has been 
transferred to the main office in 
Port Huron, Mich., and will be in 
charge of a new department to 
handle problems relating to taxes, 
priorities, patents, social security 
and administrative laws. 

* 

C. E. Lauthner, Birmingham Sash 
& Door Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
been elected president, Purchasing 
Agents Association of Birmingham 
for 194142. L. C. Teague, Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., has 
been named first vice president, and 
J. W. Sledge, National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., second vice president. Oth- 
er officers: Treasurer, George L. 
Wilson, Jefferson County commis- 
sion; secretary, Clyde H. Porter, Ala- 
bama By-Products Corp.; national 
director, F. B. Shannon, American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co.; alternate nation- 
al director, E. M. Evans, National 
Coal & Coke Co. 

* 

David Hoppenstand, president, 
Hopkan Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, has 
organized Latham Machine Co., 128 
Latham street, Pittsburgh, to manu- 





Augsburger 














H. B. Hill 








facture gages, and various types ol 
hobs, cutters and machine tools for 
national defense work. The plant, 
newly equipped, is already in pro 


duction. Mr. Hoppenstand will con 
tinue as president of Hopkan. 
+ 
Frank R. Pierce, general sales 


manager, Kelvinator division, Nash 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, has been 
promoted to the newly created post 
of vice president in charge of sales. 
Charles T. Lawson, sales manager, 
Kelvinator household division, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pierce as general sales 
manager, while W. A. Blees con 
tinues as general sales manager, 
Nash Motors division. 
* 

Joseph M. Marshall Jr. has been 
appointed district engineer, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., for 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York. He will cover 
the territory embracing Virginia, 
eastern Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida. Mr. Mar 
shall was formerly engineer in 
spector for PWA in Georgia. 

a 


James A. Trail has joined Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors 
Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J. For 
several years Mr. Trail has been an 
associate professor in mechanical 
engineering at A. & M. College of 
Texas. He will cover the southwest 
territory from Dallas, Tex. A. J. 
Swisler, who formerly handled this 
territory for Hyatt, will work from 
the western division headquarters 
in Chicago. 

+ 

W. E. Jominy, formerly research 
metallurgist with General Motors 
Research Laboratories, Detroit, and 
well known in metallurgical circles 
for his work in connection with 
hardenability tests on steel, is now 
associated with the engineering de- 
partment of Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, working as metallurgist un- 
der direction of F. E. MeCleary. 








DIED: 


@ Thomas J. Bray Jr., 43, sales 
manager of bar, strip and semifin- 
ished materials for Carnegie-I]linois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, June 27. Mr. 
3ray had been identified with the 
steel industry since graduation from 
Lehigh University, and prior to join- 
ing Carnegie-Illinois had been asso- 
ciated with Republic Iron & Steel 
Corp., now Republic Steel Corp., and 
Koppers Co. in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. 
S 

Adolph C, Eckert, 77, until re- 
cently treasurer, Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works ‘Co., Cleveland, June 
29, in that city. He had been asso- 
ciated with the company 50 years. 

. 

Emil W. Wendt, 60, midwestern 
sales manager, Taylor Instrument 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., with offices in 
Chicago, in that city, June 27. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany 33 years. 

* 

J. P. Murphy, 78, who retired in 
1932 as assistant to vice president 
in charge of purchases and stores, 
New York Central railroad, at his 
home in Mentor, O., June 26. 

s 


Arlington Bensel, 62, retired sales 
manager, Jelliff Mfg. Co., Westport, 
Conn., June 29, in East Orange, 
N. J 

os 

Thomas B. Morton, 81, president, 
Armored Car Corp., Louisville, Ky., 
June 30, in that city. 

. 

William Guggenheim, 72, retired, 

June 28, in New York. Mr. Gug- 


genheim at one time was superin- 
tendent, Philadelphia Smelting & 
Refining Co., Pueblo, Colo., and 
served a number of years as gen- 
eral manager of the various mining 
and smelting interests of M. Gug- 
genheim’s Sons in Mexico. 
¢ 
Arthur H. Watson, 45, a patent 
attorney for Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, at his home in Highland 
Park, Ill., June 29. 


° 

B. H. Noelting, 89, president, 
Faultless ‘Caster Corp., Evansville, 
Ind., in that city, June 28. 

+ 

George F. Hess, 69, superintend- 
ent of motive power, Wabash rail- 
road, for 20 years prior to his retire- 
ment in May, 1940, in Martinsville, 
Ind., June 28. 

+ 

Albert C. Cornell, 62, secretary, 
National Carbon Co., New York, and 
of several of its affiliated companies, 
in Milford, Conn., June 29. 

. 

Leslie C. Jacobson, 51, superin- 
tendent in charge of fabrication de- 
partments, Carboloy Co. Inc., De- 
troit, June 24, in Detroit. Mr. Jacob- 
son had been associated with Car- 
boloy as a_ production executive 
since 1937, and before that was with 
Union Wire Die Corp. 15 years. 

° 

Stuart K. Knox, 62, consulting 
engineer specializing in hydraulic 
and sanitary engineering, June 28, 
in Montclair, N. J. 

¢ 

Cc. J. G. Fischer, 82, founder 
Fischer Casting Co., North Plain- 
field, N. J., June 29. 


Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ INLAND STEEL CO., Chicago, 
has moved its Kansas City, Mo., 
district sales office to suite 906-7, 
Midland building, 1221 Baltimore 


avenue, 
¢ 


Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, has 
changed the name of its Cone 
Worm Gear Division to Cone Drive 
Division, 

J 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has purchased the syn- 
thetic resin business of John D. 
Lewis Inc., Providence, R. I., which 
includes the land, buildings, equip- 
ment and processes of the Mans- 
field, Mass., and Brunswick, Ga., 
plants. The Lewis company’s sales 
and manufacturing facilities will be 
joined with the synthetics depart- 
ment of Hercules. 

John B. Lewis, president and 
treasurer of the Lewis company, 
will act as consultant during time 
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required for consolidation, with 
headquarters at Providence. How- 
ard Bates, vice president of the 
Lewis organization, will join the 
sales staff of Hercules synthetics 
department, with temporary head- 
quarters at the Mansfield plant. 
The Mansfield plant will be op- 
erated under direction of R. F. 
Schlaanstine, director of operations, 


synthetics department. Dr. -. 
Marx, technical director of the 
Mansfield plant, will continue in 


that capacity. 
¢ 
Lyon Iron Works, Greene, N. Y., 
manufacturer of hydraulic material 
handling machinery, has_ recently 
increased production floor space 50 
per cent. 
+ 
St. Louis district sales office of 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
been moved to 811 Shell building, 
Thirteenth and Locust streets. J. 
B. Beyer is district sales manager. 





Canada Achieves New 
Record in Steel Output 


@ Canadian production of steel in- 
gots and direct steel castings in May 
reached a record total of 206,110 
gross tons, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. May pig 
iron production was higher than in 
April and was far larger than in 
May, 1940. Ferroalloy output was 
slightly lower than in April. Cumu- 
lative production of all three mate- 
rials was the highest for any sim- 
ilar period in the past. 

Nine of the ten blast furnaces in 
the country were operating through 
May, at 92.8 per cent of capacity. 
The one idle stack has not been in 
operation for several years. Pro- 
duction comparisons follow, in gross 
tons: 


Steel 
ingots, Pig Ferro- 
castings iron alloys 
May, 1941 . 206,110 113,624 15,117 
April, 1941 .... 200,680 103,326 16,161 
May, 1940 174,417 93,254 10,272 


961,272 513,238 73,181 
792,033 460,971 48,116 
472,239 243,716 20,889 


5 mos., 1941... 
5 mos., 1940... 
5 mos., 1939... 


Se2ks Open Shop for 
Maximum Production 


@ National Association of Manufac- 
turers last week asked the federal 
government, for the sake of maxi- 
mum national defense production 
to “urge employers specifically not 
to discriminate against either union 
or nonunion workers,” and to “pro- 
tect the right of every free man 
who wants to work to do so, free 
from coercion or intimidation from 
any source.” 

A statement, issued by Walter D. 
Fuller, association president, said: 

“Within the last week the coun- 
try has been presented with the 
spectacle of American workers in 
defense industries being coerced by 
government agencies and employ- 
ers into joining labor organizations 
not of their own choice as the price 
of a job. Denial by government, 
by employers, by other employes or 
by anyone, of the worker’s right 
to work is un-American and a long 
step toward dictatorship... . 

“The worker’s right to work is 
certainly as great as his right to 
strike. We think the closed shop 
is inconsistent with the democratic 
principles we are arming to defend.” 


Reports Labor Shortages in 
Essential Defense Trades 


Shortages in vital shipbuilding, 
aircraft and machine shop trades 
were reported by Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt in 
a survey made by the Social Se- 
curity Board. Measuring unfilled 
job openings and employers’ antici- 
pated needs during,May, and June 
against available ..workers _regis- 
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tered at state employment offices, 
the board found the shortage was 
most critical in these occupations: 

Tool designers, die designers, air- 
plane woodworkers, aircraft detail 
assemblers, hull inspectors, lofts- 
men, ship fitters, template makers, 
boatbuilders, marine machinists, 
aeronautical engineers, aircraft 
final assemblers, aircraft riveters, 
tool and diemakers and _ various 
kinds of machinists and lathe oper- 
ators. 


Defense Work Stressed 
By Republic Officials 


@ Necessity for industry to exert 
every ounce of energy toward the 
defense of democratic countries was 
emphasized last week by T. M. 
Girdler, chairman, and R. J. Wysor, 
president of Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, in a letter sent to stock- 
holders. 

Enclosed with quarterly dividend 
checks of $1.50 per share on the 
corporation’s preferred stocks, and 
50 cents on common, the letter 
stated “Republic is doing, and will 
continue to do, its part in this di- 
rection.” 

Republic’s steel ingot output in 
August, 1939, prior to declaration 
of war, was 409,811 tons. Its em- 
ployment total was 49,127, and op- 
erating rate, 66.3 per cent. Ingot 
production in May, 1941, was 703,- 





091 tons, employes numbered 67,656, 
and operating rate was 103.4 pet 
cent. 

Enough light armor plate fabri- 
cated for immediate assembly for 
200 tanks per month is being pro- 
duced by Republic at present. Ca- 
pacity for light armor plate which 
must be fabricated by the tank pro- 
ducer is 7000 tons per month. Out 
put of both types in increasing. 


Soaking Pit Capacity 
Is Being Increased 


w@ In line with efforts to increase 
steel capacity, some mills are plac- 
ing orders for new and improved 
soaking pits. The following orders 
for 1-way fired pits recently were 
received by Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., five 
holes at the Aliquippa plant heated 
with blast furnace and coke oven 
gas, and two 5-hole batteries at the 
South Side works heated with coke 
oven gas. All 15 will be equipped 
with automatic program heating 
control and individually operated 
covers. 

Sharon Steel Corp., Lowellville, 
O., five oil-fired holes. 

Republic Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
five holes for alloy ingots, heated 
with natural gas. 

American Rolling Mill Co., But- 
ler, Pa., five holes. These are in 





addition to the five holes placed in 
operation last year. 

All of these pits will be equipped 
with completely automatic control 
of temperature, pressure and at 
mosphere. They represent a total 
investment of more than $1,000,000 


Carnegie-Illinois Buys 
Standard Tin Plate Co. 


@ Tin plate manufacturing plant 
of the Standard Tin Plate Co. and 
the coal mining properties of the 
Canonsburg Coal Co., subsidiaries 
of the Continental Can Co., have 
been acquired by the Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp., to 
supplement the Carnegie com 
pany’s tin plate facilities. 

Former employes of both acquired 
companies, about 2000 in number, 
have become employes of the Car 
negie-Illinois corporation. 

This acquisition will add approxi 
mately 5,000,000 base boxes of tin 
plate to Carnegie’s annual capacity. 

Standard Tin Plate Co. has 24 hot 
tin mills, all of which have been 
running at capacity for the past sev 
eral years. Annual capacity of the 
plant is placed at 116,600 net tons. 

Since 1935 the Carnegie and pred 
ecessor companies have junked over 
900,000 net tons of similar capacity, 
the most recent being the Laughlin 
works. 





69-Year-Old Veteran Does Its Bit for Defense 





@ In 1872, a 24-inch double-housing 
planer embodying the spiral gear 
drive invented by William Sellers in 
1864, was manufactured by William 
Sellers & Co. Inc., Philadelphia. It 
was used in regular production 
from that time until 1923—through 
the Spanish-American War and 


World War I. 
records show little activity. 

In 1934 it was placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Franklin Institute, Phil- 


Following 1923 the 


adelphia. Recently the directors of 
the institute offered to help the gov- 
ernment by handling defense work 
in their own well-equipped shops. 








July 7, 1941 





The old planer was put into opera- 
tion on a job requiring the plan- 
ing of precision instrument parts, 
and is now doing its shift as regu- 
larly as in the days of President 
Grant, and as accurately as close 
toleranaces of the present day re- 
quire. 
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OPACS overlapping OPM functions. 














Reorganization of de- 


fense agency discourages some business men members .. . 

Knudsen warns automakers production may be curtailed fur- 

ther ... Priority status of repair materials assured .. . Sec- 

ondary aluminum smelters granted preference ratings . . . 
New revenue bill will be submitted to house soon 


WASHINGTON 
@® WHILE the _ reorganization of 
OPM into commodity sections and 
industrial advisory committees has 
mot progressed far, businessmen 
serving in the OPM are already 
pointing to a number of defects 
expected to develop. 

Chief of these is the growing re- 
liance of the OPM on OPACS. 
Through his allocation orders, Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson is un- 
dertaking duties that appear to 
overlap those of the OPM priorities 
division. His insistence on expand- 
ed production to keep prices down 
is also said to overlap the func- 
tions of the OPM production divi- 
sion. 

Confusion surrounding the _ re- 
organization has discouraged many 
of the industrialists in OPM. When 
revamped, the agency will consist 
of about 30 sections for important 
commodities, with the section heads 
under the general supervision of 
John D. Biggers, production direc- 
tor, or Donald M. Nelson, purchas- 
ing director, or E. R. Stettinius Jr., 
priorities director. 

If the commodity’s foremost 
problem involves expansion, as in 
the case of steel, Mr. Biggers will 
supervise the section. If priorities 
are the topmost question, as in 
copper and zinc, Mr. Stettinius will 
supervise the sections. Mr. Nelson 
will be in charge of those commodi- 
ties involving important purchas- 
ing matters. 


Each section will have a corre- 
sponding industrial advisory com- 
mittee. These will make recom- 
mendations designed to facilitate 
precurement or production of the 
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commodity, which will then be con- 
sidered by the commodity section 
head and top OPM officials before 
being placed in effect. 

The OPM reorganization has not 
affected OPACS, but there are re- 
ports here that OPACS will soon 
reorganize along’ similar lines. 
Commodity sections, possibly with 
accompanying industrial commit- 
tees, will be set up in the price 
agency, according to this report. 


Knudsen Predicts Trebling of 
Automakers’ Defense Orders 


Automotive industry’s two billion- 
dollar defense contracts may soon 
be trebled, OPM Chief Knudsen told 
representatives of the industry at a 
Washington conference last week. 
The increase in defense orders will 
necessitate a corresponding reduc- 
tion in civilian car output, he pre- 
dicted. 

The automobile manufacturers 
met in Washington to select a de- 
fense advisory committee to work 
with the OPM commodity section. 
They agreed to organize a commit- 
tee of 19, of which 11 members will 
represent manufacturers of passen- 
ger cars, trucks, buses, taxicabs and 
fire equipment. General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler will have one 
representative each. Four others 
will be selected by six companies, 
Crosley, Hudson, Nash, Studebaker, 
Willys-Overl:.nd and Packard. Eight 
representatives will be named after 
a meeting of partsmakers and sup- 
pliers this week. 

Last week’s conference was at- 
tended by about 100 representatives 
of the auto industry and spokesmen 





for a dozen government agencies. 
OPACS was not represented and offi- 
cials could give no reason for the 
failure of an OPACS spokesman to 
appear. 

Mr. Knudsen warned the manu- 
facturers that the rapidly increasing 
defense demand for raw materiais 
consumed by the auto industry may 
soon necessitate a reduction in pro- 
duction more drastic than the 20 per 
cent earlier indicated. 


Propose New Magnesium Plant 
In Bonneville Power District 


Todd-California Shipbuilding 
Corp.’s Chemical Engineering Divi- 
sion has applied to the Bonneville 
Power Administration for 40,000 
kilowatts of power. Company pro- 
poses to construct a 12,000-ton mag- 
nesium plant in the Pacific North- 
west. Construction of the plant, 
it was said, will be contingent on 
the successful operation of an ini- 
tial unit of the magnesium plant 
which the company is erecting at 
Permanente, Calif., and which is 
scheduled to begin operations in 
August. 

Paul J. Raver, Bonneville power 
administrator, informed the com- 
pany that 35,000 kilowatts of pow- 
er would be reserved for it until 
Sept. 30. This allocation would 
raise the power commitments to 
all types of wholesale customers to 
360,855 kilowatts. To meet this de- 
mand the government is installing 
two new 54,000-kilowatt generators 
at Bonneville dam, and three new 
108,000-kilowatt generators at 
Grand Coulee dam. All will be pro- 
ducing by April, 1942, and will 
raise power production of the sys- 
tem to 626,400 kilowatts. 


New Tax Bill To Be Submitted 
Soon by House Committee 
After nine weeks of public hear- 


ings and executive sessions, the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
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The SPEED NUT is the squadron leader 
because it is setting a new pace. It out- 
performs conventional fastening devices. 
It does more, with less weight, and does 
it faster. It stops vibration loosening, cuts 
costs and breaks all previous speed records. 


SPEED NUTS and Speed Clips are manu- 


factured in over 700 shapes and sizes to 
hold bolts, screws, rivets and studs. Made 








for metal, wood, ceramic or plastic appli- 
cations. In thousands of cases throughout 
mass production industries, the SPEED 
NUT has answered the call for a finer, 
faster assembly at about half the total 
net cost. 


Simply send us your assembly details 
and we will furnish samples and engineer- 


ing data promptly. 





TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 2039 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Patented SPEED NUTS 


IN CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. IN ENGLAND: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London. IN FRANCE: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 


July 7, 1941 











tee is nearly ready to submit a tax 
bill to the house. 

No statement has been issued by 
the committee regarding the rev- 
enue provisions that will be included 
in the bill. However, it is reported 
that the act intended to raise $3,- 
500,000,000 in additional taxes hits 
heavily at corporation and upper in- 
come classifications. 

The determination of excess prof- 


its taxes on gross income, rather 
than on net income after normal 


corporation taxes, is also said to 
have been decided upon in the com- 
mittee’s executive meetings. 

In the excise sections, a doubling 
of the present 3% per cent tax on 
automobiles and the current 2% 
per cent tax on auto accessories and 
parts is reported accepted by the 
house group. 


Zinc Control Order Amended 
By Division of Priorities 


Several changes in the order im- 
posing mandatory industry-wide 
control on zine were announced last 
week by E. R. Stettinius Jr., Di- 
rector of Priorities. 

One of the changes provides that 
a producer, although he must set 
aside a specified amount for emer. 
gency allocation by the Director of 
Priorities, may make full deliveries 
of minimum quantities (minimum 
carload lots in the case of metallic 
zine, and 2000 pounds in the case 
of zine oxide or zine dust) so long 
as these deliveries do not interfere 
with the fulfillment of defense or 
ders. 

Other changes provide that cus- 
tomers for zinc must file affidavits 
with their suppliers, stating that 
customers are not increasing inven- 
tories to unnecessary levels; that 
producers must also file affidavits 
with the Office of Production Man- 
agement stating their intention to 
report non-observance of the order 
on the part of customers to the 
Priorities Division. 

Zine was put under full priority 
control in an order issued on June 
10. (STEEL, June 16, p. 35). 


Government Survey Seeks 
Reasons for Output Delay 


Survey to determine the cause 
for the lag in defense materials pro- 
duction has been undertaken by un- 
named government agencies. Study 
will be pointed at forming a pool 
of ideas to aid those plants and in- 
dustries which are operating far 
below their potential rate. 

While the study has not yet pro- 
gressed far enough to reveal all 
causes, it has been suggested one 
reason for failure of industries to 
achieve 100 per cent output is the 
reluctance of workers to approve 
multishift operation. An example 
is cited in the case of a defense 
plant which normally works a full 
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day shift of 40 hours with a small 
overnight shift to service machin- 
ery. Plant now is operating 60 
hours a week with the original 
crew doing all the work at time 
and a half for overtime. The work- 
ers will fight any plan to cancel 
the overtime work. 

The government’s survey is be- 
ing made on a realistic basis, and 
includes government self-searching 
of policies as well as study of in- 
dustrial methods. 


Secondary Aluminum Smelters 
Granted A-10 Preference Ratings 


New priority order granting a 
preference rating to a number of 
secondary aluminum smelters, 
thereby permitting them to buy 
aluminum scrap for processing, was 
issued last week by Priorities Di- 
rector Stettinius. 

Rating given secondary smelters 
is A-10. This rating is being as- 
signed only to those smelters who 
are doing substantial quantities of 
defense work and who have ade- 
quate facilities to handle the scrap 
metal quickly and efficiently. 

Aluminum scrap was put under 
priority control in an order issued 
on June 10. 

This order stated that no _ per- 
son may deliver aluminum scrap 
for melting or processing purposes 
unless such delivery has been as- 
signed a preference rating of A-10 
or higher, or unless the director of 
priorities has specifically authorized 
delivery of an order deemed to be 
directly or indirectly in the inter 
ests of defense. 

Provisions of the order do not 
restrict the sale or transfer of scrap 
between dealers, but are intended 
to apply only to the sale of scrap 
to persons who will melt or other 
wise process the material. 

The order issued last week im- 
plements the June 10 order by as- 
Signing the A-10 rating to a limited 
initial list of smelters. 

Smelters granted the rating in- 
clude: 


Aluminum Smelting & Refining Co. 
Maple Heights, O. 

Apex Smelting Co., Chicago. 

Aurora Refining Co., Aurora, III. 

Barth Smelting Corp., New York. 

Berg Metal Co., Los Angeles 

Cleveland Electro Metals Co., Cleve- 
land. 

L. A. Comb & Bros., Chicago. 

Electric Refractories & Alloys, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 

Federated Metal Division of Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., at Detroit, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Whiting, Ind. 

General Smelting Corp., Philadelphia. 

Samuel Greenfleld Co., Buffalo. 

Hamden Smelting Co., Hamden, Conn. 

Henning Bros., and Smith, Brooklyn, 
Noe Es 

M. H. Holtzman Metal Co., St. Louis. 

William F. Jobbins, Aurora, II]. 

H. Kramef, Chicago. 

D. Lavin & Sons, Chicago. 

Michigan Smelting & Refining, Detroit. 

National Smelting Co., Cleveland. 





Niagara Falls Smelting & Refining Co., 


Buffalo. 

North American Smelting Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Rochester Smelting & Refining Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin. 
Conn. 


U. S. Reduction Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


Defense Housing Projects To Be 
Granted Preference Ratings 


A broad program providing pri- 
ority aid for defense housing proj- 
ects, designed to assure the com- 
pletion of such projects as prompt- 
ly as possible has been announced 
by Priorities Director Stettinius and 
Charles F. Palmer, defense hous- 
ing co-ordinator. 

Program puts defense housing 
ahead of civilian housing projects 
and wil! assure a steady flow of 
necessary building materials to the 
projects deemed essential to the 
national defense program. 

Agreement provides no _ priority 
aid will be granted for defense 
housing, whether publicly or pri- 
vately financed, until these re- 
quests have been cleared through 
the co-ordinator or his field repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the 
procedures being developed. 


OPACS Assures Priority 
Status for Repair Parts 


OPACS will assure priority status 
for repair, maintenance materials 
and equipment required for uninter- 
rupted operations for a wide range 
of industrial processes and public 
services through the promulgation 
of an allocation program covering 
such items, 

The program covers 26 industries 
and services whose continued opera- 
tion is essential to the public wel- 
fare and maintenance of civilian sup- 
plies. 

Metallurgical plants producing 
raw materials were included in the 
list of 26 industries given priority 
status in the OPACS allocation. 

Administrator Henderson _ said 
others will be given the same status 
when their problems are analyzed. 

Covered in the OPACS allocation 
for essential industries are: Civilian 
transportation lines; commercial air 
lines, commercial motor buses, ship- 
ping, pipe lines, commercial com- 
munications, telegraph communi- 
cations, all radio commercial com- 
munications, electrical energy  pro- 
duction and distribution, gas produc- 
tion and distribution, water produc- 
tion and distribution, sewer service 
and petroleum production and refin- 
ing, food processing and _ storing, 
farm equipment, mining and quarry- 
ing, and coke converting, metallur-. 
gical plant, chemicals production, 
fire and police service, industrial 
and academic research, hospitals and 
clinics, and public buildings, institu- 
tions, schools and parks. 
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GE Builds Two Ship 


Propulsion-Gear Plants 


@ Two new plants for the manu- 
facture of propulsion equipment 
for merchant ships, to be operated 
by General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and financed by the 
Defense Plant Corp., will be con- 
structed at a cost of $20,000,000 to 


$25,000,000, according to Charles E. 


Wilson, president. 

The plants will be built at Erie, 
Pa., and Lynn, Mass., and will 
employ a total of 2000. Turbines 
will be manufactured at the Erie 
plant and reduction gears at Lynn. 
Erie plant will manufacture 100 
turbines a year for use in United 
States Maritime Commission C-2 
and C-3 type cargo ships. Fifty 
gear equipments per year, starting 
in 1942, are to be produced at the 
Lynn plant. 

Total floor space will be 475,000 


square feet, making General Elec- 
tric’s floor space used in defense 
production 2,675,000 square feet. 

General Electric last week was 
awarded a $70,000,000 letter of in- 
tent by the War Department, guar- 
anteeing the company reimburse- 
ment to that amount for purchase 
of dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, mate- 
riel and equipment necessary for 
production of superchargers for 
army aircraft. 

Superchargers are to be manu- 
factured in plants at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Everett and West Lynn, Mass. 


Defense Corp. Finances 
More Plant Expansions 


@ Defense Plant Corp. will expand 
Fisher Body Division plant of Gen- 
eral Motors at Detroit and the di- 
vision’s plant at Muncie, Ind., at 
a total cost of $894,001, it was an- 
nounced last week by Loan Admin- 





How Aircraft Manufacturers Are Co-operating 





HOW AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
UNITS WILL COOPERATE TO 
PRODUCE 500 LONGE-RANGE 
BOMBERS A MONTH FOR 
DEMOCRACY’S DEFENSE 
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FORT WORTH AND TULSA 
PLANTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
AND DOUGLAS WILL SWING 
INTO ACTION, INCREASING 
1 MONTHLY OUTPUT TO 200. 


CONSOLIDATED 
AND BOEING PLANTS 
SPEED CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION OF FOUR- 

ENGINE BOMBERS. 
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@ The manner in which the co-operative effort of American aircraft manufacturers 
will increase production of long-range bombers is illustrated by this pictograph 


from Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


Current production of Consolidated 


B-24s and Boeing Flying Fortresses will advance sharply when operations are 


started in Midwestern plants. 
mendous spurt” 


Bomber output, it is said, “will take another tre- 
with the inception of the Boeing-Douglas-Vega co-operation 


program for construction of Flying Fortresses 
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istrator Jesse Jones. Aircraft parts 
will be manufactured. 

Increase of $10,267,043 in the 
lease agreement with General Mo- 
tors, Buick Motors Division, for 
plants at Melrose Park, Chicago and 
Flint, Mich., to be used for con- 
struction and machinery, was also 
made by DPC. Aircraft parts will 
be produced in these plants. 

Other actions announced by 
Jones: $20,281,000 lease agreement 
to build and equip a scientific in- 
struments plant at North Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., for Sperry Gyroscope 
Co.; $140,000 RFC loan to Babcock 
Printing Press Co., New London, 
Conn., to finance navy orders; $25,- 
000 RFC loan to Covington Elec- 
trical Mechanical Co., Bowling 
Green, Ky., for manufacture of 
navy cranes; $100,000 RF'C loan to 
Lear Avia Inc., Piqua, O., for ma- 
chinery purchased and to pay for 
additional equipment. 


Zone Labor Pacts for 
Plane Builders Proposed 


@ Aircraft manufacturers will be 
asked to adopt zone wage and hour 
standards similar to those now in 
effect in the West Coast shipbuild 
ing industry and soon to be adopted 
on the Atlantic Coast, Sidney Hill- 
man, OPM associate director gen- 
eral, has announced. 

Conferences between management 
and labor in the aircraft industry 
will be called soon. The agree- 
ment, in addition to fixing wages 
and working conditions, bans lock- 
outs, strikes, and other impediments 
to production during the life of 
the pact, which is two years. 

Mr. Hillman said more than 
405,000 shipbuilding workers. will 
be covered next year. 


Chevrolet Division To 
Make Aircraft Engines 


BUFFALO 
wm The three local plants of Chev- 
rolet Motor Division, General Mo 
tors Corp., in this district will be 
shut down before the end of July 
and changed over for producing 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines 
This was announced last week after 
receipt of an $89,075,000 contract 
from the War Department for en- 
gines and parts. 

Production is expected to reach 
1000 engines a month. 

The three plants, now nearing the 
end of 1941 car models, are employ- 
ing about 4700, but will increase 
this number to 10,000 in full swing 
on aircraft motors. 

Millions of dollars worth of new 
equipment will be installed in the 
three plants, it was said, and a 
new building for engine-testing cells 
will be erected adjacent to the River 
Road plant. 
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MECHANIZED and HYATTIZED FOR DEFENSE! 


* Tanks and trucks, airplanes and armored 
cars, gun mounts and gun carriages. ..as well as the 
machines that help build them... depend on Hyatts, 
and Hyatt Quality, to carry the load and guard against 
wear. 

These many duties of Hyatts...in the basic raw ma- 
terial industries, én the machines that make defense equip- 
ment, and in the defense equipment itself... keep our men 
and our plant working at peak capacity to fill vital de- 








fense contracts and regular production at the same time. 

Yes, we are producing as never before, but always 
maintaining the traditional standards of Hyatt quality 
for the bearings of America’s defense equipment on 
the front line as well as in the field and factory, mine 
and mill, highway and railway that back it up. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and San Francisco. 
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Starting gun being raised for 1942 model assemblies, with 
likelihood of still higher prices, OPACS notwithstanding. 
Higher labor costs, lower volume, more expensive materials, 


tools and equipment combine to force mark-ups on sales tags 


... Little curtailment seen in first months of model run, mate- 


rial and parts releases being set at high level 


DETROIT 
@® WHEN Mr. Leon Henderson of 
the OPACS released his diatribe 
against Chrysler Corp. in which he 
pulled no punches over the corpora- 
tion’s refusal to rescind price ad- 
vances on new cars, he revealed a 
number of interesting things. 


First, by giving the release to the 
press even before the victim was 
informed, he followed the usual 
New Deal policy of “publicity first, 
action later.” Knowing that he has 
no delegated or authorized powers 
to control prices legally, he had to 
resort to veiled threats—‘‘at the 
proper time I will report the full 
facts of the Chrysler situation to 
the President” and “refusal by the 
Chrysler Corp. to co-operate is fore- 
ing us to take the pricing of auto- 
mobiles out of the hands of the in- 
dustry.” 

By this last statement, Henderson 
displays either a woeful lack of 
knowledge on how the motor indus- 
try operates or a determination to 
take over motor company engineer- 
ing departments. Establishment of 
price ceilings on cars, legal or other- 
wise, can mean only an adjustment 
of appearance, quality, accessories 
and other cost items to the point 
where they stay within the sales 
price and still leave a margin for 
administration and profit. Manu- 
facturing companies are not yet to 
the point where they turn out prod- 
ucts for the pure love of it. 


If material and labor costs go 
up, either prices go up or quality 
goes down. This is one of the 
toughest nuts the industry is trying 
to crack now. Labor and material 
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have gone up—$27.55 per car since 
the first of the year, according to 
Chrysler. In preparing for 1942 
models another $25 to $50 per car 
must be added for substitute mate- 
rials made necessary by shortages 
resulting from the defense program. 
Price increases already made range 
from about $10 to $60, and further 
increases appear certain unless new 
models can be stripped down to the 
point where the increased costs can 
be absorbed. 

On top of this is the likelihood of 
sharply reduced volume of produc 
tion which adds still more to the 
cost item. 

Prefers Accessories 

The American public preferring 
cars with plenty of accessories and 
gadgets and never seeming to be 
willing to buy stripped models, the 
wisdom of going too far in peeling 
down new models may be ques- 
tioned. So the only alternative is 
a reasonable boost in retail prices. 

Not only is Henderson proposing 
to set manufacturers’ prices on 1942 
models, but also to regulate deal- 
ers’ mark-ups and trade-in values. 
Here he is really stepping into a 
hornets’ nest. The annual sale of 
4,000,000 new cars is accompanied 
by a movement of some 10,000,000 
used cars, and for twenty years au- 
tomotive merchandising experts 
have been trying to figure out some 
way to keep dealers solvent in sales 
of these used vehicles. If the price 
administrator has the formula he 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


will be welcomed with open arms, 
but he is in for a lot of work in the 
small hours of the morning, and 
according to Washington reports he 
does plenty of this even now. 


Closings for Changeovers 
To Be Briefest Ever 


Plans are going forward rapidly 
for the start of 1942 model produc 
tion and there is little evidence that 
any curtailment will be effected im 
mediately. Plymouth, for example, 
will wind up its 1941 run about July 
9 and has scheduled 11,000 new mod 
els for July, 23,000 for August and 
32,000 for September. Dodge will 
run about 6000 in July and 12,000 in 
September. Ford will assemble the 
last 1941 models here about July 24 
and will resume on 1942 models 
July 28, with no plant shutdown in 
prospect. Schedules at the Rouze 
call for 5000 cars a day for 50 days 
starting July 28, which would carry 
production through the first week 
of October. 

Pontiac and Buick will begin as 
semblies about the fourth of Au 
gust, it is understood, and will carry 
through 1941 models to the last 
week of this month. Packard al 
ready is producing nothing but 
Clipper models and shortly will ex 
tend this styling to other models 
in its line. Interruption to body 
supplies was occasioned last week 
as a result of the excessive heat 
Paint operators in the Briggs Mel 
drum plant reported they could not 
stand the heat Monday, so the plant 
was closed. Next day they walked 
out in an unauthorized strike, claim 
ing that the company refused to 
pay them for time lost because of 
the heat wave. 

Temperatures the early part of 
last week in Detroit hovered around 
95, but there were no incidents of 
plant closings other than the Briggs 
incident. 

Apparently the motor companies 
are seeking to push assemblies of 
1942 models just as far as the ma- 
terials situation will permit, feeling 
that curtailment because of short- 
ages is inevitable after the first of 
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the year. There would be little 
point to shutting off early 1942 as- 
semblies, because labor so released 
could not be absorbed in defense 
plants as yet, and materials will be 
available for a start. 

Some of the large producers have 
covered on enormous quantities of 
material and are even taking ship- 
ments as fast as the material is 
processed by suppliers. This will 
mean carrying heavy inventories of 
some items, in contrast to usual 
practice, but it is believed to be one 
sure way of guaranteeing receipt 
of material which later may be- 
come subject to defense priorities. 

Marked changes in appearance of 
the new Ford lines is emphasized 
by those who have seen preliminary 
hand-built models. Apparently a 
more pronounced differentiation be- 
tween the Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln has been effected. Lincoln will 
be equipped with some form of 
fluid drive transmission, which will 
be optional on the Mercury but prob- 
ably not available on the Ford 
series. Ford radiator grille is re- 
ported to be stainless steel, buffed 
and lacquer coated. 


Double Buick Air Engine 
Contract—1000 a Month 


Increased federal commitments 
for plant and expansion and aircraft 
engine production have boosted the 
defense job of Buick to virtually 
double its original size, as forecast 


here several weeks ago. Contracts 
now call for projected output of 
1000 Pratt & Whitney 1400-horse- 


power engines a month. H. H. Cur- 
tice, president of Buick, says it is 
now proposed to manufacture air- 
craft parts at Flint plants, result- 
ing in probable employment of an 
additional 5000 men on_ defense 
work, while better than 10,000 will 
be employed in the Chicago plant 
where machining, assembling and 
testing of engines will be centered. 
The army air corps has increased 
its contract with Buick by $88,000,- 
000 for engine production. The 
original contract was for $36,497,520 
to cover engines and $31,975,150 to 
cover plant and equipment. This 
lease agreement has been increased 
by $10,276,043 to cover expansion 
in Flint and Melrose Park, IIl. 
Under the new setup, one third 
of Buick aircraft division employ- 
ment will be in Flint plants, and 
a number of plant buildings will be 
given over to this phase of opera- 
tions, thereby cushioning any drop 
in employment resulting from cur- 
tailment of auto production. 
Meanwhile Chevrolet has _ been 
awarded contract totaling $89,075,- 
000 for production of Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines and parts at its motor 
and axle plant in Tonawanda, N. Y., 
production scheduled to start around 
October, 1942, or 15 months hence. 
(See also page 35). 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 356,962 449,492 *524,058 
Feb. .. 317,520 422,225 *509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 *533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 *489,854 
May ..... 313,248 412,492 545,321 
5 mos, 1,731,495 2,176,874 2,602,408 
June..... 324,253 362,566 pels 
OY 26.5. 218,600 246,171 
Aug 103,343 89,866 
Sept 192,679 284,583 
Oct 324,689 514,374 
Nov 368,541 510,973 
Dec 469,118 506,931 
Year ....3,732,718 4,692,338 


*Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1941 1940t 
June 14 .... . 134,682 93,635 
gune Zi .... . 133,565 90,060 
June 28 . 127,926 87,550 
July 5 96,457 51,975 


tComparable week 





Ford has received letter of intent 
for an additional $67,500,000 to cover 
purchase of tools and equipment to 
outfit its new Willow Run bomber 
plant at Ypsilanti, Mich., where 
prospects of eventual employment 
of some 60,000 are causing no little 
consternation among the local citi- 
zenry when they contemplate such 
mundane things as the traffic prob- 
lem, sewers, water supply and hous- 
ing. 

Some figures on the Ford bomber 
plant give an idea as to the startling 
size of the structure. Total floor 
area, including hangars, will be 3,- 
700,000 square feet, with factory 
floor area of 2,547,000 square feet. 
Located on a 975-acre tract of land, 
the plant will be 1280 feet wide in 
front and 3200 feet in length. The 
Consolidated B-24 bomber to be 
built there has a wingspread of 115 
feet and costs $250,000. Now on 
order are 800, plus complete sub- 
assemblies and parts for 1200 more. 
Several thousand men will be at 
work on plant construction by the 
end of this month, but operations 
are not expected to start before next 


spring. 
Last week the army took over 
completely the Wayne county air- 


port here and will outfit and staff 
the field for installation of arma- 
ment in warplanes. Vast numbers 
of machine guns, power turrets, 
bomb racks and cannon produced 
by plants in this area will be de- 
livered to the airport for installa- 
tion in new fighting planes. The 
army took a lease on the field, re- 
newable yearly until 1966, at an- 
nual fee of $113,000. 


Studebaker Army Trucks 


Studebaker has received order 
for army trucks in excess of $15,- 
000,000, calling for several thou- 











sand of a six-wheel drive 2%-ton 


cargo type of truck, samples of 
which were submitted for tests 
months ago. Order has been an- 
ticipated and new production and 
assembly lines installed at South 
Bend to permit a quick start on the 
contract. 


Three Flint, Mich., executives of 
Chevrolet—Arnold Lenz, assistant 
general manufacturing manager, E. 
A. Hall, general superintendent of 
the sheet metal division, and E. R. 
Wilson, assistant resident engineer 
—have been granted a patent for 
design and manufacture of a 
stamped sheet steel piston, possibly 
suited at some future date to use 
in automobile engines. 


Chrysler tank arsenal reports it 
is buying materials, supplies and 
finished goods directly from more 
than 700 individual companies lo- 
cated in 130 cities in 20 states, typi- 
cal of widespread subcontracting re- 
quired by defense jobs. 


Factory Building Costs 
Advance 10 Per Cent 


@ Factory building costs increased 
approximately 10 per cent during 
the second quarter of 1941, accord- 
ing to the quarterly index compiled 
by The Austin Co., Cleveland. The 
index, which advanced 10 points to 
109 in the spring quarter, has chart- 
ed labor and material costs in con- 
struction of a typical one-story steel 


frame, monitor type plant since 
1913. 
“Latest advance reflects record- 


breaking activity for the national 
defense program and unprecedented 
pressure for construction labor and 
material in certain areas which 
have felt the full impact of the de- 
fense building boom,” George A. 
Bryant, Austin president, explained. 
“There are now so many special 
factors in almost every building 
project that average costs are sig- 
nificant only insofar as they indi- 
cate the general price trend... . 
“The unparalleled need for speed 
in the completion of defense plants 
has likewise led to more overtime 
for engineers and field labor, all of 
which has increased costs propor- 
tionately. With construction work- 
ers getting time and a half and 
double time for overtime, and work- 
ing six or seven days a week, the 
average hourly cost of labor in the 
building trades advances from one- 
sixth to one-third more than the 
established hourly rates.” 


@ Sales of mechanical coal-burning 
stokers in the first five months of 
1941 were 70 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding period last 
year, according to the Stoker Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Record 
breaking sales total has been pre- 
dicted for 1941. 
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... Ask your supplier about 
Molybdenum high speed steels. 
Experience proves they pay. 


You know what you want from your cutting tools. Here’s what users are getting from 
molybdenum high speed steels, in comparison with the tungsten types. 


Equivalent cutting properties Greater toughness Lower cost 


These are facts — with nine years’ experience in thousands of shops to back them up. Check 
cost and periormance records with any user you like. See your supplier for the proper 
analysis and heat treatment for your requirements. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED + FERROMOLYBDENUM CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 


Clima -1 w pany 
500 Fi Nex rk City 


July 7, 1941 











90% of Army’s $457,415,409 Defense 


Awards in Week for Aircraft, Parts 


@ AIRCRAFT and aircraft parts 
awards reported last week by the 
War Department comprised nearly 
90 per cent, in value, of the $457,- 
415,409 total placed in the period. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and North 
American Aviation Inc. received 
contracts totaling nearly $300,000,- 
000 for assembly of medium bomb- 
ers at government-owned plants 
under construction at Omaha, 
Nebr., and Kansas City, Kans. Ma- 
jor subcontractors for each award 
were designated. 

General Motors Corp.’s Buick Mo- 
tors Division and General Electric 
Co. also received large contracts for 
airplane engines and parts. Con- 
struction awards were .placed for 
improvement and extension of air- 


ports throughout the nation. Con- 
iracts reported: 
Callahan, W. E., Construction Co., Dal- 


las, Tex., miscellaneous buildings, rail- 
roads, roads, fencing, miscellaneous 
utilities, runways and a construction 
camp at Southwestern Proving Ground, 
Hope, Ark., $7,056,933 

ummings, Matthew, Co. Inc., mainten- 
ance shop, warehouses, barracks, mess, 
day room, office and storehouse and 
utilities at motor repair shops, Ft 
Devens, Massachusetts, $1,181,814. 
aton & Smith, and H. P. Moran, San 
Franciseo, for ordnance storage depot 
at Benicia arsenal, California, includ- 
ing igloo magazines, asphaltic roads, 


railroad, loading 
facilities, bridges, railroad underpass, 
underground storage magazine and 
warehouses, $3,089,779. 

Hawaiian Contracting Co., Honolulu, T. 
H., and Pacific Bridge Co., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,385,815 for construction of 
army pier terminal and chemical war- 
fare service depot at Kapalama basin 
and extension of pier at Hickam field, 
Hawaii. Complete project to total $3,- 
556,260, will include water supply im- 
provements and sewage treatment 
plant at Wheeler field and Schofield 
barracks, Hawaii. 

Martin, Glenn L., Nebraska Co., $166,- 
261,527 for assembly of medium bom- 
bardment planes at government- 
owned plant in Omaha, Nebr. Chrysler 
Corp., Hudson Motor Car Co., and 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. have been 
designated major subcontracvors. 

Mitchell, Russ, Inc.; T. B. Hubbard Con- 
struction Co.; Knutson Construction 
Co.: ana Joseph F. Meyer Jr, all of 
Houston, Tex., $7,566,517 contract for 
shipping terminal, magazines, miscel- 
laneous other buildings, roads, rail- 
roads and other utilities at San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot, Houston. 

North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., assembly of medium bombard- 
ment planes at the government-owned 
plant in Kansas City, Kans., $127,440,- 
000. General Motors Corp., Fisher Body 
Division, major subcontractor. 

Sanderson & Porter, New York, supple- 
mental agreement to original fixed fee 
contract for additional shell loading 
facilities at the Elwood Ordnance 
Plant, Joliet, Ill., $5,774,075. 

Stevens Bros. and Miller-Hutchinson Co. 
Inc., New Orleans, pier and transit shed 
construction on existing piling, and 





Martin Awarded $166,000,000 Bomber Contract 
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@ Britain's latest air weapon, the Martin 187 (“Baltimore”) medium bomber, was 


completed last week by Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 


It is believed to be the 


fastest bomber of its class in the world and will carry heavy offensive and de- 


fensive firepower, including power-driven gun _ turret. 
Wright engines of 1600 horsepower each. 


ibility. 


It is powered with two 


It has an all-plastic nose for wide vis- 
Last week United States War Department awarded Martin a contract 
for $166,000,000 medium bombers. 


See report above 


platforms, drainage 


necessary utilities at New Orleans port 
of embarkation. 


Air Corps Awards 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
turbine supercharger assemblies, $21,- 
776,000. 

General Motors Corp., Buick Motor Di- 
vision, Detroit, aircraft engines and 
spare parts, $88,000,000. 

North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., airplanes and spare parts, $6,- 
352,650. 

Ordnance Department Awards 


Acme Pattern & Machine Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, gages, $1225.25. 


Alloy Fabricators Inc., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., jacketed dissolving’ Kettles, 
$2736. 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa., 
assembling machines, $10,000. 

American Car & Foundry co., Berwick, 
Pa., clutch plates, $13,105.50. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Andrew 
SS. Campbell Division, Bridgeport, 
Conn., abrasive cutting machines, 
$2637. 

American Cutter & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, cartridge punches and ejecting 
stems, $72,350. 

American Manganese Bronze Co., Phila- 
delphia, manganese bronze bars, $3645. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Fed- 
erated Metals Division, Newark, N. J., 
bismuth solder, $1965.50. 

Apex Tool & Cutter Co. Inc., Shelton, 
Conn., inserted blade cutters, $2108. 
Arens Controls’ Ine., Chicago, hand 
throttle cable assemblies, $1691.25. 
Auto-Ordnance Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 

guns, $416,655. 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Steel Works _ Division, 
castings, $205,104.72. 

Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, 
$6890. 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., grinding tools, $1667.82. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
steel parts and overhaul of light tanks, 
$1160.64. 

Better Built Door Co. Inc., Jenkintown, 
Pa., furnish and install overhead elec- 
trically operated doors, $1615. 

B. G. Corp., New York, parts for light 
tanks, $16,193. 

Blakeslee, G. S., & Co., Cicero, U11., wash- 
ing machines, $2535. 

Bliss & Laughlin ine., ma:vey, Ill., steel 
parts and overhaul of light tanks, 
$5078.94. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Division, Chicago, commercial pressed 
steel seats, $1054; Rockford Drilling 
Machine Division, Rockford, Ill., parts 
for tanks, $19,978.03. 

Boyt Harness Co., Des 
tool rolls, $4206.41. 

Brockway Motor Co. 
tractors, $3749.60. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 
$57,082.84. 

Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, $27,588.18. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
equipment, $36,946. 

Chandler & Price Co., 


Works, Standard 
Philadelphia, 


gages, 


Moines, Iowa, 


Inc., Philadelphia, 
teading, Pa., steel, 


Steel Corp., Chicago, 


drying 
Cleveland, power 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
land, brass, $3481.99. 

Colonial Electric Co., 
stranded wire, $1313.33. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., gun components, $16,- 
079.70. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, weighing equipment, $2725. 


Inc., Cleve- 


Philadelphia, 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., engine assemblies, parts for 
tanks, $372,967. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons Ine., Tacony, 


Philadelphia, armor plates, $6019.30. 
Doekhler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
die castings, $2129.58. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
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collimating telescopes, $45,647.54. 
Edgecomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, strip 
steel, $1082.90. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
steel, $111,058.48. 
General Motors Corp., AC Spark Plug 
Division, Flint, Mich., speedometers, 
$1870. 

General Motors Sales Corp., New De- 
parture Division, Meriden, Conn., ball 
bearings, $3585. 

General Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, 
Pa., castings, $171,364.44. 

Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
chasers, $4135 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., tools, 
$1331.46. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
rigid conduit, machine ells and 
couplings, $1583.11. 

Great Lakes Steel Co., Boston, sheet steel, 
$26,267.13. 

Hesse Machine & Mfg. Co., Boston, gages, 
$1140. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
spare parts for tractors, $16,905.16. 
Jahn, B., Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 

gages, $1074. 

Lapointe Machine Tool Co., 
Mass., broach blades, $11,930. 

Ludlow Stamping & Fabricated Steel 
Co., Upper Darby, Pa., chest handles, 
$6459.60. 

Machinery Builders, Long Island City, 
N. Y., machines for assembling discs, 
$1758.55. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
steel castings, $180,618.88. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., pressure gage testers, 
$9326. 

Master Machinery & Tool Co., Chicago, 
gages, $3780. 

McKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, N. J., 
staking machines, $17,376. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $7433.50. 

Moore, George W., Inc., 
$1356 60. 


Philadelphia, 


Hudson, 


Pittsburgh, 


Boston, screws, 














Nationai Electric Products 
omy, Pa., wire, $2305.50. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
ney Division, West 
drill shanks, $2650. 
Pallet Sales Corp., New 

$4130. 
Pease, O. F., Co., Chicago, blueprinting 
machines, $4080.50. 
Philadelphia Bronze & Brass Corp., Phila- 
deiphia, manganese bronze, $37,966. 


Hariford, 


Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minn., 


plugs and parts for tanks, $1606. 


tepublic Steel Corp., Chicago, steel, 
$5461.79. 
teska Spline Products Co., Detroit, 


gages, $7294. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., 
steel, $2231.74. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
strip steel strappings, $1520. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Philadelphia, 
transmission cable, $3180. 

Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 
submachine gun magazines, $72,000 

Springfield Stamp & Die Co., Springtield, 
Mass., steel stamps, $4485. 

Standard Steel Spring Co., Blood Brothers 
Macnine Co. Division, Allegan, Mich., 
parts for tanks, $1083.90. 

Star Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 
guides, bases, pins, and punches, $5200. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., transmissions 
for tanks, $127,400. 

Towmotor Co., Cleveland, elevating fork 
gasoline truck, $2313.68. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., cut 
ting tools, $2989.70. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, East Hartford, Conn., oil tem- 
perature controls for tanks, $33,884. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, 
Mass., steel drop forgings, $1866.30. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Titusville, 
Pa., steel, $1042.59. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, parts for 
case priming tools, $8263 


& Son Inc., Chicago, 


Chicago, 





Brush and Emery Wheel Clean Steel for Shells 








@ “Burnishing” a bar of shell steel against an emery wheel and brush at Texasteel 
Co.’s Ft. Worth, Tex., plant. After the billet has been cut off and heated for forg- 
ing. operator removes scale thoroughly on this combination grinder and wire 
brush setup. Grinder removes heavy scale, wire brush removes light scale and 


cleans entire surface. 


This prevents scale from becoming embedded in surface 


of the shell during forging and lengthens life of forging dies. NEA photo, passed 
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by U. S. Army ordnance officer at St. Louis 





Corp., Econ- 


Pratt & Whit- 
Conn., 


York, pallets, 





Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, replace 
ment parts, $1227.60 

Western Cartridge Co., Winchester Re 
peating Arms Co. Division, New Haven, 
Conn., cartridges, shotguns, $21,710 
East Alton, Ill., cartridges, $1498 

Whitney Chain Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 
chain assemblies, $2210 

Wilmington Experimental Station, Wilm- 
ington, Del., primer mixing machines 
$12,500. 

Wood, Alan, Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 
diamond figured floor plates, $4693.80 

Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, gun 
packet expansion joints, $1861. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., steel, $3025.22. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Acorn Insulated Wire Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wire, $640.78 
Aerovox Corp., New 
capacitators, $540 
Airadio ane., Stamford, 

51775. 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, telephone central office equip- 
ment, dial telephones, $125,751.75 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Charleston 
W. Va., axes, $4380. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Corp., 
Ind., cable, $10,500. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, motion pic 
ture cameras, $3531.20. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., starting relays 
and ball bearing spacers, $763.60 

Bendix fadio Corp., Baltimore, 
compass units, $2706 

Bright Star Battery Co., Clifton, N. J 
batteries, $803.54 

Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, Long 
Island, N. Y., cable with reels, $76,- 
044.50 

Cornelius, H. M., Co., New 
equipment, $965.25. 

Dicke Tool Co. Inc., 
bars, $6381.04 

Dietz, H., Co., 
§1460 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., recording equipment, $24,405.50 

Ehrick, Fred, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., panels, 
$205,500 

Kisenmann Magneto Corp., Brooklyn 
N. Y., miscellaneous parts for engine, 

$563.75. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
batteries, $51.894 

Federal Mfg. & Engineering Co., 
lyn, N. Y., tuning units, $28,500. 

Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y¥ 
cameras, $1338.48 

Frieze, Julian P., & 3altimore, 
meteorological equipment, $22,333 

General Dry Batteries Inc., Cleveland, 
batteries, $5820.33 

General Electric Supply Corp., 
N. Y., conduit, $2142.53. 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, under- 
ground telephone cable, cable-laye! 
plow, wire, cable and reels, loading 

switchboards, capacitators, 


Bedford, Mass., 


Conn., panels 


Marion 


radio 


York, drill 
Downers Grove, Ill 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


cases 


Cleveland 


Brook 


Sons, 


Syracuse, 


coil cases, 
$116,072.78. 

Gussack Machined Products Ine., 
Island City, N. Y., 
$2192. 

Homelite Corp., Port 
power units, $2560 
Janette Mfg. Co, Chicago, motor genera 
tor sets, $7066.40 
Joslyn Co., Chicago, 

$6279.20. 

Karp Metal Products Co. Inc 
N. Y., cabinet racks and 
$4505.10. 

Kaustine Co. Inc., 
tanks, $6510. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, relay control cabinets, telephone 
switchboards, $30,861.71. 

Kennecott Wire & Cable Co., Phillipsdale 
R. I., switchboard cable, $7835. 

Laganke Electric Co., Cleveland, panels, 
$4420. 

Lauson Co., New Holstein, Wis., 


Long 
knob assemblies, 


Chester, N. Y 


jacks, wire rope, 


Brooklyn, 
panels, 


Perry, N me fuel 


miscel- 
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laneous engine parts, $3180 

Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, protectors, 
$1890 

Manco Mfg. Co., Bradley, II1., 
handle assemblies, $900. 

May Hardware Co., Washington, ma 
chinist vises, $2694 

Mitchell Camera Corp., West Hollywood, 
Calif., motion picture cameras, $21,- 
651 

National Carbon Co. Inc., New York, 
batteries, $66,968.33. 

National Cine Laboratories, New 
motion picture tripods, $5199.20. 

National Electric & Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., telegraph keys, contact springs 
and contact levers, $1241.75. 

Ohmite Mfg Co., Chicago, 
$544.50 

Ray-O-Vac Co., 
$56,541.30 

R. C. A. Mfg. Co. Inc., Indianapolis, port- 
able public address sets, beat oscil- 
lator assemblies, $13,446.40. 

Remler Co. Ltd., San Francisco, plugs, 
$545. 

Sarvas Electric Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., bat- 
tery charging panels, $1113. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., cable, $977.50. 
Solar Mfg. Corp., Bayonne, N. J., 
citors, $523.98. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., telephones, switch- 
boxes, main distribution and equip- 
ment frames, $23,194.67. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, perforators and 
printers, $58,687.66. 

rophams Inc., Washington, shelters and 
supports, $3675. 

Ulmer, A. J., New Castle, Pa., bearing 
bushings, adapters, $1357.34. 

Ulmer Tool & Mfg. Co. Inc., New York, 
magazines, $2385. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., Bridgeport, 


locking 


York, 


resistors, 


Madison, Wis., batteries, 


capa- 


Conn., machine heads, $1140. 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., York- 
ville, N. Y., pliers, $1950. 

Weiler, Edward W., Newark, N. J., solder- 


ing equipment, $965.94 
Welch, W. M., Mfg. Co., 
eters, S7035. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., voltmeters, ammeters 
splicing clamps, $28,943.78 
White, David, Co., Milwaukee 
lites and tripods, $29,135 
Yates American Machine Co., General 
Refrigeration Division, Beloit, Wis., 
refrigerating units, $1006.20 


Chicago, barom- 


theodo- 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J., pneu- 
matic floats and reconnaissance boat, 
$2170 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
railroad cars, $223,750 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., loccmotives, $286,750. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cyclone 
Fence Division, Cleveland, fence, Con 
nelisville airport radio range, Penn- 
Sylvania, $2250; Cincinnati Division 
welded steel fabric, Patterson field, 
Ohio, $7603.20 

Ames, W., & Co., 
vanized bolts, 
$3652.29 

Aqua Systems Inc., New York, Air Corps 
gasoline fueling system, MacDill field, 
Tampa, Fla., $99,307; gasoline fueling 
system, Eglin fleld, Valpara‘so, Fla., 
$19,203. 


Jersey City, N. J., gal- 
washers, and. spikes, 


\rizona Refining Co., Phoenix, Ariz., bi 
tuminous seal coat, Phoenix military 
airport, Litehficld park, Arizona, 
$6703.95 

Bair, Roy L., Spokane, Wash., grad:ng 
and paving of runways, drainage fa 
cilities, and boundary fence, Wenatchec 
city airport, Washington, $288,789.50 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
structural steel, Patterson field, Ohio, 
$118,080 

Caterpiller Tractor Co 
tors, $8195.35 

Central Construction Co 


Peoria, Lll., trac- 


Lawrence, 
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Mass., apron, taxiways and wgasoline 
distribution system, Manchester air- 
port, New Hampshire, $370,924.10. 

Christy, Lee A., San Antonio, Tex., tem- 
porary link trainer building, Brooks 
field, San Antonio, Tex., $7722. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $7023. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Minnequa, 
Colo., welded steel fabric for runways, 
Hill fleld, Ogden, Utah, $16,100. 

Couse Laboratories Inc., Newark, N. J., 
mobile repair shop bodies, $25,000. 

Davenport Besler Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
locomotives, $421,425. 

Fairbanks Morse & Co., Boston, equip- 
ment for Cherry and Pitkin streets 
pumping stations, East Hartford, Conn., 
$29,257. 

Forcum-James Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
paved runways, taxiway, drainage sys- 
tem, and electric ducts, East Baton 
Rouge Parish airport, Louisiana, $497,- 
150. 

Gammino, M. A., Construction Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., extension of existing air- 
port runways, Rhode Island state air- 
port, Hillsgrove, R. I., $189,524.20. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
locomotives, $197,400. 

Gray Marine Motor Co., Detroit, tug boat, 
$3021.60. 


Hall, E. C., Co. and J. C. Compton, Eu- 


gene, Oreg., airport, Eugene, Oreg., 
$290,161.15. 
Hedenberg, A., & Co. Ine., Duluth, 


addition and alterations, United States 
engineer office building, Duluth, $46,900 

Hubbard Construction Co., Orlando, Fla., 
paving runway and taxi strip, Lee 
county airport, Ft. Myers, Florida, 
$97,308.50. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painted Post, N. Y.. 
air compressors, $7924. 

Jahn, C. R., Co., Chicago, trailers, $1865. 

Johnson & Kramer, St. Charles, Minn., 
boiler and engine building, United 








States Boatyard, Fountain City, Wis., 
$7966.50. 

Keating, Daniel J., Co., Philadelphia, 
steam supply and return mains, Scott 
field, Belleville, Ill., $87,000. 

K D Lamp Co., Cincinnati, reflectors, 
$9000. 

Luther Grinder & Tool Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., bench grinders, $2537.04. 

Markham Products Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., shores and jacks, $19,375. 

Minor Construction Co., Belleville, IIl., 
theatre, Scott field, Illinois, $70,338. 
New State Electric Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
lighting system, Sky Harbor airport, 

Phoenix, Ariz., $36,806. 

Nicholson, H. B., Los Angeles, sewage 
treatment plant, Phoenix military air- 
port, Litchfleld park, Arizona, $74,969. 

Northwest Construction Co., Seattle, 
grading and paving runway and taxi- 
way, King county airport (Boeing 
field), Washington, $239,520. 

Nunnelly, F. A., San Antonio, Tex., depot 
armament, fire-control, supply and re- 
pair building, Duncan field, Texas, $93,- 
994. 

Petry, N. G., Denver, service 
Lowry field, Denver, $45,950. 
Pittman Auto Co., Brownsville, Tenn., hy- 

draulic dump trucks, $3983.64. 

Silver State Construction Co., Fallon, 
Nev., drainage facilities, Winslow air- 
port, Winslow, Ariz., $252,580. 

Somerville, Thomas, Co., Washington, 
pipe fittings, $2754.57. 

Sordoni Construction Co., Forty Fort, Pa., 
airplane repair dock, Middletown air 
depot, Pennsylvania, $372,300. 

South Chester Tube Co., Chester, Pa., 
drive pipe, $8518.80. 

Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., steel tug, 
$94,869. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., New York, pile- 
clay diggers, rock drills, air hose, wood 
driver attachments, paving breakers, 
boring machines, $19,764. 

Twaits, Ford J., Co., Los Angeles, sew- 


club, 





Complete First Bofors Antiaircraft Gun 





@ First Bofors 40-millimeter rapid fire antiaircraft gun produced by Chrysler Corp. 
was tested in Detroit last week before being sent to Akron, O., where its mount 


was added by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Two pilot models, first to be made in 


America, were formally presented to the United States Army last week. Chrysler 
has allocated 400,000 square feet of manufacturing space in nine plants in De- 
troit and Indiana to making the guns, considered by military experts as the best 
protection against dive bombing. Chrysler also has broken ground for two new 
plants in Detroit, involving approximately 200,000 square feet (STEEL, June 30, 
p. 28). Firestone erected a $1,500,000 building in 35 days to build the mounts 
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age disposal plant, Mather field, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., $59,750. 


United Steel Fabricators Inc., Wooster, 
O., steam tunnel cover plates, Patter- 
son fleld, Ohio, $3339. 


Vulcan Construction Co., Boston, sewage 
treatment plant, Windsor Locks air- 
field, Connecticut, $77,692. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Belleville, N. 
J., mobile water purification units, 
$22,000. 

Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Il., 
locomotives, $2625. 

Wilson, Lee, Inglewood, Calif., lighting 
system, Ventura county airport, Ox- 
nard, Calif., $9862. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
chain pullers, $2032.32. 


Medical Corps Awards 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land, imprinting machines, $63,100. 
Anstice, Josiah, & Co. Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., french fry cutters, $5201.20. 
Buck X-Ograph Co., St. Louis, X-ray fleld 
units, $38,500. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., electric food 
choppers and mixers, $22,188.58. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., hot plates, $5983. 

Maclane Hardware Co., New York, hos- 
pital and fleld equipment, $5936.75. 

Scanlon-Morris Co., Madison, Wis., com- 
bination sterilizing outfit, $153,750. 

Service Industries Inc., Chicago, mess 
equipment, $156,642. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., surgical instruments, $1889.25. 

Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis., miscel- 
laneous hospital equipment, $17,942. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Federal Tin Co. Inc., Baltimore, tinplate, 
$3115.81. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J., carriers and canisters, $400,090. 

Washburn Co., Worcester, Mass., clamps 
and loops for gas mask assemblies, 
$4014.47. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


All Coupe Construction Co. Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., theatre, Ft. Knox, Kentucky, 
$54,500. 

American Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, 
Del., tug, DUROCHER, $160,000. 

Chell & Anderson, Chicago, two barracks, 
Ft. Sheridan, Illinois, $54,100. 

Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich., cabin 
boats, $133,000. 

Delaware Construction & Landscape Co., 
Trenton, N. J., concrete mat for coal 
storage, Ft. Monmouth, New Jersey, 
$19,393.50. 

Dion, Frederic J., Salem, Mass., power 
launch, $8546. 

Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, 
Iowa, distribution box boats, $106,000. 

Eckert Fair Construction Co., Dallas, 
Tex., recreation buildings, regimental 
chapels, lavatories, service club, the- 
atre, Camp Bowie, Texas, $456,719.57. 

Equitable Equipment Co., New Orleans. 
water barge, $16,800. 

Harper, J. A., Crowville, La., two bar- 
racks buildings, Camp Livingston, Lou- 
isiana, $21,807. 

Honeycutt, A. J., Co. Inc., North Birming- 
ham, Ala., nine regimental chapels, Ft. 
McClellan, Alabama, $141,715. 

Hooper, C. A., Co., Madison, Wis., exten- 
sion to electric systems and protective 
fence, Savanna ordnance proving 
ground, Illinois, $95,300. 

Interstate Navigation Co., Newport, R. I., 
steamer WESTPORT, $28,000. 

Johnson, Axel E., Chicago, service club, 
Ft. Sheridan, Illinois, $42,900. 

McCarthy, Robert, San Francisco, modi- 
fied mobilization type administration 
building, Presidio of San Francisco, 
$54,318. 

McKee, Robert E., El Paso, Tex., 62 recre- 
ation buildings, Ft. Bliss, Texas, $128,- 
400. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, tractors, 
$3190. 


‘Newark Steamboat Co., Newark, N. J., 


steamer FAIRVIEW, $16,000. 
Shapiro, M., & Son Construction Co., New 
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York, warehouse at Watervliet arsenal, 
New York, $396,700. 

Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., distribution 
box boats, $214,000. 

Twaits, Ford J., Co., and Morrison-Knud- 
sen Co. Inc., Los Angeles, three bar- 
racks and 12 recreation buildings, Ft. 
Ord, California, $59,648. 


Canada’s War Awards 
$38,873,303 in Week 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ War contracts placed by Can- 
ada’s Department of Munitions and 
Supply in the week ended June 20 
numbered 3230, with total value 
$38,873,303. Awards placed with 
United States companies aggregated 
$3,374,010. The orders: 


Aircraft: National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $27,500,000; Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $11,692; Link 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., $8046; 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $5247; 
Weatherhead Co., St. Thomas, $75,304; 
Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
$201,426; Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
real, $197,454; Canadian Wright Ltd., 
Montreal, $262,440; Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd., Montreal; $241,750. 

Land transport: Bickle-Seagrave Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont., $97,024; LaFrance Fire 
Engine & Foamite Ltd., Toronto, $72,768; 
General Motors Products of Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., $54,842; International Har- 
vester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
$17,613; Pierre Thibault, Pierreville, 
Que., $72,768. 

Shipbuilding: Robert Mitchell Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $127,900; Star Shipyard (Mer- 
cer’s) Ltd., New Westminster, B. C., 
$129,950. 

Dockyard supplies: Peacock Bros. Ltd., 





Montreal, $247,050; Renfrew Electric & 
Refrigerator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., 
$13,610; Canadian John Wood Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $6720; British Ropes Cana- 
dian Factory Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
$9046; Hamilton Bridge Western Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., $16,400. 

Instruments: Instruments Ltd., Ottawa, 
$16,134; Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $26,320; Zephyr Looms & Tex- 
tiles Ltd., Guelph, Ont., $22,211. 

Electrical equipment: Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $14,677; North- 
ern Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $13,116; 
Thomas Pocklington Co., Toronto, $18,- 
200; Toronto Metal Spinning Co., Toron- 
to, $7985. 

Ordnance: War Office, England, $46,000 

Munitions: J. Eveleigh & Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $8750; General Steel Wares 
Ltd., Toronto, $9362; T. W. Hand Fire- 
works Co. Ltd., Cooksville, Ont., $17,901. 

Miscellaneous: Moore Bros. Machinery 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $6548; Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $11,745; 
General Steel Wares Ltd., Toronto, $7086; 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $156,- 
121; Northern Construction Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., $80,000; Poole Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., $300,000; 
Rayner Construction Co., Leaside, Ont., 
$280,000; Machinery Depot Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., $14,000. 


@ Foote Mineral Co., 1609 Summer 
street, Philadelphia, is distributing 
to those interested the June issue 
of Foote-Prints, its monthly publi- 
cation, containing an article on 
“Zirconia in Brazil.” It is by Gordon 
H. Chamber, vice president of the 
company, who visited Brazil last 
fall and examined the zirkite mines, 
from which is obtained material 
for the zirconium alloys used in 
the steel industry. 





Canadian Tank Has Cast Steel Hull, Turret 











@ First Canadian-made cruiser tank rolled out of the Montreal Locomotive Works 
shops last week. It differs from the United States 28-ton tank in that the hull and 
turret are cast steel, instead of riveted armor plate. (STEEL, June 30, p. 37). 
Heaviest cannon is mounted in the turret making possible firing in any direction. 

Photo by NEA from Office of Director of Public Information, Ottawa 















Aluminum Plants Proposed To Lift 
Output 600,000,000 Pounds Annually 


@ RECOMMENDED locations for 
eight new aluminum plants to pro- 
duce an-— additional 600,000,000 
pounds annually have been an- 
nounced by OPM. The new plants, 
‘when completed, will raise total 
United States aluminum producing 
capacity to 1,400,000,000 pounds a 
year. Canada will supply an addi- 
tional 200,000,000 pounds. 

Recommendations were forwarded 
by OPM officials to the secretary of 
war for approval, after which they 
will be transmitted to the Defense 
Plant Corp., subsidiary of the Re- 
cénstruction Finance Corp., which 
will finance the new facilities. 

With the power problem resolved, 
construction of all plants in the 
total aluminum expansion program 
can go forward immediately. Names 
of the companies that will operate 
the plants will be announced soon. 

OPM’s recommendations, based 
on a joint report by the Federal 
Power Commission and the Power 
Section of OPM, were made after 
the FPC had completed a_ nation- 
wide survey of power supplies for 
aluminum, and after consultations 
with the Department of the In- 
terior, the Tennessee Vailey Author- 
ity, and public and private power 
agencies. Areas selected and the 
size of plants recommended follow: 

Arkansas: 100,000,000 pounds an- 
nual capacity. 

Bonneville-Grand Coulee _ area: 
two plants, one of 85,000,000 and 
the other of 55,000,000 pounds an- 
nual capacity. 

Upper New York state: two 
plants, one of 100,000,000 and the 
other of 50,000,000 pounds annual 
capacity. 

Alabama: 100,000,009 pounds an- 
nual capacity. 

California: 70,000,000 pounds an- 
nual capacity. 

North Carolina: 40,000,000 pounds 
annual capacity. 


Will Be Privately Operated 


Recommendations of the FPC and 
the Power Section of OPM were 
based on the following conclusions, 
made after a comprehensive sur 
vey of the entire power supply of 
ihe nation: 

New aluminum plants should be 
located where they will be economi- 
cally sound after the emergency. 

Power supply at the _ locations 
recommended can be obtained as 
rapidly as the plants can be con- 
structed. 

Temporary measures can be taken 
to assure the necessary power by 
(a) improving transmission inter 
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connections, (b) pooling and re- 
ducing power reserves, and (c) cer- 
tain curtailment measures. 

Specific recommendations for 
permament removal of power de- 
ficiencies, to be met in the interim 
by emergency measures, are being 
formulated by OPM in co-operation 
with the FPC, the Department of 
War, and other agencies. 

All the new plants involved in 
the recommendations will be gov- 
ernment-owned but privately oper- 
ated under a lease arrangement, de- 
tails of which will be worked out 
by the Defense Plant Corp. and 
the companies involved. 


Alcoa Forging, Casting 
Plants Near Completion 


New plants being constructed at 
Los Angeles and Lafayette, Ind., by 
the Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Included in a program which 
involves expenditure of $200,000,000 
of the company’s own funds, they 
are part of an expansion which is 
crowding into two years the equi- 
valent of at least two decades of 
peace-time growth. 

In 1937, in order to serve the air- 
plane industry more effectively, 
the company bought 15 acres of 
land in Vernon, a section of Los 
Angeles, and erected on it a sand 
and permanent-mold foundry and 
forge plant. The works was com- 
pleted early in 1938. At the start 
of the war, the Vernon works had 
a capacity of 100,000 pounds of 
aluminum alloy forgings, and 424,- 
000 pounds of sand and permanent- 
mold castings a month. 

In the spring of 1940 an expan- 
sion of the Vernon facilities was 
announced, including the addition 
of an extrusion works and a rivet 
plant, as well as additions to the 
existing aluminum foundry and 
forge plant. 

Very shortly, the sand and per- 
manent mold casting capacity will 
have been increased to 593,000 
pounds a month, an increase of 40 
per cent, and the forging capacity 
to 450,000 pounds a month, an in- 
crease of 350 per cent. The new 
extrusion plant will be turning out 
extruded shapes at the rate of 
1,019,000 pounds a month, while the 
new rivet plant will be producing 
70,000 pounds of rivets a month. 
By March, 1942, forging capacity 
will have been increased an addi- 
tional 50,000 pounds a month. 

The Lafayette works is also a 
fairly new plant. An _ extrusion 
plant and tube mill were built and 


placed in operation in January, 
1939. When hostilities broke out 
between Great Britain and Ger- 
many in 1939, the Lafayette works 
had a capacity of 695,000 pounds of 
extruded shapes and 122,000 pounds 
of tubing a month. By October of 
this year, the floor space will have 
been increased 413 per cent. 

By December the extruded shape 
capacity will have been expanded 
to 4,256,000 pounds monthly, or six 
times the capacity in 1939, while 
the tubing capacity will have 
reached 1,034,000 pounds a month, 
or nine times the capacity of 1939. 
However, by April, 1942, the tubing 
capacity will have been expanded 
to 1,348,000 pounds a month, or 11 
times the capacity in 1939. 


Warns of Boomerang in 
Antistrike Legislation 


@ Efforts to prohibit strikes by law 
or impose compulsory arbitration 
are likely to boomerang and _ in- 
crease rather than decrease indus- 
trial disputes. This finding, based 
on a study of the compulsory arbi- 
tration laws in Australia, Canada 
and Great Britain, is contained in a 
pamphlet recently published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Pamphlet, Labor in the Defense 
Crisis by T. R. Carskadon, sum- 
marizes a survey of the defense 
labor problem made by a committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
headed by William H. Davis, chair- 
man, Defense Mediation Board. 

Strikes, it is stated, have oc- 
curred mainly in newly organized 
industries. 

Voluntary mediation was urged 
as best means of avoiding strikes 
and work stoppages. Proportion 
of success in mediation cases, pam- 
phlet reports, usually runs above 
90 per cent. 


Government Finances 
Defense Plant Tooling 


@ Metal Cutting Tools Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., was authorized last week 
to execute a $250,000 lease agree- 
ment with the Defense Plant Corp. 
for acquisition of machinery and 
equipment. Facilities are to be 
used in manufacture of machine 
tools, and are furnished at War De- 
partment’s request. 

Jesse Jones, federal loan adminis- 
trator, reported also the Defense 
Plant Corp. has authorized execu- 
tion of a lease agreement with Ty- 
coon Tackle Inc., Miami, Fla., for 
construction and equipping of a 
plant at Miami. Costing $81,650, 
the facilities will be used in manu- 
facture of precision instruments 
for the aircraft industry. Title will. 
be retained by Defense Corp., with 
Tycoon Tackle operating the plant. 
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Lake Cities Endorse, 
Oppose Seaway Project 


® Opposition to the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway is being ex- 
pressed in hearings before’ the 
house rivers and harbors commit- 
tee in Washington. Hubert B. Ful- 
ler, chairman of the transportation 
committee, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, testified last week that 
the waterway would be “undesir- 
able from the standpoint of the 
country at large and would be seri- 
ously detrimental to Cleveland.” 

His organization, he said, does 
not favor the project from naviga- 
tion, power or defense standpoint. 
As a defense project “it seems un- 
wise to dissipate time, energy and 
money on work that cannot be 
made available quickly. He _ ex- 
pressed the opinion that ocean- 
going shipments to and from Great 
Lakes ports would be much less 
than expected. Surveys of indus- 
trial areas adjacent to the lakes 
indicate small use for the water- 
way. 

As to shipbuilding on the Great 





Lakes, Mr. Fuller stated Maritime 
Commission ships had too deep 
draft to be constructed there and 
taken to salt water, and types of 
warships possible to be built on 
the lakes were limited by depth of 
the canal. Power development 
would be of no value to Cleveland 
or Ohio, he declared. 

Mayors of two other Great Lakes 
cities endorsed the project as an 
aid to national defense. Mayo) 
Edward J. Jeffries, Detroit, testified 
the seaway would put the indus 
tries of the Midwest on “the main 
street of world commerce.” 

Mayor Carl F. Zeidler, Milwau 
kee, declared his constituents fa 
vored the development 


Navy’s Ship Orders 
Total $7,234,262,178 


@ Vessels ordered by the Navy since 
Jan. 1, 1940, total 2831, with aggre 
gate cost $7,234,262,178, Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox reported last 
week. The Navy’s program for aid 
ing privately owned shipbuilding 


concerns expand facilities to speed 
up the naval building rate has given 
direct benefits to 26 states, he said 
Employed on the shipbuilding pro 


gram as of June 1, 1941, were 203, 
116. Navy yards employed 150,893 
private shipyards 52,523. This rep 
resented an increase of 6225 since 
May 1, 1941 

Contracts signed for expans‘on of 
facilities totaled $381,677,944 Total 
of letters of intent was $41,000,195 
and prospective contracts aggregat- 
ed $77,321,860. Navy yards’ total of 
contracts signed was $207,853,984; 
private shipbuilders’, $132,017,229: 
and general industry, $41,806,731 
Private shipbuilders had been issued 
letters of intent totaling $5,342,000 
general industry, $35,658,195. 

States benefiting most from the 
half-billion dollar expansion pro 
gram, and the total for each: Penn 
sylvania, $102,447,094: New York, 
$80,920,097; ‘California, $47,310,491; 
Virginia, $43,958,000; Massachusetts, 
$33,874,700; New Jersey, $32,633,094; 
Washington, $24,060,000; South Cai 
Olina, $12,675,000; Ohio, $12,102,509: 
and New Hampshire, $10,035,500 





Assembly Line for Small, Vital Defense Motors 





@ One of the most 
duction operations in which Gen- 


unusual pro- 


eral Motors Corp. has ever en 
gaged is the manufacture of a 
tiny, but vital defense item, watch- 
like in size and precision, weigh- 
ing scarcely 7 ounces and accu- 
rate to one ten-thousandth of an 
inch. It is the Autosyn motor 
made by the Delco Appliance Divi- 
sion, Rochester, N. Y., at the rate 
of several hundred daily. Four 
months after receiving a $2,500,0C0 
subcontract from Bendix Aviation 
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Corp., the plant was tooled and in 
regular production. 

In multiple installation of as 
many as 20-odd in one aircraft, the 
function of the motors is to “tell” 
the pilot the exact position of the 
moving parts of his ship. 

The field lamina is built of high 
silicon steel and assembled into a 
nickel silver case, after which it is 
machined to precision dimensions. 
At each step in the operation, the 
unit must pass a complete inspec- 
tion and if at any stage it is mor 


than one ten-thousandth of an inch 
too large or too small it is re 
jected. 

Similar inspections to simila 
limits are maintained as the rotor 
is built up. The rotor is mounted 
on highly sensitive ball bearings, 
which are stored prior to use, in 
glass vials filled with oil; the bea 
ings are never touched by human 
hands, 

Final assembly of the unit is per- 
formed in a completely dust-free, 
air-conditioned room. 








Wanted: More Cheers, Less 


Sneers and Smears 
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@ AMERICAN industry seldom puts its 
best foot forward. Few companies brag 
about their contributions to the defense 
program, except in self defense when they 
are wrongfully accused. 

A few days ago Leon Henderson inti- 
mated that the Chrysler Corp. was not 
“playing the game.’”’ Thus provoked, the 
automobile company stated its case in a 
way that left no doubt as to its whole- 
hearted and effective co-operation in the 


defense program. 


If every company engaged in defense 
work were to catalog its achievements to 
date, the exhibit for industry as a whole 
would be astounding. Few persons, even 
in vantage points in Washington, have 
more than a hazy idea of what has been 
accomplished in America’s mills and shops 
to date. 

But this fine showing could have been 
infinitely better. It is a showing that has 
been made under the severest of handi- 
caps. It is a showing that cannot be im- 
proved much in forthcoming months un- 
less the worst of these handicaps are re- 


moved. 


Most of these obstacles to a more ef- 
fective defense effort can be traced to a 
common source. They spring from an 
epidemic of class hatreds which have been 
fanned into flame during the last eight 
years. 

For instance, in our defense work of 
1941 our labor problems are complicated 
first by the feud between A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. and secondly by government agen- 


cies which are openly partial to certain 
favored union organizations. 

In 1918 industry did not face this han- 
dicap; it enjoyed the effective co-operation 
of labor through a sterling leader in the 
person of Samuel Gompers and through 
government agencies which were impar- 
tial. 

Today industry contends with all sorts 
of animosities. Farmers have been taught 
to discount industry’s motives. Employes 
have been incited into assuming that their 
employers are unfair. Investors have been 
given the impression that most investment 
opportunities are crooked. Small business 
is being told that “big business” is out to 
ruin it. The public is being encouraged 
to think success is a crime and failure a 
virtue. A general state of cynicism pre- 
vails which approaches close to nihilism. 


In 1918 industry had none of these de- 
structive factors to contend with. Men 
and women in all walks of life were willing 
to believe that the other fellow sometimes 
was actuated by proper and generous mo- 
tives. There were no clearly defined class 
lines. Enthusiasm for a common objective 

a democracy’s primary weapon against 
the ruthless efficiency of a military des- 
potism—was this nation’s big asset in 1918. 

We do not have that enthusiasm now. 

Why? 

Because we have in Washington in 1941 
too few cheer leaders and too many sneer 
and smear leaders. 
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Activity Index Climbs to 
New Peak During June 


S ACTIVITY in the iron, steel and metalworking in- 
dustries, as measured by STEEL'S index, climbed to a 
new peak level during June. In that month the 
weekly index averaged 138.7, compared with the 134.8 
recorded during May and was well above the 127.2 
average for April. During June 1940 the index av- 
eraged 114.1, while for the comparable month of 1937 
and 1929 it was 109.9 and 120.3 respectively. 
Encouraging headway has been made toward the 
change-over to a defense and war economy during the 
first half of this year. Output of defense industries 


The BUSINESS TREND 





has recorded marked improvement the last six 
months. In many industrial lines production facilities 
are being strained to the limit and output is frequent- 
ly over rated capacity. However, despite this record 
breaking output of military goods, production is still 
substantially below the desired level. 

In some instances use of substitutes and large in- 
ventories have made it possible for civilian goods 
manufacturers to maintain the near peak operations 
of recent months. However, growing scarcity in those 
vital raw materials needed for defense industries and 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


rapidly declining inventories seem to indicate that 
production for civilian consumption will soon be cur- 
tailed. 

Rationing of more and more materials through vol- 
untary and mandatory action renders replenishment 
of stocks difficult or impossible and in some instances 
affect the availability of substitute materials. OPM 
estimates the 1941 defense program will absorb about 
64 per cent of last year’s durable goods capacity and 








Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1940 = 100 


May April May 


1941 1941 1940 
Steel Ingot Output rm os See 122.9 94.7 
Pig Iron Output ....... ein eee 113.0 838.0 
Building Construction ........ 164.4 121.8 93.6 
Augo Output ...... eer -F 141.2 125.3 115.7 
Freight Movement ............ 120.4 102.6 95.9 
Wholesale Prices ............ 108.2 105.0 99.9 





that 1942 defense program calls for 6 per cent more 
durable goods than turned out for all purposes in 
1940. 

According to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, shipments of manufactured goods attained a 
new high record during May. The board’s index on 
shipments rose seven points to 185 in May and was 
sharply above the 116 level recorded during May 1940. 
Shipments of durable goods were 74 per cent higher 
than in May 1940, while deliveries for non-durable 
goods were 43 per cent higher. Value of new orders 
advanced 2 per cent during May to bring the board’s 
index to 247, an increase of 90 per cent over the 
figure for the same month a year ago. 

Index of unfilled orders rose to 512 in May, an ad- 


Industrial Indicators 


May, 1941 April, 1941 May, 1949 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) 148,262 145,685 112,811 
Iron and steel scrap con 

Sumption (tons) 1,609,000 4,406,000 3,061,000 
Gear Sales Index Zi 292 133 
Foundry equipment new 

order index 298.7 NY gf fe J 129.1 
Finished steel shipments 

(Net tons) 1,745,295 1,687,674 1,084,057 
Ingot output (average 

weekly; net tons) 1,603,106 1,575,228 1,121,395 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 

States ($ Valuation) $548,700,000 $406,675,000 $328,914,000 
\utomobile output 552,000 533,912 452,433 
Coal output, tons 13,400,000 5,975,000 34,896,000 
Business failures; numbe! 1,119 1,149 1,238 


Business failures; liabilities $10,065,000 $13,827,000 $13,068,000 
Cement production, 


(1,000,000) bDbis.7 12.20 10.60 10.04 
Cotton consumption, bales 918,902 920,142 641,635 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 841,557 717,573 670,351 


April, March and April respectively 
Preliminary 
Commodity Prices 


May, 1941 April, 1941 May, 1940 
STEEL's composite average 


of 25 iron & steel prices $38.15 $38.15 $37.33 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index 84.9 83.2 78.4 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.038 $0.928 $1.118 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.83 $0.745 $0.765 
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vance of 8 per cent during the month and 263 per 
cent since May 1940. Value of inventories rose 2.4 
per cent in May. Stocks held by durable goods manu- 
facturers continue the upward trend reported in every 
month except one since June 1939. Durable goods 
inventories are now more than 50 per cent above the 
1939 low and are 14 per cent above the 1937 peak. 

During the week ended June 28 STEEL’S index moved 
into new high ground of 139.1. In the preceding week 
the index stood at 138.7, while in the same period 
last year it was 115.3. Sharp gains in electric power 
consumption and freight carloadings accounted for 
the upturn recorded by the index during the latest 
week. 


The Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


May, 1941 April, 1941 May, 1940 


20 Industrial Stocks? $116.44 $119.10 $130.76 
20 Rail stocks?.. 28.25 28.48 26.52 
15 Utilities? .. aa $17.30 $18.66 $21.45 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent) ; yy —% Wy — % My, 
Com’l. loans (000 omitted) $10,226,000 $9,870,000 $8,475,000 
Federal Reserve ratio 

(per cent). . 91.1 91.3 88.4 


Capital flotations: 
(000 omitted) 


New Capital $106,750 $746,178 $121,445 

Refunding : $299,089 $175,738 $129,870 
Federal Gross debt. (mil- 

lions of dollars) $47,721 $47,231 $42,810 
tailrcad earnings 

($1,000,000). $88.63 $52.57 $47.08 
Stock sales, New York stock 

exchange (1,000,000) 9.66 11.18 38.97 
Bond sales, par value 

($1,000,000) ' $169.3 $209.5 $176.5 


*Dow-Jones averages. 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System 


Foreign Trade 


April, 1941 March, 1941 April, 1940 


Exports . $385,454,000 $357,565,000 $324,018,000 
Imports ; re $287,550,000 $267,784,000 $212,238,000 
Gold exports lean e $2,000 $3,000 $33,000 
Gold imports $171,994,000 $118,569,000 $249,885,000 
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CASTING 





IN RUBBER MOLDS 


has important possibilities 


New method of casting low melting point alloys permits excellent reproduction of 


undercuts—something formerly thought impossible to cast. 
produce fine detail in most intricate shapes without distortion. 


Rubber molds also 
Method cuts cost 


of typical mold from $125 to less than $5, shortening time for making the mold 


from former period of one to two weeks down to only a few hours. 


Molds last 


600 pours, casting at 550 degrees Fahr., producing up to 150 parts per hour. Cast- 


ing speed about 25 pours an hour. 


One operator easily handles two machines. 


Here are latest recommendations on design of molds and their application 


@ CASTING alloys at temperatures 
up to 600 degrees Fahr. in rubber 
molds was thought by most rubber 
experts to be impossible. However, 
rubber has_ successfully replaced 
sand and other mold materials and 
today is used by scores of plants 
in the United States and Canada. 
This new method of casting, while 
still in its infancy, promises to be- 
come important in many lines of 
manufacture. In the 
short span of 18 months, 
it has completely revo- 
lutionized the jewelry 
industry. 

The origin of rubber 


sidered impossible. This fact alone 


has created wide-spread interest. 
There were, however, other rea- 
sons. 


Rubber molds can, in many in- 
stances, eliminate hand-cut bronze 


By FRANK K. SMITH 
Mark Weisberg Laboratories 
Providence, R. I. 





molds for the casting of 
low temperature alloys 
is obscure. Several in- 
dividuals claim to be the 
originators, but docu- 
mentary proof is _ lack- 
ing. It is believed the 
idea came from denistry 
where rubber was and 
still is used to produce 
molds for the casting of 
wax models; in_ turn, 
these are used in cast- 
ing dentures and bridge. 
work in precious metals. 

Solves Many  Prob- 
lems: It is certain that 
the incentive for the 
great recent develop- 
ment in rubber molds 
was provided by the 


jewelry industry where 
it is especially applic- 
able for many reasons. 


In this industry a device 

or process which will 

produce the unusual or 

make possible the fabrication of any 
item at less cost is quickly ac- 
cepted, as the success or failure 
of a jewelry manufacturer depends 
on his ability to create new motifs 
or adopt expensive items to low-cost 
volume production. 


Rubber molds offer the oppor- 


tunity to produce undercut designs, 
an accomplishment 


formerly con- 


50 


would not run into volume produc- 
tion. Here, too, rubber molds of- 
fer a better way by producing a 
finer casting which requires far 
less finishing and only a low-cost 
semipermanent mold. 

Another factor is the demand for 
large seasonal lines. In_ recent 
years this demand has increased un- 
til it presents a very serious prob- 
lem as it is necessary for the manu- 
facturer to build expensive molds 
during the course of a year for, 
perhaps, a 100 or more items and 
then find that only a very small 
portion of these are accepted by 
the buying public. This, of course, 
means a heavy loss on the unused 
molds. Rubber molds provide the 
solution to this problem, for with 
rubber a manufacturer 
can produce an even 
greater line at less cost 
and the amount of loss 
on rejected items is 
negligible because of the 
low unit cost. 

Even First Efforts 
Successful: While the 
first rubber molds were 
crude, they revealed the 
possibilities of this type 
of casting, so develop- 
ment was rapid. In 
early stages, a mold 
was made by using two 
steel plates 8 inches 
long by 6 inches wide by 








Fig. 1—Electrically heated and automatically controlled vul- 
-anizer for making rubber molds 
B. removable ring; D, hydraulic jack and plunger; G, thermo- 
switch 


stat controlling heat elements; H, 


molds which are expensive, costing 
in some instances $125 tor a single 
mold and requiring one or two 
weeks time to make. On ‘the other 
hand, a rubber mold can be made 
in a few hours at a cost of less 
than $5. 

Sandcasting had always been con- 
sidered essential for sample work 
and for expensive items’ which 


A and C, plunger plates; 


%¢-inch thick having 

three bolt hgles on each 
side, and a frame 6 
inches long by 4 inches 
wide and 1 inch high and 
%-inch thick. The pro- 
cedure consisted of lay- 
ing the frame on one 
of the plates, filling it 
half full of molding 
plaster diluted with wa- 
ter to the proper consist- 
ency, and mounting the 
desired model in _ this 
plaster in a manner that 
left the model half imbedded in the 
plaster. The plaster was then per- 
mitted to dry thoroughly. Gener- 
ally heat was applied to hasten the 
drying. 

When dry, a rectangular piece of 
rubber 6 x 4 inches and slightly 
more than *‘%-inch thick was forced 
into the frame on top of the mount- 
ed model, having previously been 
preheated until soft. The top plate 
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was then set up and the six bolts 
tightened by hand. The entire set- 
up then was placed in an oven over 
an ordinary single-burner gas plate. 


Frame temperature then was 
raised to 150 degrees Fahr. measur- 
ing the temperature by a thermom- 
eter inserted through a hole in the 
side of the oven and resting on 
the steel plate. Readings were 
somewhere within 40 degrees of the 
actual temperature. Upon _ reach- 
ing 150 degrees Fahr., the frame 
was removed and all bolts were 
tightened with a socket wrench, the 
frame returned to the oven and 
heated for two hours at 290 de- 
grees Fahr. 


The mold was then considered 
cured, so after cooling for 45 min- 
utes, the bolts were loosened, the 
plaster and rubber removed from 
the frame, and the plaster dissolved 
in water, leaving the model im- 
bedded in the cured rubber. 


This piece of rubber with the 
model in it was now placed back 
in the frame with the model side 
on the top. An unvulcanized piece 
of rubber, 6 x 4 x 17/32 inch, pre- 
heated until soft, was placed in the 
frame, the top plate adjusted, the 
bolts hand-tightened, and the same 
procedure repeated. Upon cooling 
the completed mold was forced out 
of the enclosing frame and _ split 
by inserting a dull instrument be- 
tween the two parts. The model 
was removed during this operation, 
and the mold was then ready for 
gating. 

Gating: Gates were cut from the 
4-inch end of the bottom or back 
side of the mold to the impression 
and were graduated from a large 
opening at the end to a small en- 


Fig. 2—Inner part of a modern centrifugal casting machine. 


try gate at the impression. The 
appearance of the gates on one of 
these molds could be compared 
with a tree—the trunk being the 
supply channel and the limbs the 
feed gates. 

Cast Centrifugally: After gating, 
the mold was ready for casting 
which was done in a centrifugal 
dental casting machine of the 
spring type which consisted of 
a horizontal arm mounted on a 
shaft rotated by a spring. A re- 
lease pin held the arm under ten- 
sion until released. The arm was 
stepped down 0.5-inch, 6 inches 
from the end, and was 4 inches 
wide. Directly before the stepdown 
was a cup-like depression with a 
channel cut through the step. 


In casting, the joined mold was 
placed on the flat end of the arm, 
with the channel opening of the 
mold forced against the channel cut 
through the step. A flat steel plate, 
6 x 4 inches, was clamped on top of 
the mold. The machine was wound up 
by hand and the release pin raised 
to hold the arm. A ladle of molten 
alloy, consisting of tin and anti- 
mony, was poured into the cup-like 
depression, the pin released and the 
arm permitted to spin. This set 
up enough centrifugal force to 
cause the metal to flow from the 
depression into the mold to form a 
casting. 

It is apparent this early method 
was cumbersome and slow. Neither 
the best types of rubber compounds 
nor the most suitable alloys were 
known. However, low quality 
camel-back retreading stock was 
the most common rubber compound 
used. 

The life of these early molds was 


A, one of four swing 


arms exerting pressure on top plate; B, hole through which molten metal is poured 


in casting; C, 4-inch thrust bearing on which assembly rotates; D 
ball bearings mounting shaft; F, alloy steel supporting bracket 


and E, 2-inch 
(View at left) 


Fig. 3—Complete unit shown in Fig. 2 mounted in cabinet. A is pouring spout 


B, frame protecting operator 


B 


Note view at right 





short, and it was not unusual for 
a mold to burn out after 10 or 12 
pours. It was an exceptional case 
when a mold could be poured 40 
to 50 times. It took practically a 
full day to make a mold which, in 
most instances, lasted only an hour 
or two in actual production. Yet 
the use of this type of casting 
showed its possibilities, and its 
evolution was rapid. 

While centrifugal force seemed 
best for casting in rubber, both air 
and gravity were studied and final- 
ly eliminated. The main objective 
then became the development of a 
method that was simpler, a proce- 
dure whereby more than one cast- 
ing could be made in a single mold. 

Equipment Developed Rapidly: 
After trying rectangular molds with 
several cavities a circular mold and 
a revolving table was adopted. The 
metal was poured into the center 
of the mold while the mold was 
revolving at a high speed. Making 
and vulcanizing the mold was im- 
proved by placing the models direct- 
ly between the two disks of rub- 
ber and vulcanizing the entire mold 
in one operation. 

While it still took 6 or 7 hours 
to make a mold, multiple castings 
were produced and the process be- 
came so practical it was quickly 
adopted. As the demand for equip- 
ment increased, the mechanical 
features were developed and im- 
proved until the process of today 
resembles the equipment of just 
18 months ago only in theory. 

Now Standardized: Casting in 
rubber today is standardized to a 
point where anyone with the proper 
equipment can produce high quality 
castings regardless of previous ex- 
perience. The first consideration is 
the type of rubber. While many 
compounds are available, few are 
suited for this work. No one com- 
pound is adaptable for all types 


of casting, but it is possible to de- 
(Please turn to Page 78) 
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By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 


Head, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va 


gm IT IS somewhat depressing to 
realize how early in the history of 
aviation the potentiality of the air- 
plane as a bomb carrier was recog- 
nized. Aviation meets were once 
enlivened by the dropping of or- 
anges and bags of flour upon pre- 
pared ground targets. It was not 
very long, however, before explosive 
bombs were dropped in good earn 
est, the Italians having the distinc 
tion of first using them in their cam 


paign in Tripoli in 1912. These 
bombs were relatively small and 


could be classed among the “frag- 
mentation” type since they were 
designed for use against personnel 
on the ground. 

As the size and weight-lifting ca 
pacity of aircraft increased, there 
was an increasing tendency toward 
the use of the “demolition” type of 
bomb, or a bomb whose principal 
function is the destruction of ‘“ma- 
teriel” by its explosive force rather 
than the production of injury by fly- 
ing fragments of the steel case. This 
type has a relatively thin-walled 
case and contains the maximum 
amount of high explosive (generally 
TNT), the ratio of explosive to the 
total weight of the bomb being in 
excess of 50 per cent. While in 1914- 
18 bombs weighing around 300 
pounds were in common “use, today 
our service employs bombs weigh- 
ing 2000 pounds and more. AS may 
be imagined, the “blast” effect of 
bombs of this size is very heavy 
and their effect on any luckless 
human targets which happen to be 
within range far from pretty. This 
blast effect, however, has a limited 
range, the killing effect of flying 
fragments being much greater at 
some little distance than the force 
of the explosion itself. 

In giving consideration to the de 
sign of the bomb, the provision of 
maximum explosive capacity in the 
case of the demolition bomb is a 
prime necessity, the enclosing case 
being merely thick enough to with 


stand fracture on impact against 
such “unprotected” targets as 
streets, houses, roads and earth- 
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Read: Considerations governing bomb design; fragmentation as against “blast” 


types; manufacturing methods; special test setups; standard types of bombs 


See the complete sequence of illustrations showing how Scullin Steel Co., St. 


Louis, makes cast steel bomb cases for the British purchasing commission 


This Is Number 21 in a Series on Ordnance and Its Production, Prepared 
for STEEL by Professor Macconochie 


works. A “protected” target would 
be the deck of a heavily armored 
ship. 

Then with regard to the “form” 
of the case, manufacturing consid- 
erations being disregarded for the 
moment, a streamlined profile would 
apper necessary. We are at much 
greater liberty in this respect than 
in the case of a shell since the bomb 
is not intended to be projected out 
of a gun, nor is it designed to pre- 
serve its orientation in flight by vir- 
tue of its rotation. We depend on 
the tail fins for that. As a matter 
of fact, while the resistance of the 
atmosphere does vary with the par- 
ticular shape employed, the trajec- 
tory of the bomb when dropped 
from a moving plane is not much 
affected. The tendency, especially 
in bombs of the largest size, is to- 
ward the use of cylindrical bodies 
with heads whose profiles are modi- 
fied ellipses, on account of the great- 
er ease of loading and the desira- 
bility of utilizing the facilities of 
tube manufacturing plants. 

The “fragmentation” bomb, on 
the other hand, has a relatively 
heavy case containing just enough 
explosive to cause fracture into the 
desired number of pieces and to pro- 
ject those fragments with sufficient 
velocity to disable personnel. An 
effective fragment for this purpose 
weighs about 0.2 ounce and has suf- 
ficient kinetic energy to penetrate a 
%-inch spruce board. This means 
that it must move about 550 feet 
per second and be possessed of some 
60 foot-pounds of energy. The per- 
centage of explosive (TNT, amatol, 
etc.) in the fragmentation bomb is 
about 15 per cent of the total weight. 
This total weight, by the way, is 
much less than that of the demoli- 
tion bomb and does not exceed 30 
pounds in our service. This rela- 
tively small weight enables the 
plane to distribute a relatively large 
number of bombs over a given area 
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and so to increase the effective ra- 
dius of the killing fragments. Planes 
dropping fragmentation bombs 
should not fly below 800 feet if they 
are to avoid injury from their own 
missiles. 

Among “bomb type” ammunition 
might be included submarine mines, 
depth charges, torpedo warheads 
and land or wrecking mines, all load- 
ed with relatively large bursting 
charges and depending for their sev- 
eral effects rather on the destruc- 
tive effect of the charge than on the 
penetrative power of the container. 
Then there are chemical bombs con 
taining mustard gas, tear gas, or 
such smoke producers as_ white 
phosphorus, titanium tetrachloride 
and the like, depending on whether 
we desire physiological effects or a 
screen from attack. The explosive 
commonly employed in demolition 
bombs is TNT, but amatol] or other 
high explosive is sometimes used. 

Bomb cases may either be cast 
or forged. Among the forged types 
we may make the head and body in- 
tegral and screw in the base, or the 
heads and bodies may be made 


separately and welded together. 
Again in the case of streamlined 


types, the body may be made in sev- 
eral segments and welded circumfer- 
entially—the use of longitudinal 
joints being generally undesirable 
from the standpoint of strength. 
The British bomb shown in the 
accompanying series of illustrations 
of procedures at Scullin Steel Co. 
is of cast steel and is intended as a 
“general purpose” missile, producing 
its effects in part by the force of 
the blast and also maiming and kill- 
ing with the flying fragments of 
the case. Another plan followed 
by our service in the design of our 
small fragmentation bombs is to 


thread a number of steel rings over 
a relatively thin tube and hold the 
assembly together by cast or forged 
front and rear sections screwed to 





the inner tube. A closely wound 
steel coil may be substituted for the 
separate steel rings. 

The tests to which bombs are sub- 
jected may be of some interest. 
First in importance perhaps is the 
efficacy test. This has two aspects, 
the blast effect as well as the na 
ture and distribution of the frag 
ments resulting from the explosion, 
For the first purpose, two boards 
clamping a sheet of tested paper 
between them are employed. These 
boards have each a series of. holes 
of varying size which register with 
the exactly similar series in the oth 
er board. The effect of the blast 
is to blow through the paper mem 
brane stretched across the holes 
the heavier the blast the more of 
the smaller holes suffering. The 
general arrangement is to start with 
hole %4-inch in diameter and work 
upward, the next size having twice 
the area of the one below it and so 
on until we arrive at holes as large 
as 5.65 inches in diameter. 

These “blast meters” are set up 
at standard distances from the bomb 
which is detonated in a vertical po- 
sition on top of a slab of armol 
plate mounted on a concrete foun 
dation. While the meter gives no 
direct measure of the pressure pro 
duced by the explosion, the effects 
of different bombs may be estimat 
ed on a comparative basis. 

The estimation of the destructive 
effects of the flying fragments of 
the case of a fragmentation bomb 
is made by setting up a series of 


stout wooden frames mounting 2- 
inch thick oak at standard dis 
tances and heights above the 


ground. After the explosion these 
“panels” are examined and a count 
is made of the perforations in each 
panel section. The sizes of the holes 
are also measured and photographs 
taken. 

The “pit” test is made by burying 
the bomb in sifted sand and explod- 
ing it with an electric squib. The 
fragments are subsequently recov- 
ered by sifting the sand through five 
sizes of screens varying from an 
0.312-inch opening up to 0.838-inch. 
The number and weight of the frag- 
ments retained on each screen are 
recorded and photographs again tak 
en for purposes of record. 

The test for strength of the bomb 
case is made at such an elevation 
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that the bomb will penetrate a slab 
of concrete one foot thick, the ele- 
vation normally found necessary be- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 feet, depend- 
ing upon the weight of the bomb. 
The reason for this requirement, of 
course, is to offer a guarantee that 
when fitted with a fuse having a de- 
lay action, the bomb will penetrate 
the target before breaking up. In 
this respect, the bomb resembles the 
armor-piercing shell inasmuch as 
both have to resist the destructive 
effects of the target before detona- 
tion. The bomb, however, is not 
expected, nor is it normally de- 
signed, to pierce armor plate. 
Against armor plate, reliance is 
placed on the crushing effect of the 
explosion, which in this case is in- 
stantaneous. 

Other routine tests include the 
suitability and efficiency of the sus- 
pension arrangements, the reliabili- 
ty of the fuses, etc. The reason for 
fitting two fuses to demolition 
bombs is to give a very positive 
guarantee of action. The carrying 
of a load of bombs within striking 
distance of an objective is usually a 
dangerous and oft-times an expen- 
sive business. Hence the insurance 
provided against failure of the bomb 
to explode by the provision of an 
extra fuze is well worth the small 
extra expense. 

Since we have heard much about 
airplane bomb sights, it may be 
of interest to offer some indication 
of the nature of the problem which 
the bomb sight has to assist in solv- 
ing. In a vacuum, of course, the 
bomb would describe a perfect para- 
bola whose exact form could be 
readily determined when the magni- 
tude and direction of the initial ve- 
locity of the bomb were given and 
the elevation from which it was 
dropped was known. But just as in 
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“9.UW.” QUALITY SHEETS “ 


From Mine to Consumer... Carbon, Copper or Alloy Sheets 
—in dny open hearth analysis to meet your specifications. Welding 
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Blooms, Slabs, Sheared Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets. Floor Plates for every 
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the case of a shell, we are not deal- 
ing with a vacuum but with a space 
filled with the atmosphere whose 
presence modifies the trajectory by 
resistance to flight and finally pre- 
vents any further increase in veloci- 
ty of the falling bomb at that point 
where the resistance of the air just 
equals the weight of the bomb. 
This is known as the “terminal 
velocity,” a phrase which has a dif- 
ferent connotation from the same 
expression used in association with 
the flight of a shell. Depending prin- 
cipally on the weight of the bomb, 
but also to some extent on its ballis- 
tic characteristics, this terminal ve- 
locity varies from around 725 feet 
per second in the case of the 50- 
pound bomb to 1200 feet per sec- 
ond for the 2000-pound units. Thus 
there is also a correspondence be- 
tween these terminal velocities and 
the range, striking velocity, angle of 
fall and time of flight for any given 
altitude and airplane speed, an asso- 
ciation which is obviously capable of 
mechanical analysis when the varia- 
bles are supplied by the bombardier. 
The estimation of the various bal- 
listic characteristics of airplane 
bombs is made by two cameras 
one, known as the vertical camera 
obscura and the other the oblique 
camera obscura—which project the 
image of the plane on their respec- 
tive plotting boards. These cameras 
are mounted at the opposite ends 
of a base line 12,000 feet long and 
are connected by telephone line in 
order that a clock may give signals 
at second intervals simultaneously. 
The plotter, using a special pencil. 
marks the position of the plane on 


Top, two men set cores. One man 

holds core by nose while other use: 

a strap around the base end to stead, 
core. Only perfect cores are used 


After being placed in mold, cores are 
inspected for height with gage on 
right, for length using gage on left 


Metal thickness 2s also are used 
cond from top 


Completed molds are given special 
handling to prevent shifting in closinc 
and in placing for pouring. Flasks 
have case-hardened bushing in each 
end, inspected daily for wear. Here a 
heat, second photo from bottom, is be- 
ing tapped from one of 
furnaces 


Bottom, pouring bomb casings: At left 
a spoon test is being taken from the 
ladle, will be sent to oratory as 
final step in watching action of heat, 
closely controlled from start to finish 
Temperature tests also are taken. Pour- 
ing is critical since strained castings 
will result if poured too hard. The: 
will then exceed allowable weights, 
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a Michigan Sine-Line : ie peste 
Operating on a new electrical principle, 


involute checker. 
this new recorder converts an indicating 
type gear or hob involute or lead checker 
into a recording type. No mechanical con- 
nections necessary. Can be used with any 
Michigan SINE-LINE checker and many 
other types. Rubber-tired for portability. 


Operates on standard 110 volt A. C. 
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the board, a chronograph meanwhile 

recording the exact time this was 
done. At the instant the bomb is 
released a radio signal is employed 
to mark the event on the chrono- 
graph; and thus means are at hand 
for calculating the exact position 
of the plane at the instant the bomb 
was released, together with its direc- 
tion and speed. The point at which 
the bomb struck the ground being 
now determined by azimuth obser 
vations (i.e. angular measur2ments 
in the horizontal plane) from two 
towers 2800 feet apart, the hori- 
zontal range of the bomb may be 
found; and so also with the aid of 
the chronograph, the time of flight. 
The data obtained from a number 
of tests with each type and mark 
of bomb give information on the 
ballistic accuracy of each. 

An accompanying illustration 
shows a standard type of bomb. The 
arming wire and other features al- 
ready referred to are clearly seen. 
The arming wire serves to prevent 
rotation of the vane on the fuze or 
fuzes as the cas2 may be, and so 
keeps the bomb safe until with- 
drawn by being held in the arming 
mechanism jin the bomb rack as the 
bomb is released. When it is de- 
sired to drop the bomb safe, the 
arming wire is allowed to fall with 
the bomb. 
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World’s Largest Porcelain Enamel 
Mural on Youngstown Sheets, now 
Installed in Cleveland Terminal 
Concourse 


The visitor to Cleveland's Terminal Build- 
ing now sees this gorgeously colored mural, 
executed by the Ferro Enamel Corporation 
in porcelain enamel on Youngstown Enamel- 


ing Sheets for the New York World's Fair. 


Flatness - a very necessary quality in any 
application of this character is an inherent 
quality of Youngstown Enameling Sheets. In 
this vast expanse of porcelain, executed in 
rich reds, blues and shades of yellow, ochre 
and orange, the same virtues are pre-eminent 
that make these sheets so suitable for the 
manufacture of ranges, refrigerators, washers, 
cabinets, pots and pans. 

Youngstown Enameling Sheets are free of 
internal strains and impurities, with a uni- 
formity of surface and gauge which makes 
possible a flawless, glass-smooth porcelain 
finish, ripple-free and buckle-free, that does 
not blister or craze or deteriorate through 
years of service. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


General Offices - Youngstown, Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steels 


Sheets - Plates - Conduit - Bars - Tin Plate - Pipe and 
Tubular Products - Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and 
Spikes. 
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Largest piece ever executed 
in porcelain enamel, this 
giant mural is 72 x 32 ft., 
approximately the size of a 
tennis court. It depicts 
“Man's Struggle Against 
the Elements’’- snow, frost, 
sun, wind, lightning and 
floods. Several new panels 
have been added to fit the 
mural to the new location 
in the Cleveland Terminal 
Concourse. 
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By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Welding Engineer 


WELDING OPERATORS 


In the second of this series on training welders, Mr. Lawrence tells how to set 


up a welder training school in your own plant for quickly and efficiently train- 


ing welders to do the particular types of welding operations found in your plant 


@ LAST week the private welding 
school came in for a detailed dis- 
cussion because it represents the 
best source of new welders. To sup- 
plement this source, industry can 
and is training the operators need- 
ed for the present defense effort. 
But not without cost. 

The parallel between the welding 
schoo] within industry and a well 
recognized fault of some engineers 
is too strong to be resisted. Remem- 
ber the time when we decided to 
save some money by building a 
piece of machinery instead of pur- 
chasing a ready-made article? At 
first we were determined to use full 
shop overhead in computing the 
final cost. But an unexpected dif- 
ficulty in design showed up during 
fabrication. Another mistake was 
observed in fit-up. And a big bull 
was made during construction. When 
the final cost figures were com- 
puted, all concerned agreed to for- 
get the impractical idea of including 
proper plant overhead. Even then, 
the bare cost exceeded that of pur- 
chased equipment made by a 
specialist. Similarly, private welding 
schools are specialists in training 
welders at reasonable cost. 

But good welding schools are 
filled to capacity so many plants 
must train their own welders. But 
considerable planning should pre 
cede the actual establishment of a 
training school. The first problem is 
the type of training desired. Does 
the activity of the plant warrant a 
comprehensive course in welding? 
Or should an apprentice training 
program be aimed at teaching the 
bare essentials of a specific job? 
Each plan has a definite place, de- 
pending largely upon the plant re- 
quirements, in turn depending on 
the product itself. Obviously, the 
training need be no more compre- 
hensive than the types of jobs in the 
shop. 


Five major divisions should be 
considered in connection with the 





welding course—welding practice, 
welding theory, blueprint reading, 
shop mathematics, and length of 
time to complete the course. Of 
course, all the following suggestions 
should be regarded in the light of 
the requirements of your own work 
using only those applicable or suit- 
able in your case. Likewise, the 
amount of welding practice devoted 





The Arconograph, an instrument re- 

cording arc voltage, proves valuable aid 

not only in checking aptitude of new 

students but also in checking on their 
progress 


to metallic are welding, oxyacety- 
lene welding and oxygen cutting 
should bear a close relation to the 
proportion of each activity in your 
own shop. 

Not too much emphasis need be 
given to welding theory. But enough 
attention to the reasons for doing 
things in particular ways is im- 
portant. A few explanations on what 
takes place during welding and cut- 
ting, keeping the exercises quite 
elementary, should suffice. 

Often a welder is asked to build 
an assembly from a blueprint. Cer- 











tain manufacturing work requires 
setup and welding directly from a 
print so welders in these plants will 
need such training in blueprint read- 
ing. 

Shop mathematics good old 
fashioned arithmetic with liberal 
doses of fractions—will usually be 
found necessary in this same class 
of plants as most mathematics is 
associated with calculations occa- 
sioned by blueprints. 

The length of time required to 
train a welder depends on what is 
meant by the term “welder.’”’ No one 
expects a finished operator at the 
end of a brief training period. But 
it is entirely possible to train a good 
welder for a particular class of work 
in a short period of time. 

Eighty hours is a minimum. This 
appears quite short and is recom- 
mended for only the simplest train- 
ing. Plants that can use operators 
with only 80 hours of training must 
be those with extremely easy weld- 
ing jobs. Only repetitive work of a 
limited degree of difficulty, and not 
much more, can be expected. 


Need Shorter Training Period 


Two hundred hours is sufficient 
for a surprisingly thorough training 
course. Since bare fundamentals 
take the same time in either a long 
or a short course, the extra time in 
the 200-hour program seems to work 
wonders by giving the student more 
actual working experience. Con- 
fidence is gained in the early stages, 
leaving the student free to devote 
his entire attention to mastering the 
fine points. This program may also 
encompass theory of welding and 
blueprint reading along with weld- 
ing practice. Ten hours a week for 
five months prescribed at the rate 
of two hours a day will not interfere 
with productive ability on _ the 
student’s regular job. And more in- 
tensive training may cause him to 
go stale. 

Such a program takes about three 
years to establish. Details of this 
long-term program will be reserved 
for the article on apprentice train- 
ing within industry, the third and 
concluding article in this series. Our 
present need, however, is too great 
to consider such a long haul. Ele- 
mentary training schedules. of 
shorter duration will provide more 
welders right now—and that’s what 
we want now. 

Instruction in welding and cutting 
practice, the most important phase 
in the course, calls for the utmost 
care in the selection of an instructor. 
Most welders do not have the ability 
to teach. Therefore sacrifice some 
welding ability if necessary to ob- 
tain a good teacher. Remember 
many coaches train athletes who 
establish far greater records than 
the coaches themselves ever made. 


Welding theory may be handled 
by the plant welding engineer. 
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Lewis ROLLS 


The Lewis engineer who 
calls on you will analyze your 
roll needs in detail and rec- 
ommend the type of Lewis 
Roll which will enable you to 
obtain the best service for 
the particular rolling in both 
quality and production. 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Also manufacturers of 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
for the iron, steel and 


non-ferrous industries 








Similarly, a draftsman or engineer 
can supervise the blueprint reading 
and shop mathematics courses, using 


a simple textbook for each with 
most of the lessons being worked at 
home. 

How are the men to be chosen? 
This is a perplexing problem. Out- 
side men can be hired or men 
trained from existing personnel. 
High school graduates are to be pre- 
ferred because unless a man has 
completed high school there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that he lacks the 
stick-to-itiveness that a welder needs. 

All applicants must be in good 
physical condition. Welding is a 
healthful occupation, but it is a 
strenuous one, too. Operators must 
assume awkward positions for hours 
at a time while maintaining a fine 
touch for are and torch manipula- 
tion. 

Mechanical inclination is helpful 
although not a hard and fast pre- 
requisite. Yet welding aptitude is a 
definite requirement. Some men, 
even if they lived forever would 
never be able to weld for they lack 


that particular co-ordination of 
mind and muscles necessary for 
welding. 


Welding aptitude is difficult to 
judge. To the casual observer men 
may appear hopeless even while 
they are beginning to find them- 
selves in the welding field. One ex- 
cellent means for studying welding 














aptitude is with the Arconograph. 
It provides a chart of are voltage 
which affords an easily read record. 
Comparing successive records shows 
the progress made as well original 
aptitude. 

Two series of Arconograph rec- 
ords are presented here. A is that 
of a normal student, the four charts 
being made at eighth, seventeenth, 
twenty-eighth and forty-first lessons. 
Series B is that of a student who 
lacks aptitude. Note the tremend- 
ous variations even in the twentieth 
lesson record. There is little com- 
parison between the two series even 
though the B series was made at 
tenth, twentieth, thirty-third and 
forty-second lessons to give the 
poorer student the benefit of addi- 
tional practice. 


Device Weeds Out Poor Welders 


The A charts show that after the 
eighth exercise, the student was able 
to hold a fairly steady are and hold 
it largely in the correct range. How- 
ever he had to make a few starts 
and stops at this time. Succeeding 
charts show a consistent improve- 
ment. There are no more starts and 
stops, and the swings out of the cor- 
rect range become narrower. In the 
forty-first lesson, it took him a few 
seconds to get into stride, but after 
that he was holding very well. At 
this point, the chart shows him to 
have enough welding skill to justify 
putting this man to work on routine 
factory welding operations. 

The record of student B is quite 
different. At the end of ten lessons 
he still had great difficulty getting 
his are started and in general was 
holding much too long an arc. At 
the end of another ten lessons he 
was not much better, although his 
too long are had been replaced by 
one too short. In the two succeeding 
charts it is obvious that he has 
learned to hold an arc for a consid- 
erably longer time, but his arc 
length is far from uniform. In fact 
the last record would indicate that 
no more than half of his deposit 
would be acceptable on any but the 
crudest sort of work. 

Since men who will never become 
good welders must be weeded out as 
early as possible, the use of the Ar- 
conograph or a similar instrument 
may be a wise decision. Too, a chart 
record, being perfectly unbiased, 
has a distinct advantage in checking 


These two series of charts represent 
progress of two different students. Those 
in the A series at left represent nor- 


mal progress, were taken after 8th, 17th, 


28th and 4lst lessons. This man was 
holding a fairly steady arc even in 
the first test, while the student in B 
series at right has many starts and 


stops even after 20th lesson, evidence 
that he has little aptitude and will 
never make a really good welder 
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both aptitude and progress. 


Completing the discussion on the 
selection of students, there is a 
choice between men brought in from 
tie outside and those employed on 
minor jobs in the plant. Taking men 
from the outside eliminates all 
charges of favoritism. Men are hired 
for simple jobs with the understand- 
ing that they are to be trained for 
welding positions in the company 
welding school. 

On the other hand, there is good 
reason for training existing em- 
tloyes. As most welding work oc- 
cupies the higher wage levels, an 
assignment to welding may be con- 
strued as a promotion. Thus the 
welding school may serve an extra 
function as a reward for good work 
in lower job classifications. How- 
ever, extreme precaution is needed 
to avoid discrimination. It is a man- 
agement function to be sure that all 
men elected for welder training are 
chosen on merit and merit alone. 


With plants operating 24 hours a 
day using all existing equipment, 
the location of the industrial school 
provides much food for thought. A 
small steel building of light con- 
struction located a short distance 
away from the main shop appears 
to be the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Equipment is scarce, too, yet ad- 
ditional equipment must be _ pur- 


(Please turn to Page 102) 










































































































































furnaces by means of a fork truck. 


Smallest parts are placed in cylindrical carburizing boxes and charged in the 
Rectangular boxes are used for larger parts. 








Carburizing a 7000-pound charge requires only 8 hours and 40 minutes 


Converting a 


Pack Carburizing Furnace 


Increases 


Production 


@ AVAILABILITY of gas burners 
which deliver a large percentage of 
their heat output in the form of 
radiant energy makes it possible 
to adapt heating furnaces of simple 
box-type construction to gas firing. 
Advantage of this was taken re- 
cently by a New England manufac- 
turer of textile machinery in equip- 
ping eight pack carburizing fur- 
naces with radiant burners to ob- 
tain increased capacity. 

These furnaces, originally electri- 
cally-heated are of the conventional] 
box-type design employed for car- 
burizing and annealing. To have 
adapted these units to older types 
of gas firing would have _ necessi- 
tated costly modifications in their 
design. This would have involved 
equipping them with hearths which 
could be under-fired, special wall 
and arch construction for any over- 
firing through tunnel burners, or 
other types of reconstruction. 

Using gas radiants, however, it 
was only necessary to replace the 
electric elements, distributed on 


both side walls of the furnaces, 
with gas-fired elements located in 
the roofs. 


This was accomplished 


July 7, 1941 





» Per Cent 


by using a Selas Duradiant roof 
with 36-type K-510 Duradiant burn- 
ers, spaced in five rows of five 
burners each and four rows of four 
burners each. 

Despite the fact all of the heat 
is applied to the roof of the furnace, 
no overheating on the top of the 
charge is reported, the products of 
combustion having sufficient agita- 
tion to distribute the heat evenly 
over the entire heating area. 

This type of burner, consisting 
principally of a ceramic tip located 
within a refractory cavity, essential- 
ly is a radiating surface, the cavity 
being made incandescent from the 
effect of many small flames sur- 
rounding the ceramic tip. Fuel 
enters through a multiplicity of 
jets, these channels being formed 
by narrow grooves in the burner- 
tip surrounded by the cylindrical 
opening in the refractory cavity. 
Ignited within the cavity, the gases 
traverse a heated surface which 
causes rapid and thorough burning. 

About three-fourths of the work 
done by these furnaces is carbur- 
izing of small textile machinery 
parts. Smallest parts are charged 





in cylindrical boxes as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 
Larger parts are charged in car- 
burizing boxes 4 feet, 3 inches long; 
2 feet, 1 inch wide, and 18 inches 
deep. Legs hold the bottoms of the 
boxes 3 inches above the hearth 
line of the furnace. Three boxes 
may be charged at a time, the con- 
verted furnace chambers each being 
6% feet long and 5 feet, 7 inches 
wide. Charging and unloading of 
the furnaces is accomplished by an 
electric fork truck. 

The usual charge of three boxes 
has a total gross weight of 7000 
pounds and is placed in a furnace 
when the latter is at a temperature 
of 1650 degrees Fahr. It requires 
40 minutes for the furnace to re- 
cover this temperature after inser- 
tion of the charge. The work is 
allowed to soak at 1650 degrees for 
8 hours, making a total cycle of 
8 hours and 40 minutes. This com- 
pares with a total of 12 hours pre- 
viously required to obtain the same 
depth of carburized case in a charge 
of like size. 

Gas consumption for a_ 7000- 
pound charge during the normal 
cycle of 8 hours and 40 minutes is 
indicated as 7000 cubic feet of 530 
B. t. u. fuel, with a furnace opera- 
tion efficiency of slightly better 
than 48 per cent. 

Operating cycles have been de- 
creased with the lighter annealed 
charges in relatively the same 
amount as that shown for carbur- 
izing. This shorter cycle has re- 
sulted in a reported increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent in produc- 
tion. 
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Peak production is more easily maintained, 
since this well known mill switched to Tycol 
. .. never a shut down in 15 years from over- 
heated bearings. There is none of the former 
thinning down and dripping grease which re- 
sulted in wasted lubricant, lost bearings and 
wasteful ‘’time-out’’. Tycol Green Cast Grease 
“stays put’’—keeps the bearings cool and 
protected. 

There’s no secret. The answer is clearly 
understood by Tycol users in every branch 
of industry. Tycol Green Cast Greases are 





17 Battery Place 
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Since lubricating with TYCOL GREASE 


made from the finest oils obtainable. A mini- 
mum of soap—a maximum of oil is used. More 
lubricating oil per pound of grease invariably 
means more efficient lubrication. 


Keep the wheels turning freely — give your 
bearings, pistons and gears the “film of protec- 
tion” which Tycol lubricants assure. There's a 
complete line of oils and greases ‘engineered 
to fit specific needs” — to give power a chance 
to produce with a minimum of waste. Engi- 
neering cooperation is freely offered. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 


New York, N. Y. 
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Fig. 1—Carload of No 


Viemutacture of 


HIGH-QUALITY, LOW COST STEEL 


@® PROPORTIONS of iron and 
scrap employed in the manufacture 
of steel will vary from 100 per cent 
scrap to well over 72 per cent iron, 
depending upon the location, prices 
of the different commodities, sup- 
plies of scrap, kind of scrap and its 
condition and the type of steel to 
be produced. No deviation from a 
predetermined quality for a given 
grade of steel can be tolerated, ir- 
respective of raw material cost be- 
cause the loss of yield in the sev- 
eral processes and loss of ultimate 
yield or failures in performance 
would more than off-set any initial 
savings. A mix of different scraps 
of the charge having a variance of 
size, shape and price can be main- 
tained on a low composite cost basis 
thus affording a lower cost ingot. 
The simplest and easiest way of at- 
taining ingot cost is by the utiliza- 
tion of lower cost raw materials, not 
necessarily inferior, rather than by 
operation. 

Skepticism maintained by opera- 
tors and metallurgists regarding 
the use of certain types of scrap for 
steelmaking purposes is based on a 












1 heavy melting scrap ready for unloading 


basic open-hearth scrap 


By PAUL J. McKIMM 
Cleveland 


number of reasons. Often in select- 
ing scrap no attention is given to 
its potential oxidation loss which 
when excessive means a loss in 
weight; over-burdening with flux 
and blocking the checkerwork fur- 
ther curtails production. 

The most influencing factor re- 
garding scrap usage today is that 
of residual elements that contam- 
inate certain grades of steel to the 
extent of impairing their quality 
and ultimate use. Practically no 
statistics are available covering the 
production and consumption of 
scrap in any of its forms and the 
same condition applies to residual 
elements classed as “tramp” ele- 
ments which by contaminating the 
steel become injurious either to the 
steel’s workability, rolling charac- 
teristics, surface or physical prop- 
erties. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute the amount of 
iron and steel in current use in the 
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United States is over 1,100,000,000 
tons. This year approximately 36,- 
000,000 gross tons of scrap and in 
excess of 40,000,000 gross tons of 
iron will be employed for a produc- 
tion of approximately 91,000,000 tons 
of steel ingots. Hence, scrap as a 
raw material is important as fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that a 
number of blast furnaces are utiliz- 
ing scrap in their burdens to in- 
crease production. These plants or- 
dinarily would not use scrap for 
this purpose because of their ore 
holdings. Scrap has to be pur- 


chased in the open market and 
means of distribution make it un- 
economical even under previous 


peak tonnage demands. 

At the moment the scrap supply 
is a problem as indicated by a re- 
cent Bureau of Mines report show- 
ing that domestic stocks of iron and 
steel scrap at consumers’ and sup- 
pliers’ plants and in transit at the 
end of March, 1941, approximated 
7,235,000 net tons, a decline of 8 
per cent from 7,843,000 tons at the 
end of 1940. Known stocks held 
by consumers and suppliers at the 
end of the first quarter were equiv- 
alent to six weeks’ supply at the 
rate of consumption in March, a 
position slightly lower than at the 
end of the year when available 
stocks were equivalent to seven 
weeks’ supply. 

Further an editorial in May 29 
issue of Daily Metal Trade stated 
that “iron and steel scrap consum- 
ers and dealers are beginning to 
wonder whether sufficient tonnages 
will be made available to permit in- 
definite continuation of capacity 
steel making operations. Cause for 


Fig. 4—Ratio of scrap to pig iron in 
open-hearth furnace charge, declining 
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STRENGTH . . - 


Stability under heavy loads, high stresses, extreme highest thermal efficiency . . . and you will find 


temperatures, without deformation . . . is an why B&W Insulating Firebrick slash heat losses . . 

outstanding characteristic of B&W Insulating Fire- are so eminently satisfactory. 

brick. Details are given in Bulletin R-2-G which will 
To this strength add . . . lightest possible weight, gladly be sent on request. 


R-132 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY e Refractories Division @ 85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
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this concern lies in the fact that in 
a number of districts scrap is being 
consumed much faster than it is 
being replaced—a condition which 
obviously cannot prevail for many 
weeks without serious. conse- 
quences”’. 

Marketing of scrap has often 
been conducted in a questionable 
manner by some dealers and in 
many cases yielding a profit but 
endangering good. will. In re- 
cent years considerable progress 
has been made in clarifying this 
situation through the efforts of con- 
sumers and several committees and 
the bundling committee in particu- 
lar of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc. Yet the movement 
to properly align this vast scrap 
program along honorable and mu- 
tually beneficial lines will only be 
accomplished by mutual co-opera- 
tion between dealer and consumer 
and the co-ordination of their re- 
spective personnel. This joint or- 
ganized program must offer defi- 
nite facts concerning the type scrap 
that can be utilized in specific fur- 
naces and also protect the mills 
from carelessness and abuse as well 
as dealers from chiselers. This re- 
lationship will have to be built on 
honesty, trust, confidence and good- 
will. 

Other important factors include 
the metallic yield, the existant oxi- 
dation losses during melting and 
the loss of steel production. The 
lightness and bulkiness of the scrap 
necessitates charging a large num- 
ber of box-loads thus increasing the 


Fig. 6—Purchased scrap ratio in blast 
tharge, higher in 1939. (Note 


lower graph) 








Fig. 2—View from front end of car after 
top had been stripped 


































sorption occurs which often neces- 
sitates extra amounts of lime, man- 
ganese and time to meet the re- 
quired specification. This scrap in 
its present form, therefore, is value- 
less as a part of open-hearth me- 
tallic mixes. 

The foregoing denotes the lack 
of data on the vaiue of respective 
scraps by the technician or opera- 
tor, and the lack of definite data on 
the effects of alloys are equally 
lacking. This is more or less due 
to the fact that no single kind of 
scrap is ever used in any steel melt. 
These factors are necessarily a 
function of the steel manufactur- 
ers personnel and not that of the 
dealers because dealers are com- 
modity merchandizers and_. not 
steelmakers or metallurgists. These 
facts are attested by a survey con- 
ducted in the major steel producing 




















charging time. Some years ago district, primarily regarding 
some steel plants employed eight bundled scrap but holds true for 
or more boxes of _ blast-furnace all types of scrap’. 
bushelings in their open-hearth The Department of Commerce, 
charge. These bushelings were thin classification of iron and steel scrap 
gage, of small sectional area of and its simplified practice recom- 
good quality scrap and free of rust. mendation (R_ 58-36) covers the 
This however, was a high-cost prac- various classifications of scrap in 
tice because of the oxidation loss a general manner. MHydraulically 
during the melt down. Another evil compressed sheet scrap, baled sheet 
effect under these conditions is that scrap and hand-bundled sheet scrap 
when surface areas become molten are all practically the same as to 
or fused, an extensive sulphur ab- quality the only difference being 
pare rn the size, shape and weight of the 
i “Bevelenine © tiharibete . ; : ; ; 
PMc oy ats Saaeh yaa oe package. The trade is considering 
1938. (Please turn to Page 85) 
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ERE is one of industry's most exacting handling 

jobs —a job that has to be done 24 hours a 

day, every working day, if production is to be free 
of needless interruption. 


Battery industrial trucks are first choice for such 
jobs because of their great dependability. More are 
in use in the steel industry, for example, than all 
other kinds combined. The batteries work in relays. 
One is charged and given any other routine main- 
tenance while another operates the truck. Thus, the 
truck need not stop for servicing of the power unit. 


Battery industrial trucks also use low-cost electric 
power; start instantly; accelerate smoothly; consume 
no power during stops. Their entire operating 
mechanism is inherently simple and trouble-free. 


They are extra dependable and extra economical 
when powered by Edison Alkaline Storage Batteries. 
With all-stee/ cell construction, a solution that is 
a natural preservative of steel, and plates in which 
all active materials are retained by perforated steel 
tubes and pockets, they are the most durable, 
lightest, most trouble-free of all storage batteries. 


Quiet battery industrial trucks are no fire hazard, 
give off no smoke, no obnoxious fumes. They work 








EVERY DAY! 
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where clearances are limited, handle fragile loads 
safely—no vibration; can be powered for any 
desired speed or accommodate any load up to 30 tons. 


For more detailed information send for our bulletin 
Modern Material Handling. New edition, just 
off the press, describes the various industrial-truck 
handling systems; illustrates the latest methods; 
gives detailed data on alkaline batteries. EDISON 


STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION OF re INC., 


WEST ORANGE ++ NEW JERSEY =: U.S.A. 


Edison. 
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Fig. 


1—This shows portion of unusual 
Electrunite Steeltubes conduit in new electrogalvanizing lin 
plant of Steel & Tubes Division of Republic Ste 


conveying 


equipment 


+ 





unusual conveyors featured in 


MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEM 


of new continuous automatic line for electrogalvanizing pipe 


& SEEKING a more uniform zinc 
coating in manufacturing galvan- 
ized electrical metallic tubing, Steel 
& Tubes Division of Republic Steel 
Corp., a short time ago replaced 
the older equipment with a new 
electrogalvanizing line of revised 
design at its Brooklyn, N. Y., plant. 
The result is a better product and 
also an increase in galvanizing ¢a- 
pacity. 

Electrical metallic tubing, a race- 
way for electric wiring, is the prin- 
cipal product of this plant, being 
made in seven sizes ranging from 
% to 2 inches. Standard length for 
all diameters is 10 feet. The sizes 
are such that the inside diameters 
are the same as for corresponding 
iron pipe sizes. The outside diam- 
eters are therefore considerably 
less than the corresponding iron 
pipe dimensions, since the walls are 
thinner. 

Electric resistance tube welding 
machines are employed in fabricat- 
ing this electrical raceway. Flat 
cold-rolled strip in coils is fed to 
the welders continuously. Here it 
is formed into a tubular shape, the 
seam welded and the completed 
tube cut to length as it emerges 
from the machine. 

Curiously, the first step in this 
forming process is designed to 


roughen one side of the strip—just 
the opposite condition of that gen- 
erally sought 
products for other uses. 


in making tubular 
This is 
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accomplished by a knurling roll 


which raises slight “bumps” on 
what shortly becomes the _ inside 
surface of the tube. The reason 


for this operation is the fact that 
electric wires are drawn through 
the tube with less effort when the 
inside surface has these slight 
“bumps” raised in it. 

Beyond the knurling roll are a 
series of forming rolls which shape 
the strip into tubular form prepara- 
tory to welding. The welding head 
consists of two revolving copper 
disks which serve as electrodes. 
Each electrode makes a rolling con- 
tact on opposite sides of the butted 
seam. Edges of the strip are 
brought almost instantaneously to 
welding temperature by the pass- 
age of a heavy electric current from 





TABLE I—Sequence of Galvanizing Oper- 








ations 

Step Operation 

1—Soak in hot caustic (180 degrees 
Fahr.) 

2—Hot water rinse 

3—Electrolytic cleaning (160 degrees 
Fahr.) 

4—Water rinse 

5—Sulphuric acid pickle (130 degrees 
Fahr.) 

6, 7 and 8—Water rinses 

9—Zinc strike in zine cyanide bath 





10 and 11—Water rinses 

12—Main zinc deposition in zinc sulphate 
bath; temperature, 100 degrees Fahr.; 
150 amperes per square foot; 6 volts 





one electrode to the other across 
the joint. 

A final pass through a series of 
sizing rolls gives the tube a true 
circular cross section. On emerg- 
ing from the machine, the tube is 
cut to 10-foot lengths by a flying 
Shear. From this point on, all op- 
erations occur in continuous se- 
quence and there is no piling up of 
work at any machine. It is carried 
immediately to the next operation. 


Additional processing involves 
straightening the tubes and ma- 
chining their’ ends. Two roll- 


straightening machines are located 
adjacent to and on opposite sides 
of a facer. The straighteners are 
fed manually but they in turn feed 
the facer which picks up the tubes 
automatically. As the tubes feed 
through the. straighteners, they 
drop to the bed of the facing ma- 
chine. The latter, equipped with 
multiple spindles, operates in unison 
with the straighteners and automat- 
ically removes the slight dent made 
in shearing, in addition to machin- 
ing the tube to exact length and 
reaming the ends. 

From this point the tube passes 
into a hopper from which it drops 
on an endless link conveyor and is 
carried to the galvanizing equip- 
ment on the floor below. The speed 
of the conveyor is adjusted so that 
the tubes arrive at the galvanizing 
floor and are deposited in the first 
bath in the galvanizing equipment 
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at a rate that matches the flow of 
work through the various cleaning 
and plating tanks. 

Passage of the tubes from each 
tank to the succeeding one is ac 
complished mechanically by means 
of continuously revolving pairs of 
wheels. These wheels, made of 
micarta to resist corrosion, carry 
the tubes on arms projecting from 
the wheels’ periphery. As the 
wheels revolve, the tubes drop from 
the supporting arms down a slide 
to the arms of the adjacent pair of 
wheels and thus progress through 
the baths. See Fig. 1. Over a thou- 
sand “hands” in the conveyor sys 
tem thus carry the tubes from one 
bath to another. 

Each pair of wheels is arranged 
so that one end of the tube is 
slightly higher than the other when 
being lifted from one tank to the 
next, thereby speedily draining the 
entrapped liquid. Drained liquid i 
caught and directed back to its 
proper tank. 

Cleaning baths are heated by low 
pressure steam, while temperature 
of the galvanizing tank solution is 
held down by circulation of cold 
water through submerged lead 
pipes. Temperature regulators au- 
tomatically operate valves con- 
trolling the flow of steam to the 
cleaning baths and cold water pass- 
age through cooling pipes of the 
plating bath. Insufficient heat in 
this soak tank retards the cleaning 
action, while excessive temperature 


in the zine sulphate bath has a 
harmful effect on the structure of 
the galvanized coat. Thus auto- 


matic regulation is a definite assur- 
ance of quality here. 

Fumes rising from the acid and 
caustic baths are trapped by an ef- 
fective exhaust system. Three blow- 
ers draw away any noxious gases 
through hoods located over each of 
ihese tanks, 

Twelve separate immersions are 


tubes are dried in 
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Here the conduit tubes are 
the sulphuric acid pickling 
tank which they pass on to the 
slectrogalvanizing tank. Note the com- 
bination pusher-lifter conveyor 


entering 


from 


given the tube before 
the actual galvanizing. 
The first is into a soak tank con- 
taining a caustic solution held at 
180 degrees Fahr. Next is a water 
or rinse tank, followed by another 
cleaning tank, where a low voltage 
is applied. Here the temperature is 
160 degrees. After a second rins- 
ing the conduit is passed to a pick 
ling tank containing a 10 per cent 
solution of sulphuric acid and heat 
ed to 130 degrees. Purpose of the 
pickling is to remove the slight 
oxide formed in welding. 

To remove the acid, the conduit 
is carried through three water 
rinse tanks prior to being deposit- 
ed in a strike tank containing a zinc 


and during 
See Table I. 


baking oven in 
ire then bundled for shipping 
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cyanide bath. The latter gives the 
tubes a light zinc coating. This 
promotes the main zinc deposition 

subsequently accomplished in a 
zinc sulphate bath because zinc 
sulphate itself does not have a good 
“throwing” power. Between the 
cyanide and sulphate baths the con- 
duit passes through two water rinse 
tanks where traces of the cyanide 
solution are removed. 

Tubes Rolled Continuously 

During the plating process the 
tubes are rolled by continuously 
moving conveyor arms while rest- 
ing on negatively-charged copper 
bars Iccated near the tank bottom. 
These bars are rubber covered ex- 
cept on top where contact is made 
with the tubes, so that they do not 
become coated with zinc. Zine slabs 
are placed closely together beneath 
the work. The plating material, a 
zine alloy containing mercury, orig- 
inally is in 80-pound slabs. 

Most connections between the 
copper buss bars of the electrical 
conduit are brazed, and to this is 
attributed much of the efficiency of 
the electrical system. Voltage drop 
from generator to tubes is only 0.2- 
volt. The buss bars, %-inch thick 
and 6 inches wide, are joined to- 
gether by means of a silver-phos- 
phorus brazing alloy. To make 
these joints, ends of the bars were 
over-lapped and a strip of the alloy 


placed between the pieces. Then 
the joint was heated to brazing 


temperature while held in clamps 
under pressure, assuring a perfect 
contact throughout the entire over- 
lapping area. 

After reaching the end of the gal- 
vanizing tank, the tubes are picked 
up by a link conveyor and carried 
to and through an adjacent drier 
where circulated hot air removes 
the moisture. Upon emerging from 
the drier, tubes pass through a ma- 
chine which marks off the entire 
length of each tube in feet and 
inches. This “inch-marking” is de- 
signed to make electrical wiring in- 
stallation easier and more accurate. 
When an electrician wants to cut a 
length of tube, or to make a bend 
in the tube, it is easy for him to 
find his exact mark. 

From the ‘“inch-marking” ma- 
chine, the pieces of tube travel by 
conveyor to the first floor where 
they are enameled inside. This is 
done automatically by a special ma- 
chine which places a number of 
tubes at a time in a horizontal posi- 
tion for the insertion of slender 
spray tubes. When the latter are 
withdrawn, enamel is ejected from 
their ends to give an even coating 
the entire length of the tube. When 
the sprayers are completely with- 
drawn, they shut off automatically 
and the work drops to a conveyor to 
be carried to a baking oven. After 
passing through the oven, the fin- 
ised tube is ready for inspection. 
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The Lo-Hed Hoist Is Applicable To Any Monorail System 
There’s A Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every Purpose 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE 
DECK AUXILIARIES, HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under “A-E-CO 
LO-HED HOISTS” for your nearest representative. 


July 7, 1941 


WATCH FOR 
BALANCE IN HOISTS 


LO-HED, the Balanced Hoist. You can 
identify a Lo-Hed Hoist a “mile away”. 
Many have said just that. And it’s true. A 
Lo-Hed Hoist looks distinctly different from 
any other hoist—because it is different. The 
difference begins with the arrangement of 
the motor and drum. See how they are 
arranged around the beam! This unusual 
construction permits the use of efficient spur 
gearing, easily removable covers. You also 
get minimum headroom, a valuable plus 
advantage if hoists are to be used now or 
later under low headroom conditions. Write 
for Lo-Hed catalog today. 


LOOK AT THE BALANCED LO-HED! 


it Costs Less To Operate— All gears are efficient stub- 
tooth spur gears running in a sealed oil bath... gear 
shafts and trolley wheels are equipped with heavy-duty 
ball or roller bearings. 

It Costs Less To Maintain—Sturdy construction ... 
seldom, if ever, requires removal from rail... covers 
ofcontroller, motor,drum and gearing are easily removed. 
It’s Safe— Factor of safety of over 5 at full capacity... 
100% Positive Automatic Stop when load reaches upper 
limit .. . Automatic Holding Brake prevents load from 
drifting when current is shut off . . . short, strong shafts 
minimize torsional stresses. 

It’s Protected—Controller is fire, dust and moisture 
proof « - - Motor totally enclosed ... gearing sealed in 
...motor and drum covered by easily removable covers 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 


OD Please send me your complete catalog of LO-HED HOISTS 


() Ask your representative to get in touch with me promptly. 


Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City State 


(Please print piainiy 
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FOUNDRY COMPANY 


DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLANG - DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., 
MONTREAL, P. Q. - UNITED INTERNATIONAL, S. A. PARIS, FRANCE - SHIBAURA-UNITED ENGINEERING CO., TOKYO, JAPAN 














Casting in Rubber Molds 


(Continued from Page 51) 
compounds which take 
most ordinary  require- 


fine two 
care of 
ments. 
What Rubber to Use: The first 
of these compounds is for castings 
having modulations, undercuts or 
other irregularities. This material 
has a specific gravity of 115 to 120, 
plasticity of 20 to 24, durometer 
hardness of 60 to 65, and a tensile 
strength rating of 2600 pounds. It 
is the most widely used compound. 
The second compound is for flat 
work. It has a specific gravity of 
128 to 132, plasticity of 30 to 38, 
durometer hardness of 70 to 75 and 
strength rating of 2600 
This material is employed 
plane surfaces, al- 
used for other 


a tensile 
pounds. 
primarily for 
though it may be 
types of work. 

The present method of casting in 
rubber utilizes two 9 inches by 
17/32-inch rubber disks, with one 
disk having a 1%%-inch center hole. 
When the proper quality of rubber 
has been determined, the next step 
is to lay out the models on the disk 
which has the center hole, allow- 
ing for proper gating. 

Then markings are made _ for 
guides which are placed between 
the models. Each mold should con- 
tain at least three guides to pre- 
vent the mold from shifting. A 
hexagon head bolt cut off *°s-inch 
from the head is the most common 
guide. After marking for the 
guides, the models are removed 
and holes, slightly smaller in diam- 
eter than the bolt shanks, are 
punched through the disk. Guide 
bolts are placed in these holes. 

Next step is to determine whether 
or not the models require backing 

necessary if the models are high- 
ly domed or deeply modulated and 
used in some instances to ad- 
the height so the parting line 


also 
just 


made of 


7-ti +i o * 
set oO! patterns 
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shows system of gating 


employed 


may come in a specified position. 
In backing, a piece of rubber the 
size of the model, or slightly small- 
er, is cut from a sheet of %-inch 
or \%“-inch rubber. The surface of 
the mold is cleaned by scraping 
and washing with benzene or naph- 
tha, and the backing is cemented to 
the mold. 

Next the surfaces of both disks 
are covered with a_ separating 
agent such as graphite, talc, zinc 
stearate, soapstone or glycerine. 
After all excess is removed either 
by blowing or wiping, the two disks 
are laid on top of the vulcanizer 
for preheating. 

This vuleanizer, Fig. 1, is elec- 
trically heated and automatically 
controlled by a thermostat G. H is 
the control switch. A pilot light in- 
dicates when the vulcanizer has 
reached temperature. When _ pre- 
heated until warm and soft, the 
disk with the hole is placed on a 
board ‘*s-inch thick by 6 inches 
Square, and a_ bronze 
sprue, tapered 1°. inches to 1 inch 
is placed in the hole with the tap- 
ered side down. 

Now the models are laid out on 
the disks as predetermined. With 


rubber, before gating: A, pouring hole; 


» center sprue to support molten metal; C, guide bolt 


center, or 


the vulcanizer heated to the operat- 
ing temperature of 300 degrees 
Fahr the ring B is removed from 
the vulcanizer and slid over the 
disk mounted on the *%-inch board. 
Then the other disk is placed in- 
side the ring and pressed tightly 
against the bottom disk. The en- 
tire setup is then lifted carefully 
and placed in the vulcanizer on the 
*<-inch plunger D. Care is taken 
not to tip the setup ring as the 
models might slip out of position. 

The vulcanizer is a floating ring 
type with the two plunger plates A 
and C serving as terminal points 
of pressure on which a 1%-inch ring 
may adjust itself regardless of 
variations in the size of the mold 
vulcanized. The two electrically 
heated plungers can develop a tem- 
perature of 370 degrees Fahr. With 
the ring on the bottom plunger, 
the hydraulic lift E is operated by 
pumping the handle F until the top 
plunger enters the ring. The mold 
remains in this position for two 
minutes. Then it is forced up full, 


using one hand only. 


Few Molds Can Be Spoiled 


Excessive pressure does not tend 
to make a good mold. It generally 
takes some practice to determine 
the exact pressure. However, the 
range is not critical and it is prac- 
tically impossible to spoil a mold if 
minimum care is taken. 

After vulcanizing for 45 minutes, 
the hydraulic pressure is released 
permitting the bottom platen to 
drop until the ring can be lifted 
from the vulcanizer. The moid is 
forced out of the ring and allowed 
to cool for 5 to 10 minutes before 
gradually opening the mold with a 
blunt instrument by working it 
around the edge of the mold. After 
splitting, the mold may be immersed 
in cold water to hasten the cooling. 


Fig. 4 shows the mold after split- 
ting and before gating. A is the 
entry point vulcanized into the 
mold by the bronze center sprue. 
B is the slight depression made by 
the bronze center sprue, which 
serves as a base for the poured 
metal. C is the guide bolt after 
it has been vulcanized into the 
mold. 

The mold is now ready for gat- 
ing which is done with a razor blade 
or scapel. Fig. 5 illustrates the 
best system of gating. A large 
channel is cut from the center to 
a large oval cut-out which acts as 
a pressure cushion. From _ here 
small gates are cut as feed chan- 
nels to the depression. The pres- 
sure cushion produces a more uni- 
form flow of metal than if the gate 
were cut directly from the point of 
entry to the depression. 

Melting pot may be any conven- 
tional type for low melting point 
alloys and should have an adequate 
gas supply. Automatic heat con- 
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BOLTS: Carriage - 
Plow - Stove - Elevator - Step - Tap - 
Wheel & Rim - Battery - U-Bolts - Tire 


Machine - Lag - 


- Automotive - Drilled - Faced - Special 
Heat Treated, etc. - NUTS: Cold 
Punched - Semi-Finished - Hot Pressed 
- Case Hardened - Slotted - Castle - 
Machine Screw - Marsden Lock - Low 
Sulphur - RIVETS: Standard - Tinners’ 
- Coopers’ - Culvert - Clevis and Hinge 
Pins - SCREWS: - Cap - Machine - 
Hanger - Sheet Metal - Phillips Re- 
cessed Head - WASHERS: Plate - Burrs 
- MATERIALS: Steels - Alloys - Brass - 
Bronze - Naval Brass - Everdur - Her- 
culoy - and others - RODS: Stove - 
Seat - Ladder - PLATED PARTS: Cad- 
mium - Zinc - Chromium - Nickel - Hot 
Galvanized - Copper - Tin - SPECIAL 
UPSET & PUNCHED PRODUCTS. 
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HE selection of EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts to SAVE ON ASSEMBLY 

TIME represents today’s national trend on the part of leading industri- 
alists to deliver speed to production lines. SAVING ON ASSEMBLY 
TIME with EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts results from the superior accuracy 
of thread, greater strength, and harder surface found in all EMPIRE 
Threaded Fastenings. 

Since 1845, RB& W has pioneered in the development of bolts, nuts, 
and other threaded fastenings of outstanding quality and consistent uni- 
formity. Through good times and bad, rush periods and slow, these remark- 
able EMPIRE Fastenings have been satisfactorily delivered toall customers, 
both large and small, whenever needed. 

RB&W anticipated needs of the future and prepared during the past 
few years to meet all national emergencies by installing new machines, 
plant expansions and augmented service facilities. RB& W customers will 


continue to receive the quality and service to which they are accustomed. 
@® 25 





‘EMPIRE, RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORA®@POLIS, PA. 





tro] is essential as the temperature 
of the metal is of the utmost im- 


portance. The control should have 
a range between 100 and 1000 de- 
grees Fahr., calibrated with gradu- 
ations of 25 degrees. 

The temperature of the metal 
depends on the type of alloy used 
and the type of item being cast. 
In general, items with fine lines use 
higher temperatures, heavy or plain 
items use low temperatures. The 
average operating range is between 
500 and 600 degrees Fahr. The 
most common alloy employed con- 
sists of 98 per cent tin, 1 per cent 
copper and 1 per cent antimony. AIl- 
loys containing lead and zinc and 
other elements may be used. 

Fig. 2 is the inner part of a mod- 
ern centrifugal casting machine. 
Here B is the point of entry where 
the hole in the plate connects with 
the hole in the finished mold. The 
mold is spun at a peripherial speed 
approximating 6000 feet per sec- 
ond. The swing arms lift from cen- 
trifugal force to exert pressure on 
the top plate, locking the mold in 
position. The pin G stops the top 
plate from turning and prevents 
the mold from moving. C is a 4- 
inch thrust bearing on which the 
plate rotates. D and E are 2-inch 
surface ball bearings operating 
around a “%-inch shaft. F is a 
nickel chromium steel suspension 
bracket which serves as a base for 
rotation. 

Fig. 3 is the same unit as Fig. 
2 but is set in a cabinet. A is the 
wood pouring spout, the only ma- 
terial that will stand up without 
causing the metal to adhere to it 
during the pouring. The frame B 
protects the operator from possible 
spray due to over-pouring. The 
cover of the machine is closed, of 
course, during the casting. The 
unit is rotated by a %-horsepower 


motor through a V-belt drive. 


80 


molds 


Before casting, mold surfaces are 
dusted with powdered talc or soap- 
stone. With the molds in position, 
the cover is closed, the motor start- 
ed and the molten metal poured into 
the wooden crucible at top. The 
machine is permitted to spin for 
approximately 30 seconds, which is 
about the time required to place the 
ladle back into the melting pot 
and cut off the switch. When the 
machine stops, the mold is removed, 
the castings taken from the mold 
and the procedure repeated. 

Fig. 6 illustrates several types 
of items cast by this process. These 
items are shown exactly as broken 
from the core and have not been 
retouched in any way. 

In many instances the first gat- 


ing does not produce the proper 
cast but the first casting shows 


what needs to be done. If castings 
are not full or are porous, it gen- 
erally may be assumed that air is 
pocketing in a depression. This 
may be eliminated by drilling 
through the rubber with a No. 40 
or 45 drill and cutting a fine outlet 
from the affected point to the hole. 
This permits the air to be released 
from this portion of the depression 
and should correct the fault. For 
sharp pointed depressions often it 
is necessary to drill directly through 
the mold at the tip of the point. 

It is evident that the procedure 
for making a mold and for casting 
have been simplified to a_ point 
where practically anyone can utilize 
rubber molds for the casting of low 
temperature alloys. 

The cost of a 9-inch mold varies 
between $1.50 to $2.60 for a set of 
two disks, depending on the quality 
of the material. The proper rub- 
ber compound should be obtained 








Fig. 6—Typical items made in rubber 





The 


from recognized source only. 
life of a mold depends on the cast- 
ing temperature and the type of 
item cast. The average life of a 
mold, casting fairly well-drafted 
work at a temperature of 550 de- 
grees Fahr., is from 500 to 600 
pours. 

Total production obtained from 
these molds depends, of course, on 
the number of pieces in the mold. 
In present practice, this may vary 
from a minimum of six to as high 
as 150. It will be understood that 
a mold having deep undercuts or 
one cast at higher temperatures 
will not last as long. The casting 
speed is approximately 25 pours per 
hour per machine, with one oper- 
ator easily able to handle two ma- 


chines. 
The value of rubber molds ap- 
pears practically unlimited. Rub- 


ber molds are not necessarily suit- 
able for all castings. This method 
has found its greatest usefulness 
in decorative, ornamental and nov- 
elty work where absolute precision 
is not a determining factor. While 
fairly close tolerances may be ob- 
tained, casting in rubber molds can- 
not, in all cases, closely duplicate 
the precision work of diecasting by 
the pressure method. Rubber molds, 
however, have many advantages 
over any other method of casting 
as they reproduce perfectly any 
and all undercuts; they produce 
perfect detail without distortion, 
and can be made to cast the finest 
and most intricate designs. 

Work is now under way for the 
adaption of rubber molds to the 
casting of higher melting point al- 
loys, and the design of larger and 
more elaborate equipment is prac- 
tically completed. The potential pos- 
sibilities of rubber casting have just 
begun to be exploited. A big fu- 
ture appears to await this new and 
radical development. 
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Prepared Each Month by the Bridgeport Brass Co. an 5 al 
co. 


Copper Sheet is Good 
Base for Silver Plate 


Copper sheet is used as a base for the 
production of silver plated articles because 
it is easily and economically stamped into 
desired shapes, and because it is particularly 
well adapted to electroplating and finishing. 
Bridgeport copper sheet with its uniform 
high quality, made possible by the company’s 
new and up-to-the-minute equipment, is 
considered excellent for this purpose. It is 
helping manufacturers of silver plate achieve 
highly satisfactory results at economical cost. 








Easy and accurate stamping of copper sheet sup- 
plied by Bridgeport is made possible by Bridgeport’s 
carefully controlled manufacture. 





Three-Step Procedure 
For Cleaning Alloys 


A new method of cleaning brass, bronze 
and copper preparatory to plating gives a 
sequence of operations said to produce econ- 
omies, superior plating color and better plate 
adhesion. 

The process comprises three steps: (1) Ef- 
fective pre-cleaning of the work with either 
an alkaline compound or an emulsifying sol- 
vent, depending on the condition and shape 
of the pieces; (2) Anodic cleaning with an 
alkaline electro-cleaner prepared for this par- 
ticular purpose; and (3) A sulphuric acid dip. 
The work is rinsed, of course, following each 
operation. 

Incomplete removal of oils, greases and dirt 
has always been considered a cause of poor 
electrodeposits. The new process is said to 
be capable of eliminating all types of oil and 
dirt. Moreover, it is reported to do away 
with the smutty deposits and soap films that 
contribute to poor adhesion of the electro- 
deposit. A further advantage is the slight 
etch it provides on alloys, which also makes 
for better adhesion of the electrodeposit. 








Progress is Made in Substituting 
Copper for Brass in Varied Uses 










Factors to be Considered Include Oxygen Content of Copper 
Used, Comparative Machinability, and Need for Retooling 











In considering the possible substitution 
of copper for high brass, there are different 
types of copper which will provide slightly 
different specific properties that may be of 
advantage. The properties of these various 
types of copper were discussed in the ‘‘Types 
of Copper” column in the Copper ALLoy 
BULLETIN from May to July, 1939. 

One of the differences not previously men- 
tioned in the present series of articles is the 
effect of oxygen content on the machinabil- 
ity of copper. While high brass is not com- 
monly expected to be readily machined, it 
can be done fairly well when in the cold 
worked condition. None of the various types 
of copper, however, is as readily machinable 
as cold worked high brass. Annealed copper 
is particularly tough and machining speeds 
must be greatly reduced in order to cut it 
at all. Copper containing particles of cuprous 
oxide such as regular electrolytic tough pitch 
copper is somewhat superior to deoxidized 
copper in this respect. This is due to the 
presence of the copper oxide particles which 
tend to break up the otherwise long stringy 
chips. The cutting tool edge must have con- 
siderable rake and clearance. This type of 
cutting edge tends to produce long chips 
and therefore drilling and tapping opera- 
tions are particularly difficult. Copper which 
must be machined should be in the cold 
worked condition and of the tough pitch type, 
but even under the best conditions, it is not 
an easy operation compared to high brass. 


Tubing and Stampings 


During the past few months some progress 
has been made in the substitution of copper 
for brass. In most cases these are the simple 
types of fabrications, but a few have re- 
quired some care and planning in order to 
get satisfactory products of copper. The use 
of copper tubing in the plumbing industry 
has been quite extensive. High brass pipe 
has been replaced quite generally by red 
brass and copper pipe. The thin wall tubes 









































used in exposed plumbing fixtures, which are 
normally chromium plated, have been re- 
placed by deoxidized copper. In both these 
cases deoxidized copper has been used be- 
cause its ductility is sufficiently greater than 
tough pitch copper to permit severe bend- 
ing operations. 

There has also been some copper used for 
name plate work and flat stampings of that 
general type. Consideration is also being 
given to the use of copper in small pressure 
vessels which can be made from cold worked 
material and soft soldered without softening 
of the vessels themselves. There also seems 
to be a field for copper in flashlight parts 
and bodies, for these parts have been made 
of copper in the past and it seems probable 
that most of them could be made of copper 
without the use of special tools and extra 
operations. Some parts used in electrical 
hardware normally made of brass would seem 
to be suitable for a change over to copper. 


Desirability of Retooling 


When this series of articles was started, 
the scarcity of zinc for use in non-defense 
applications was the primary consideration. 
As the defense program has developed, the 
need for copper for defense purposes has 
reached the point where the desirability of 
such substitution needs consideration from 
a somewhat different viewpoint. When the 
use of copper requires extensive tool changes 
as it does in some cases, it is questionable 
whether the machine tooling required for 
such changes is justifiable. From the produc 
tion standpoint it seems possible that the 
substitution of copper may be desirable only 
because it saves a remelting operation which 
might be better used for essential defense 
work than for other purposes. It is well to 
bear these considerations in mind, therefore, 
when planning changes from alloys to pure 
copper. The accompanying table lists some 
of the physical properties of high brass and 
commercial copper. 








PROPERTY 
Specific Gravity, 20°C...... 
pe NA Re 
Linear Coefficient of Expansion @ 25°C 
Electrical Resistivity, 20°C 
Electrical Conductivity, 20°C. 
Thermal Conductivity, 20°C. 
SPOCINC PACE... eee ae 
Modulus of Elasticity, cold worked... 





COPPER HIGH BRASS 
8.94 8.47 
0.323 0.306 
16.8 x 10-6/°C 19.0 x 10-6/°C 
1.682 microhms/cm? 6.68 microhms/cm?2 
100% 25.85% 
0.923 cal/em2/cm/sec/°C 0.286 cal/cem2/cm/sec/°C 
0.0918 cal/gr/°C 0.0909 cal/gr/°C 
16,000,000 Ibs./sq. in. 14,500,000 Ibs./sq. in. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twenty-fifth of a series of 
articles on the properties and uses of 
copper alloys, and continues the subject 
of modifications of the copper-zinc alloys. 


ADDITIONS OF LEAD 
TO COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS 


Because of purely manufacturing consid- 
erations, the addition of lead to copper-zinc 
alloys (to improve machinability) is usually 
confined to the range from 55 to 63 % copper. 
Occasionally, however, lead has been added 
to pure copper and other alloys from 90-10 


copper-zine on down to 55% copper. 


The addition of lead reduces the ductility 
of the copper alloys in both hot and cold 
working operations. Those alloys which are 
normally the most difficult to hot work are 
the alloys most seriously affected by the 
presence of lead. Hence the alloys with 
copper contents above about 63 % and con- 
taining additions of lead have been proc- 
essed almost entirely by cold working. Such 
alloys, besides being difficuit to hot work, 
are also sensitive to processing variables in 
cold working. Thus the use of some other- 
wise very desirable alloys has been restricted 
by the excessive cost of manufacture. 

Those alloys containing less than 63% 
copper are two-phase alloys above about 
700° C., 
more ductile in that range of temperatures 


This second phase, beta, is much 


and the lead does not seem to reduce its duc- 
tility to the extent that it does the alpha 
phase. For this reason, alloys around 60% 
copper can be produced readily by hot work- 
ing even when containing appreciable quan- 
tities—2 or 3% for instance—of lead. 

The accompanying table lists the com- 
mercial leaded alloys normally available: 


Special File For Brass 





Filing brass is quite different from filing 
other metals, says a leading file maker. 
While brass is generally softer than ferrous 
metals, it is malleable, ductile and tough. 
Thus, a regular or general purpose file will 
cut brass rapidly enough for a few strokes. 
Then the teeth tend to clog rapidly and 
consequently slip over the metal surface, 
without removing much stock. 


A special brass file that will correct this, 
the file manufacturer claims, has a combina- 
tion of tooth angles and number of tooth 
points per inch to give excellent results. It 
possesses a long overcut angle and a short 
upcut angle. The short upcut angle keeps 
the file on the work, while the long over- 
cut angle, producing many fine scallops on 
the short upcut, breaks up the filings. This 
permits the file to clear itself of chips. In 
other words, this prevents the file from tak- 
ing too much of a bite and eliminates clog- 
ging and chattering. It is also said to leave 
a good finish. 








Filing of brass involves a special technique. Inset 
shows tooth design of brass file. 














COMMERCIAL LEADED COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS 
ALLOY ASTM ALLOY NO. COPPER ZINC LEAD 
Leaded Commercial Bronze B- 41T B 88.5 9.5 2.0 
Hardware Bronze rr B- 41T A 85.0 13.0 2.0 
Leaded High Brass B135—40T 3 66.0 33.5 0.5 
Leaded Brass Tubes B135-40T 4 66.0 32.4 1.6 
Clock Brass B121-39T 5 63.0 35.0 2.0 
Leaded Naval Brass B21-40T B 60.5 39.0 0.5 
Forging Rod B124-39T 2 60.0 38.0 2.0 
Leaded Cold Heading Rod 63.0 35.4 1.6 
Screw Machine Rod B16-29 61.5 35.5 3.0 














NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











Electroplating brushes which are said to be 
practically unaffected by normal plating solu- 
tions are now available. They do not deterior- 
ate rapidly, as do hog bristles. They are called 
soft enough for use even with such deposits 
as silver. (No. 210) 


A welder'’s glass for use in helmets is re- 
ported to cut off most of the infra-red rays and 
all of the ultra-violet rays, thus preventing dis- 
tress and injury to the eyes. Moreover it makes 
possible better observation and more accurate 
control of the flow of metal, itis said. (No. 211) 


A sheet metal gage measures the thickness 
of brass, copper and other non-ferrous metals 
from one side only, without contacting reverse 
side. It is recommended for use with copper 
tanks, brass pipe and many other applications. 

(No. 212) 


A sander-polishing machine, though small 
and portable, is designed to give heavy-duty, 
continuous service. This bench-type belt sander- 
polisher is said to be well adapted to use on 
edges, irregular work, curves, flat pieces, small 
members and small radii. (No. 213) 


Anair-line dehydrator utilizes easily-renewed 
silica gel as moisture-removing agent. Fresh 
supply is quickly screwed in. The shell is made 
of brass with brazed joints, and the outlet 
screen is 200-mesh brass. (No. 214) 


A tool grinding fixture holds cutters for 
sharpening on drilling machines. Fixture is 
readily tightened on drill table and will hold 
straight or taper shank tools up to 1-in. in 
diameter, including end-milling cutters, coun- 
terbores, and facing cutters, it is said. Cup 
grinding wheel rides in drill spindle chuck. 

(No. 215) 


Marking tool with solid die is said to auto- 
matically make clean-cut identifying marks in 
high production on parts such as shells and 
other ordnance and non-ordnance parts. Used 
on automatic screw machines or lathes. (No. 216) 


A hexagon bed turret, designed to step up 
bench and engine lathe production to a rate 
comparable with that of hand screw machines, 
is announced. It is said to have many new 
automatic features and is designed to fit many 
makes and sizes of lathes. (No. 217) 


A soft rubber polishing wheel has an im- 
proved composition which rapidly produces 
highly polished surfaces on any base metal, it 
is reported. It is said to greatly reduce polish- 
ing time because of the 5 ditferent types of 
polishing compounds impregnated in the binder. 
It can readily be dressed for contours. It also 
eliminates scratches and blemishes, it is claimed. 

(No. 218) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oil refineries, and process 
industries, 


*Trade-name. 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS 
High-strength bronze trolley, mescen 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD — For repairing 
cast iron and steel, fabricat- 

ing silicon bronze tanks. 
LEDRITE* 


making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


piumbing, heating, 


piping. 


* fe 


BRASS 


ROD—For — Bridgeport” 
co. 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE -— For 


underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COMPANY 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE -— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 


BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
‘*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 




























SA IRENCEN ES tite 


High-Quality Steel 














(Continued from Page 70) 
: bundles for the present No. 1 hy- 
x draulically compressed bundle, No. 
4 1 dealer bundle and No. 2, dealer 
bundle. Some produce a so-callea 
é galvanized bundle where a small 
# 
: Table I—Components of Enamel and Their Effect 
on Open-Hearth Bath 
Enamel 
compounds % Used Effect on steel 
Kaolin .. 40-60 Causes high sulphur 
js ao ; -17 Source, tin 
Calcium phosphate : Source, phosphorus 
Cobalt oxide ...... 1- 2 Source, cobalt 
Antimony oxide .. LO 
Lead oxide ... 20-50 Hard on furnace 
Chromium oxide .. 5-9 Source, chromium 
. Copper oxide 1 Source, copper 
; Titanium oxide .. 1 Source, titanium 
Uranium oxide .. 12% Source, uranium 
4 Sulphate of iron .. 25 Source, sulphur 
4 Barium sulphate .. 5 Source, sulphur 
ie 
percentage is composed of galvan- part of a No. 4 bundle of material. 
ized material and also a so-called In considering coated material it 
i No. 3 bundle which contains 50 per is evident that lead and terne-coat- 
5 cent or less of coated material. This ed base metal should be decoated 
i really would conform to a Dealer because lead is the most harmful 
No. 1 bundle; Dealer No. 2 bundle, material that can be charged to the 
Dealer No. 3 (the now called gal- furnace due to its deleterious effects 


vanized) and the present so-called 
No. 3 bundle would be a counter- 


to the furnace bottom. Coatings 
ean be burned off before the steel 

















j Table Il—Analyses of Steel Scrap for Basic Open Hearth 
; Description Cc S ss Mn Cr Ni Si 
; %” scrap sheet 0.12 0.039 0.008 0.60 
Hot water tank 0.12 0.40 0.011 0.38 
Bedstead angle iron 0.30 0.075 0.054 1.01 
Auto lamp teung ia Paint 0.025 0.009 0.41 
MUGS Gisk WREEL ... 20-655. 6s Paint 0.022 0.009 0.44 
‘ Auto brake drum 0.17 0.029 0.006 0.32 nil nil nil 
} 4” iron pipe 5s Shes 0.11 0.058 0.109 0.48 
y Auto intake manifold 333 0.092 0.674 0.56 ; ; 2.14 
4 2” malieablie pipe T..... 2.25 0.189 0.189 0.60 0.97 
2” galvanized pipe. 0.12 0.034 0.059 0.34 
& 2” iron pipe 0.11 0.034 0.066 0.46 
g 2” iron bolt ae 0.14 0.085 0.010 0.80 
; Roller bearing sleeve 3.00 0.096 0.163 0.31 ; 1.05 
AUtO CTADNSHATC «0... nesses 0.43 0.048 0.044 0.61 0.43 0.11 
C.i. piston, bronze bushing... 2.03 0.060 0.291 0.64 1.96 
rrversal JOlNt. ... 2. 2s cues. 0.67 0.021 0.016 0.84 nil ; 
Auto spindle arm 0.87 0.038 0.016 0.61 nil 0.06 
Generator chain 0.21 0.027 0.022 0.38 0.76 0.58 
Spindle steering arm 0.41 0.022 0.015 0.75 0.87 0.04 
Hot plate burner 3.26 0.082 0.906 0.36 
co ED eer 0.11 0.035 0.024 0.40 
Clincher rim ; 0.42 0.039 0.018 0.38 
Auto engine cover .......... 0.18 0.081 0.10 0.27 
: PAU WMECL BOOT ie aig ects ss 0.12 0.033 0.110 0.84 
a Mowing machine angle 0.45 0.063 0.012 0.95 
2 2 ay Oe 0.12 0.049 0.015 0.46 P 
Pa Galy. angle iron .......... 0.21 0.043 0.008 0.45 nil 
pe Farm implement seat 0.13 0.048 0.046 0.40 
4] AMILO THGMUS TOO .4......8.6% 0.30 0.046 0.015 0.39 ; : 
Bi AMto Gif. housing .......... 2.17 0.079 0.152 0.36 : i 1.14 
bs 
‘a Trans. brake drum 3.45 0.054 0.376 0.84 3.19 
; ED VE 5 ei rst eco 5 tw a g 0.047 0.201 0.29 ; 1.14 
Conn. rod with babbit ...... 0.28 0.047 0.032 0.59 1.04 0.125 
ee AAICO pedal arm «<<. ..ccciess 132 0.034 0.020 0.74 0.22 
es Wagon wheel hub .......... 1.39 0.098 0.160 0.27 O.86 
el PATO POMC ORIG 2.5.6 ccs es 0.51 0.031 0.027 0.83 1.20 ; eke 
et MUGS ORIG SHAT. «oss een 0.75 0.045 0.023 0.61 0.69 1.64 0.16 
lh 0.58 0.036 0.140 0.56 nil 0.06 0.104 
COMMEMIOEE «BOAT wk. ks ccs 3.37 0.020 0.600 0.41 2.10 
RR car spring 0.98 0.026 0.100 0.40 0.177 
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With 
enameled steel scrap a great 
amount of the coating is broken off 
in the bundling process and fur- 
ther amounts are hammered off. 

As previously stated, where care 
is used in eliminating foreign met- 
als a better quality bundle is had 
and a profit realized from the for 
eign material. Recently in a large 
steel producing district a consider 
able quantity of a No. 2 bundle be- 
came available. Classified properly 
it would have been easily convert 
ed into a good commercial bundle 
and the nonferrous material 
at a profit far in excess of the total 
value of the scrap. It contained a 
large quantity of commercially pure 
aluminum in sections about 2 inches 
wide, 3/16-inch thick and 3 to 4 
feet long and this would have 
brought 14% cents per pound. A 
large amount of scrap copper and 
brass in fairly large sections and 
lead analyzing 90 per cent lead and 
10 per cent tin, also was included. 
Other detrimental characteristics of 
bundled scrap are coatings, es 
pecially tin. Little alloy steel ap- 
pears in the form of sheets, hence 
most of foreign elements occur 
from the various classifications of 
loose scrap, such as Nos. 1 and 2 
heavy melting: scrap, noted in Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation, 
R 58-36, items 9: 10: 11: 12 etc. 

No. 1 or factory bundles are 
equivalent in yield to No. 1 heavy 
melting steel while No. 2 bundles 
may be regarded as the counterpart 
of the No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
subject, however, to loss in melting 
due to paint, dirt and other surface 
and unavoidable oxides. In the case 
of enameled sheets most of the 
coating usually is broken off. Nev- 
ertheless, the constituents used in 
(Please turn to Page 92) 


is compressed into bundles. 


sold 















Lifting Tongs 


@ Heppenstall Co., Forty-seventh 
and Hatfield street, Pittsburgh, has 
introduced a new type automatic 
Safe-T-Tongs which is suitable for 
lifting annealing covers from stacks 
of steel in coil form. Made of 
forged _nickel-chromium-molybden- 
um steel, these tongs eliminate the 


Nig 2 


i AR IR i 








necessity of a ground man placing 
chains or hooks on the extremely 
hot corners. Being fully automatic, 
all that is required with the tongs 
it to lower them on the work. Their 


lifting capacities run as high as 
200,000 pounds. 

Machining Tools 

@ Jefferson Machine Tool Co., 


Fourth, Cutter and Sweeney streets, 
Cincinnati, announces two new 
tools—a type B tool-post turret and 
a No. 5 tailstock turret. The first 
is for carrying four separate tools 
instead of one. The second accom- 
modates five separate tools, and is 
attached in a few seconds to the 
spindle of the tail-stock. The tool- 
post turret is mounted on the cross 
slide of the lathe. It may be adjusted 
accurately and quickly to any de- 
sired pitch or height in relation to 
the lathe center. It also can be made 
interchangeable if desired for sev- 
eral lathes. The head of the unit is 





86 


available in two sizes—small for 
standard 0 and 00 tool holders; and 
large for standard No. 1 and No. 2 
tool holders. The tail-stock turret 
is easily attached to the spindle of 
the tail-stock of any engine lathe. 
The attachment is built rigid, and 





extra strong. When once attached 
each tool positively centers auto- 
matically when brought into action 
by an indexing plunger. The tail- 
stock turret is specially bored to a 
micrometer fit to the outside diam- 
eter of the tail-stock spindle of the 
lathe on which it is to be used. It 
permits the operations of forming, 
roughing, boring, finishing, drilling, 
tapping, etc., without stopping to 
change tools while performing five 
different operations. It also can be 
furnished so as to be interchange- 
able for use on more than one lathe. 
This unit is available in four sizes. 


Electric Etcher 


@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
5076 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIL. 
announces a new small Thin Line 
etcher for permanently marking 
small tools and parts. It writes 
with a fine line, burning the mark, 
identification number or name into 
the metal, so it cannot become 
blurred or worn off with ordinary 
usage. To mark tools, parts in pro- 
duction and finished products made 
of iron, steel and their alloys they 
must be placed on work plate (in- 





side of cover). Etcher is then held 
and used as if writing with an ordi- 
nary lead pencil. Complete unit 
includes 9-foot primary lead and 
plug, 2-ounce heat resisting hand 
piece with 3-foot lead, 4 x 7 inch- 
work plate. Available in several 








voltages and frequencies, the etcher 
weighs 5% pounds. Its overall size 
is 4% x 4% x 7 inches. 


Shell Testing Press 


@ Baldwin Southwark Division, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, announces a turret type 
shell testing press capable of test- 
ing approximately 60 shell per 
hour, Higher speeds are possible 
but the testing speed is primarily 
dependent upon the handling fa- 
cilities available. The rotary turret 
of the unit carries fixtures for three 
shell; one station for filling the 
shell body with water, the second 
for testing, the third for gaging 
the tested shell, The press opera- 
tor brings the questionable shell 





into position under the test plunger, 


clamping it in place with the 
double-acting hydraulic piston lo- 
cated in the base of the machine. 
After closing the guard the upper 
plunger is moved into the water- 
filled shell body. The upper plunger 
acts as an intensifier ram to raise 
the hydrostatic pressure within the 
shell to the point where cracks and 
porosity are shown by failure or 
leakage. The test pressure within 
the shell is indicated by a gage. 
The unit shown tests shell rang- 
ing from 75 to 155 millimeter. It 
was developed from experience 
gained during the last war. Out- 
standing improvement in the ma- 
chine is the individual pumping 
unit, which permits the machine to 
be relocated quickly. 


Welding Control for 
Use with Aluminum 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
a new capacitor discharge resistance 
welding control for welding alumi- 
num and alloys such as those used 
in the aircraft industry. Known 
as the Condens-O-Weld, this unit 
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EVERY TON SAVED IS A TON GAINED 


+e TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
been ordered increasingly by more 

for 17 years because it 
dies easier, Saves replace- 
here is an added rea- 
y Preformed— 
itslonger § 
e to Ge 


has 
and more users 
lasts longer, han 
ment time. Today t 
son for specifying TrRuU-LA 
inthat it conserves steel through 
life. For your next line be sur 
specify TRU-LAY Preformed. 


Quality Buying #s Patriotic”’ 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


WILKES-BARRE ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 
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vies th See da ran sag oe the Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables 7 
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It was just one of those every- 
day jobs that so often escape 
attention—raising heavy chemi- 
cal drums to the high lip of a 
textile dyeing vat. Three men 
were required with the hand 
block and tackle used. Many 
times each day they dropped 
their skilled work to do this job. 


For less than $300, the company 
installed a Reading Electric Hoist 
and Trolley Unit requiring only 
a small portion of one man's 
time each day. Result: 8% skilled 
man-hours per day saved. 


National defense and domestic 
production alike benefit when 
savings like this can be made. 
Check your plant again, then 
write us for suggestions. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 37 READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 





is a complete control designed to 
include in one floor mounted cabi- 
net all necessary apparatus required 
to control an electrostatic energy 
storage welder. It is for operation 
on 236/460 volts plus or minus 10 


7 


Be | 





L aoe | 
per cent, 3 phase, 50 or 60 cycles. 
The charging circuit and its con- 
trol charges a 2640 microfarad ca- 
pacitor bank to 3000 volts, and spot 
welding speeds of 40 to 80 spots 
per minute are obtained depending 
on the size of the capacitor bank. 
The capacitor may be charged dur- 
ing the entire time interval be- 
tween successive welds. When used 
with certain welding machines, line 
kilovolt-ampere demands as low as 
1/10 of that taken by a typical 
single phase alternating current 
aluminum welder are possible. 


Lubricator 


@ J. N. Fauver Co. Inc., 49 West 
Hancock avenue, Detroit, offers a 
new automatic conveyor chain lubri- 
cator for lubricating chain links of 
conveyors passing through ovens, 
kilns and other hot zones. It con- 





sists of a 2-gallon tank hooked up 
with the plant air line, with an air 
regulator set at 80 pounds pressure 
to insure effective control and oper- 


ation of the outfit. The air, passing 
through the lubricator, picks up a 
predetermined and adjustable 
amount of lubricant and delivers it, 
in the form of an oil fog, through 
‘s-inch outside diameter copper 
lines to both sides of the chain links. 
The spray of lubricant is easily ad- 
justed to conform with kiln tempera- 
ture and with chain speed. An elec- 
tric solenoid valve on the lubricator 
inlet line is wired to the starting 
switches of the chain drive motors 
to actuate the lubricator the minute 
the conveyor starts and operates 
continuously and automatically. 


Steel Tiering Dump Bcx 


@ Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, 
O., has placed on the market a new 
corrugated steel box designed for 
use with lift trucks equipped with 
revolving type forks. It features 


special fork pockets to facilitate 
emptying. These are welded to the 
bottom at either end and run the 
full length of the box. When the 
inserted in 


forks are these two 





pockets, the box can be lifted, turned 
completely over, then righted again. 
Top flange of box can be equipped 
with tiering or crane lugs for stor- 
age and handling. Ends of the 
pockets are cut at a 45-degree angle, 
eliminating unnecessary protrusion. 


Hydraulic Press 


@ Diamond Machine Co., 2447 Ara- 
mingo avenue, Philadelphia, has 
introduced a new Diamond 40 hy- 
draulic press suitable for a wide 
variety of work such as assem- 
bling, broaching, straightening, riv- 
eting and _ pressing’ operations. 
While designed as a general pur- 
pose machine, it has a satisfactory 
productive capacity. Its steel ram 
is guided, steadied and prevented 
from rotating for the full length 
of its travel by a crosshead riding 
on four rigid tension rods. The 
press is powered by a high pres- 
sure Hele-Shaw pump. The oil 
tank, electric motor and hydraulic 
pump with their controls’ are 
grouped at the top of the press 
and covered by a “modernized” 
removable housing. Gages for the 
oil system pressure, total pressure 
of the piston and oil level, start 
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This year’s 23rd annual Metal Congress and Exposition 
is going “all-out’’ for defense — giving the nation's 
defense producers a chance to take stock of their progress 
and study new methods and equipment for speeding 
defense preparations. 


Each morning during the week of October 20th one of 
the government's leading executives will address the Metal 
Congress on defense progress and requirements in Army, 
Navy, Ajircraft and civilian production. During the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the Congress, round- 
table discussions on the most important phases of arma- 
ment production will be headed by armament experts. 


These important sessions will attract thousands of “big- 
guns” in national defense production to Philadelphia's 


GOES ALL-OUT FOR DEFENSE 





Public Auditoriums where more than 275 manufacturers 
will display their products at the Metal Exposition. 


If you have a new aid to production . . . a better metal 
...a more efficient machine . . . a speedier way to process 
and fabricate metals . . . you should plan to sell the 20 
billion dollar metal industry through an exhibit in its 
biggest annual event. 


Advance reservations are the heaviest in history; how- 
ever, choice locations are still available at the regular 
$1.00 a square foot rate, so write, telephone or wire 
collect today for floor plan and full particulars. Address: 
W. H. Eisenman, Secretary, American Society for 
Metals, 7300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cooperating Societies 


Wire Association 


American Welding Society 
American Society for Metals 
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Institute of Metals Div. & 
lron and Steel Div. of A. |. M. E. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 
FOR METALS 














and stop push buttons, hand lever 
and foot pedal controls are at the 
front of the press. The base of 
the unit is 12 inches high and has 
a 10-inch hole centered under the 
ram. A 16-inch V-table is furnished 
but 6 and 10-inch V-tables and a 
12-inch extension table are available 
as standard accessories. The press 
has an automatic return, and the 
speed of the return stroke is double 
that of the approach. Relief valves 
in the oil circuit protect it against 


overloading. An overload relay 
also protects the electric motor. 
Total daylight is 4 feet 6 inches 


without the V-table, 3 feet 2 inches 


with it. Diameter of the ram is 
4 inches, stroke 24 inches and maxi- 
mum tonnage 40 tons. The over- 
all height of the press is 9 feet 7% 
inches. 


Ventilating Fan 


@ Autovent Fan & Blower Co., 1805 
North Kostner avenue, Chicago, has 
placed on the market an improved 
ventilating fan which because of its 
multiple-bladed construction over- 
comes normal restrictions in air 
flow. It does not “churn” the air 
and absorbs shocks and_ sudden 
changes in air loads that overtax 


A 26-year-old Sales Story 


TOLD 112 BILLION TIMES! 





For hundreds of manufacturers and 
their sales outlets the familiar 
Armco label is a veteran sales-aid 
that helps make cash registers ring. 
Affixed to their products this sym- 
bol inspires confidence in buyers. 

And why not? In the 26 years 
that manufacturers have been 
using the Armco label, the Armco 
triangle trademark has been repro- 
duced 11/p billion times in national 
and trade magazines. Added to this 
are millions of radio impressions. 








In 1941, for example, the Armco 
trademark will be seen in maga- 
zines more than 100 million times. 
That's real sales power for you. 

Picture the influence of this silent 
salesman on every one of your 
metal products. Why not draw 


from Armco's tremendous backlog 
of national prestige in your sales 


program? It costs you nothing to 


use the Armco label. Ask us about 
it. The American Rolling Mill Co., 


120 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


THE ARMCO LABEL 
-.--26 YEARS OLD 





motor capacities. The fan operates 
with V-belt drive from a standard 
1725 revolutions per minute motor. 
The fan blades are of 14 or 12 gage 
sheet steel depending on fan size. 
Units up to 36-inch diameters have 
six blades, sizes up to 54-inch have 
eight blades. The assembly is rigid- 
ly held in place by four tubular 











steel supports welded to a square 
panel of 16, 14, or 12 gage sheet 
steel. Panel has 1%-inch flange all 
around, with holes for mounting. 


Pressure Generator 


@ Hydro-Power Systems Inc, 
Mount Gilead, O., announces a new 
larger size model G-60 gear type 
hydraulic pressure generator which 
has a delivery of 60 gallons of oil 
per minute at 1000 pounds per 
square inch line pressure. The 
pump is a constant delivery type 
featuring unusual heavy duty con- 
struction with flange connections. 
It utilizes precision spur gears of 
narrow width and large pitch 
diameter. Long bearing life and 





accurate positioning of the pump 
gears are provided for and main- 
tained by mounting gear shafts on 


precision Timken tapered roller 
bearings. The gear pump can be 
used for a variety of applications. 
It serves as prime mover for hy- 
draulically operated machines re- 
quiring medium pressures and as a 
drive for auxiliary units. It often 
can .be used in conjunction with 
high pressure pumps to furnish 
large volumes of fluid at medium 
pressure to effect rapid traverse of 
the machine cycle. 
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THE LARGEST TOP 
CHARGE ELECTRIC 
FURNACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
















The 50-ton top charge LECTROMELT furnace pictured here is now in 
operation at the Copperweld Steel Company, Warren, Ohio on alloy 
steel production. The upper view shows the furnace in normal operat- 
ing position. The lower view shows the furnace with roof rotated to 
permit quick charging with drop bottom bucket. Two furnaces of similar 
size are now under construction in our shops. 

Both top charge type and door charge LECTROMELT furnaces are avail- 
able. LECTROMELT furnaces are built in standard sizes ranging from 
100 tons down to 25 pounds capacity. Two 75-ton machine—door charge 
furnaces are in operation at a large Eastern steel plant. The top charge 
type of furnace results in savings in man hours, power, electrodes, and 
refractories. Write for details. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT 


FURNACE CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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High-Quality Steel 


(Continued from Page 85) 


the enamel affect the steel if pres- 


ent in sufficient amounts, as shown 
in Table I. 

Different grades of heavy melt- 
ing and loose scrap can readily be 
classified by visual observation and 
by chemical analysis. Various kinds 
of scrap and their analysis are 
giver in Table II. 

Hence, operators and metallur- 
gist are in a position to formulate 
the most satisfactory mix or charge 
for all controlling factors such as 
charging efficiency, oxidation loss, 
alloy contamination and cost. Alloy 
steel scrap should be kept separate 














and so classified so that the “tramp” 
metals can be salvaged. 


Fig. 1 shows a car of No. 1 
heavy melting before unloading. 
Fig. 2 is a view of the car (Fig. 1) 
after stripping the surface, Fig. 3, 
shows the other end of the car. This 
scrap, aS will be observed, does not 
conform to its respective classifica- 
tion. 

Another grade of scrap is that 
of blown metal. This is secured 
by eliminating some of the elements 
from molten iron by short-time proc. 


essing in a bessemer converter. 
Another process known as_ the 
R. K. process and developed by 


Count Bo Kalling and Ivar Renner- 
felt in Stockholm, employs carbon 











Cleveland Tramrail two-carrier train automatically 
transporting materials between points on two floors. 


AUTOMATIC MATERIALS HANDLING 


PRODUCTS DISPATCHED TO DISTANT 
POINTS WITHOUT OPERATOR ACCOMPANYING 


Automatic handling of materials is one of the many 
Cleveland Tramrail accomplishments. 


Materials may be transported to points on the same floor 
or to various points on other floors, or even to different 
buildings simply by the touch of a button. No operator 
need accompany the load. If desired, carriers may be 
provided which also will discharge their load and return 
automatically. 





CURVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ 


E, 283rd St. Wickliffe, Ohio 














ren CLEVELAND TRAMRALL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT _ ae 
Other eT AMAA PAM URRY ECR SD AAR DARN) MACHINERY 












as a Suitable substitute for steel 
scrap for remelting furnaces’. Still 
another grade is that of sponge 
iron powder". 

These several methods for cre- 
ating scrap for remelting are of 
paramount importance. The con- 
verter material has been employed 
extensively during the past several 
years when the scrap market was 
short or by plants owning ore and 
equipment but which had to buy 
scrap in the open market. 

When scrap as a steelmaking raw 
material is fully understood, it can 
be employed with great flexibility 
thereby establishing the most eco- 
nomical charge. This may vary 
from 100 per cent scrap charge to 
that somewhat approaching 100 per 
cent iron at the same time yield 
identical steel quality, providing, a 
predetermined practice be followed 
for each respective type of charge. 


Factors Governing the Charge 


The amount of iron or scrap that 
should be used depends upon how 
the change in the type of charge 
will co-ordinate with hot or cold 
metal, the type and condition of the 
furnaces, combustion features, as 
well as how the charge will meet 
the difficulties that may be en- 
countered by charging large quan- 
tities of scrap. When large quan- 
tities of light scrap are charged 
the increased charging time  be- 
comes a cost factor. If suitable 
charging facilities are available 
some advantages lie in greater 
speed in melting down, hence the 
total time per heat is lower as the 
percentage of scrap increases. AS 
the scrap ratio increases the ingot 
yield increases unless the condition 
of scrap is such that excessive oxi- 
dation occurs. 

Another feature of higher scrap 
ratios is that the fluxing medium 
can be lower and whether or not 
burned lime is used with the lime- 
stone depends on the plant location 
as to stone and burned lime cost 
per unit of steel produced. Gener- 
ally the deficiency of silicon and 
manganese of this type of charge 
is compensated by raising these 
constituents in the iron. To secure 
the desired carbon melt, adjust- 
ment is made with carburizers 
which may be coke or other car- 
bonizer. Pebble graphite is recom- 
mended for this purpose inasmuch 
as it affords excellent controlled 
characteristics. Many operators 
fear that high-quality steel will not 
result with charges of high scrap 
due to excessive oxidation but this 
is not so if the practice is properly 
established and slag composition 
properly manipulated as is the case 


‘Decarburization of Granulated Pig 
Iron,”’ Iron and Steel Institute (British), 
Vol. 140, No. 2, p. 137. 

3 “Steel Powder for Iron.” See STEEL, 
May 27, 1940, p. 54. 
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There’ no “LET-DOWN” 


at CM P 


— QUALITY IS BEING MAINTAINED 
AS PRODUCTION INCREASES 


* During pressure times such as now exist in 







this important industry of steel, adherence to 


exacting specifications while meeting greatly 






increased tonnage requirements, demands ex- 






ceptional vigilance. Despite proven strip pro- 









ducing equipment and thoroughly experienced 






personnel, CMP is on constant guard against 






any lowering of standards. 







CMP has maintained, and is determined to 


continue to maintain, capacity production of 






Precision Cold Rolled Strip Steel. There will 






be no “let-down” in quality or tonnage. 







We want our customers to know that in the 


production of defense equipment, they can still 





rely on the characteristics generally identified 






with CMP strip. Accuracy to gauge and uni- 









formity of physical properties, so important on 






some defense items, will still be found in all 
grades of CMP Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 
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where high iron charges are fol- 
lowed with the charging of iron 
ore. 


One of the objections to the use 
of high-scrap charges is the resi- 
dual alloys which contaminate low- 
carbon rimming steels and special 
or deep drawing grades. When 
open-hearths are producing large 
quantities of special drawing steels 
to meet extremely low residual met- 
als specifications it is necessary to 

- ) 8) 

‘*“Residual Tin in Steel.” See STEEL, 
May 6 and 13, 1940. Also, “Bibliography 
on the Influence of Arsenic and Tin on 
the Properties of Iron and Steel,” Brit- 


ish Iron and Steel Institute, bibliography 
series No. 4, 





produce all grades to low limits in 
order to prevent costly segregation 
in processing. Under any condition 
it is costly to maintain a low resi- 
dual metals content whether by 
selection of scrap or the use of 
higher iron proportions or other 
means. The maximum amounts of 
residual metals desired in the steel 
should be determined. At present 
no definite data are available and 
the permissible percentages vary 
widely. 

Copper and nickel are practically 
all recovered and hence exist in 
the final steel. Chromium while 
having a high recovery in the blast 
furnace is mostly lost in the open 
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How operators of industrial equipment are in- 
creasing equipment life, reducing maintenance 
costs, speeding production with Stoody Alloys. 








Muller plows ore used in fire 
brick plonts to push o mixture 
containing silica sond into the 
poth of pulverizer rolls. The 
corner of the unprotected plow 
above is completely worn 
away ofter 30 hours’ service 
The corner of the plow be- 
low which was inlaid with 
Cobalt Borium Inserts and 
hord-foced with 20-30 Acety 


lene Tube Borium is still out 





to-size after 250 hours’ service 





This worn gyratory crusher, 
rebuilt with Stoody Self-hard 
ening, will last twelve months 
Unprotected mangonese steel 
gyratories used for the some 
operation last only 8 months 
Stoody Self-hardening has 
not only increased the life of 
this equipment 50 but it 
has also eliminated one ex 
pensive 48-hour shutdown 


every sixteen months 





Cutter bits used on coal mining machine ordinarily become dull within an 
hour or two ofter they are placed in service. Tipping the points with 
Borod keeps the points shorp and increases bit life two to three hundred 
percent. One coal mining company estimates thot hard-facing the points 


of their bits reduced operating cost $1,800.00 in a single yeor 


Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys are being used to protect the wearing surfaces of all types of steel equip- 
ment-in all types of industries. If abrasion is one of your problems we will be glad to send descriptive 
literature cr submit recommendations covering the correct hard-facing alloy and welding procedure to 
fit your particular problem. Stoody Hard Facing Alloys are described in Catalog No. 106. Send for 


your copy now! 


STOODY COMPANY—1134 West Slauson, Whittier, California 


STOODY COMPANY 


Yard 


Thrust rings used in connection with certain types of roller bearing instal 
lations in steel mills ore subjected to severe frictional weor and normally 
last but o short time. Inlaying sections of the rings with Stoodite prolongs 
their life mony times becouse Stoodite is highly resistont to wear and 


has a low coefficient of friction 














hearth; it depends on the oxidizing 
condition of the bath and is in keep- 
ing line with the manganese de- 
crease during the early stages of 
the process. Zinc volatilizes at 
steelmaking temperatures. Recov- 
ery of tin, arsenic and antimony 
are not well known though it is 
probable that nearly all the tin 
and a fairly high proportion of the 
arsenic remain in the steel. Tin 
has been much blamed for poor 
physical properties in deep drawing 
steel and its resultant failure in 
performance’. 


Steel Pouring Reflects 
Quality Refractories 


@ In a paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Open Hearth 
Committee of the A.I.M.M.E., in 
Chicago, R. H. Stone of Vesuvius 
Crucible Co., Swissvale, Pa., report- 
ed that the outstanding fact today 
regarding steel pouring refractories 
is the increasing number of ingot 
shops reporting pouring practices 
of 95 per cent and over. A half 
dozen or so shops, he said, are con- 
sistently getting 98 per cent plus. 
What pouring troubles do occur are 
usually due simply to failure to 
carry out carefully the standard 
practices that most shops have es- 
tablished. 

Desirable changes in design or 
standards may be suggested by con- 
sideration of the weight and size of 
the steel stopper rod, sleeve bricks, 
stopper head and bolt in relation- 
ship to the size and shape of ladle: 
also, modification of the design of 
the stopper head and nozzle to con- 
form to the best practice may be 
considered. The more pointed type 
stopper is favored with a convex 
nozzle rather than a nozzle that is 
rather flat seated. 

The well around the nozzle should 
be wide and shallow. If the rigging 
is in good shape there need be no 
fear of the stopper getting out of 
place with a shallow well. 

There are few shops left using a 
clay stopper head. Up to three or 
four years ago, some shops clung 
to clay heads because they were 
cheap and a shut off could usually 
be made. Nowadays, however, the 
elimination of inclusions is so im- 
portant that no possible source that 
can be eliminated should be tol- 
erated. 

Using a graphite stopper head 
and fire clay nozzle, dribbles, if they 
occur, may be cured by bringing 
the stopper head down on the nozzle 
slowly and then exerting a steady, 
squeezing pressure. The head will 
then form a new seat in the soft 
surface of the nozzle. 

Three types of stopper heads are 
used—namely, the bayonet, thread- 
ed, and bolted on: Ninety-five per 
cent of all the heads used are of the 
bolted-on or pin type. 
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COPPER STEEL 
U " S p SHEETS will save time 


and money for you in three separate 
ways: 


They’re easy to work with. You 
get true bends, tight seams and 
neat joints. They have 2 to 3 
times the corrosion resistance of 
plain steel. 


And the cost of U-S-S Copper Steel 
Sheets is so low that it makes little dif- 
ference in the completed product or in- 
stallation. Experienced builders and 
metal men have selected U-S-S Copper 
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“We've decided on U-S-S Copper 
Steel Sheets, Bill... they’re the 
best, and cheapest in the long 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 





Steel Sheets, time and time again for 
all types of factory and plant expansion 
work—they’re being used for roofing 
and sidings, smoke stacks, housings, 
heating and air conditioning ducts, ven- 
tilators, utility buildings of all kinds 
and various other equipment exposed 
to atmospheric and gaseous corrosion. 

The small graph at the right shows 
the result of the A.S.T.M. tests over a 
period of 21 years—proving that Cop- 
per Steel lasts more than twice as long 
as other comparable materials. 

Further information on U-S-S Cop- 
per Steel Sheets is available from any 
of the companies listed below. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San 
















































ALL KINDS OF DUCT WORK 























STACKS & TANKS 

















ROOFING & ROOF VENTILATORS 


HERE'S THE PROOF! 
UNCOATED COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND AFTER 21 YRS. 


OPEN HEARTH 
COPPER IRON 
11% SOUND 
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NON-COPPER STEEL 
OPEN HEARTH 
NON-COPPER IRON 
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This chart compiled from inspection reports of the Com- 
mittee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel, A.S.T.M. Proceedings 
1937, shows results of tests carried on at Annapolis, Md 


from 1916 to 1936. After 21 years’ exposure, 91% of COP- 
PER STEEL sheets remained “sound” (unperforsted) 
Other materials were decidedly inferior 


U:S:S COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 


and Chicago 


Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 









New Porous Metal 
Filters and Diffuses 


@ A porous metal product, called 
Porex, capable of removing foreign 
materials from fluid, such as oil, and 
of altering the characteristics of 
gases by diffusion is announced by 
Moraine Products Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., 1550 Wisconsin 
boulevard, Dayton, O. Manufac- 
tured from powdered metal subject- 
ed to a series of processing opera- 
tions, it has certain physical char- 
acteristics, such as chemical compo- 
sition, structure, porosity, strength 
and ductility, which may be varied 
within certain limits to accommo- 
date specific applications. Uses for 
the product are found in almost 
any appliance or piece of industrial 
equipment involving the flow of 
gases or liquids. 

This new filter and diffusing ma- 
terial, for example, is used to pre- 
vent clogging of orifices in diesel 
injector nozzles with effective re- 
moval of fibrous materials. It also 
acts effectively in preventing a dry- 
ing agent from passing from its 
chamber into a refrigeration sys- 
tem when the refrigerant passes 
through it to be dried. 

A feature of the product is its 
ability to be bonded to steel and cop- 
per. It can be made an integral 
part of solid metal which may be 


machined, g:ound, bored, threaded, 
or processed for individual require- 
ments. The metal is available in the 
form of disks, cylinders, and trun- 
cated cones. Special shapes also are 
obtainable. 


Coating Material 
Protects Metal Surfaces 


@ Marlox, a plastic coating for 
metals, is announced by Marley 
Chemical Co., 983 East Milwaukee, 
Detroit. A plastic coating of the 
structural type, it is used either 
as a priming coat, or purely for 
protection against rust and corro- 
sion. 

The coating is said to have very 
little porosity. It is successfully 
applied by spraying, painting or 
dipping, forming a thin flexible 
coating—so flexible that it is not 
affected to any noticeable degree 
by temperature changes. 

When used as a base coat, it pro- 
vides a tough, durable bond be- 
tween metal surface and any kind 
of finishing coat. To inhibit rust 
and corrosion, it is applied to a 
thickness of % of 1/10,000-inch. 
When used as a priming coat, it is 
applied to a_ thickness of 5/10,000- 
inch. Tests by automotive manu- 
facturers showed complete protec- 
tion of Marlox-coated metal kept 
in a humidity chamber for six 





‘‘Passing the Know-How Along’”’ 





@ Seasoned worker showing beginner how an entire operation is performed: 
View above is a scene from a motion picture called “Passing the Know-How 
Along” prepared by the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand boulevard, 
Detroit, to aid experienced workmen in conveying fundamental instructions to the 
This picture is based on bulletin 2-C of the “Training Within In- 
dustry” section of the Office of Production Management 


apprentice. 


months, with average relative hu- 
midity of 98.5, at a temperature of 
94 degrees. A_ similarly coated 
panel was subjected to a salt spray 
test for 6CO hours with satisfactory 
results. 

The product dries quickly and 
can be handled in 5 to 10 minutes 
after applying. It can be applied 
to all types of metals and alloys 
including steel, cast iron, alumi- 
num, aluminum alloys, magnesium 
alloys, copper, brass, cadmium 
plate and galvanized or zine coated 
steel. 


New Blackening Process 
Coats Zinc Rapidly 


gm An immersion process called Eb- 
onol Z for blackening of zinc, stain- 
less steel, steel and other alloys is 
announced by Enthone Co., 442 
Elm street, New Haven, Conn. It 
consists of immersing the zinc or 
zinc alloy in a 1-pound-per-gallon 
solution of Ebonol Z salts (in 1 
gallon of water) at a temperature 
from 150 to 212 degrees Fahr., 
forming a jet black finish on the 
metal in 1 to 5 minutes. 

Before being immersed, the work 
is cleaned or degreased similarly 
to preparing work for plating. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, 1 
pound of salts will blacken over 150 
square feet of zinc surface. The 
solution can be used for producing 
a black coating on stainless steel, 
nickel silver, nickel and_ noble 
metals by making a couple with 
these metals and a piece of zinc. 
This can be done by using a zinc 
basket or by fastening a sheet of 
zine to the rack or basket in which 
the metals are to be blackened. 

The process can be used _ for 
blackening zinc-plated or _hot-gal- 
vanized surfaces, as well as for 
solid zine or its alloys. Unlike 
plated or enameled coatings, the 
Ebonol Z coating does not change 
the thickness of the piece more 
than a few hundred thousandths of 
an inch, thus maintaining close di- 
mensions. Also, the bath is not 
critical and requires little control. 


Develops Dies for 
Coid Stamping 


@ According to Acromark Corp., 
251 North Broad street, Elizabeth, 
N. J., its newly developed dies, type 
and holders now enable manufac- 
turers to stamp cold, angle iron 
which formerly had to be heated be- 
fore being stamped. During a test, 
angle iron frames made from re- 
claimed railroad track were stamped 
by two holders assembled with type 
and the one solid die placed into a 
125-ton press. The company states 
that after 10,000 impressions, little 
sign of wear was noticed. 
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Built by WATERBURY FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., this 
13” Two-High Planishing Mill is equipped with two SISF Sphericals 
per roll neck—and with single SCS ’s of same size on all low-speed 
locations to eliminate special adjustments, special bearings, and a multi- 


plicity of bearing sizes. 


PA DP chuction 


WITH SKF BEARINGS 
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Out in the plant of The Walling- 
ford Steel Company, this 13” Two- 
High Planishing Mill continues to 
planish strip at 625’ per minute 
without bearing trouble. That’s 
what it’s been doing day and night 


since 1938, and, because it depends 
on 14 SoS Spherical Bearings, 
there’s every reason to believe it 
will keep up the good work. Where 
there’s an SASS, there’s main- 
tained PEAK production. . always. 


1841 


Subst?’ INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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New Grouting Method 
Speeds Installation 


@ ENGINEERS for many years 
have sought a method of grouting 
under new and existing mills that 
could be installed quickly and eas- 
ily. Such a method has been made 
possible by the development of a 
grouting aggregate, known under 
the tradename of Groutex and man- 
ufactured by the Fort Pitt Chem- 
ical Co., Twenty-sixth and Small- 
man streets, Pittsburgh. The ag- 
gregate, a compound of hardening 
elements, is mixed with ordinary 
Portland cement and sand. The 


as 





grout is said not to shrink in set- 
ting, to be oilproof and waterproof, 
to possess ductility, to resist con- 
stant vibration and pounding of mill 
shoes, to possess permanent com- 
pression strength and to harden 
quickly. 


Plain cement grouts frequently 
shrink in setting, leaving a void be- 
neath the mill shoe for the entry of 
moisture and oil, and permitting vi- 
bration. By the use of this new ag- 
gregate the grout retains its full 
volume, tightly filling the space be- 
tween the concrete foundation and 
the shoe. 


Tests show that not only does 
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Thera flake. 


SUPERIOR HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
Keeps heat inside, with a coating of plastic insulation. 


One inch thickness equivalent to about nine inches of 
fire brick wall in insulation value. 


More economical in cost and installation, on existing 


furnaces, than walls 


insulation brick. 


Easily applied and largely reclaimable for re-use, after 


removal. 


Most widely used material for high temperature insula- 


tion, up to 2000°F. 
e 


Write for Information and Prices 
Other Therm-O-Flake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 


Granules, Brick, Block, Concrete 
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Groutex mortar possess far greater 
strength than plain, but that it has 
so great a compression strength at 
the end of 12 hours as to permit 
mills to be put back into operation 
in one day if necessary without 
shortening the life of the grout. 
For 1-inch clearances or less it is 
recommended that 100-pound 
Groutex, 1 sack of Portland cement 
and 1 cubic foot of coarse, clean 
sand be used. For clearances in 
excess of 1l-inch, 1% cubic feet of 
pea gravel is added to this mixture. 


The material is also efficient for 
patching and repairing concrete 
floors, and for emergency concrete 
of all kinds where the job must be 
placed in operation in 12 hours. 


Brake, Clutch Linings 
Arc Welded in Place 


@ No screws or rivets are used for 
installing linings in the brakes or 
clutches- built into the earth-moving 
equipment manufactured by R. G. 
LeTourneau Co. of Toccoa, Ga. In- 
stead a special lining with 7s-inch 
steel backing is used, the lining be- 
ing cut back from the edges of the 
steel for about x:-inch and then 
welded in place using tack welds 
about %-inch long spaced about 1 
inch apart for a typical brake band 
lining job. Hobart welding equip- 
ment is used: The metal backed lin- 
ing is clamped to the brake or clutch 
with C-clamps during welding. The 
spaces between lining sections com- 
pensate for expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

Advantages claimed for this meth- 
od are: Machine shop labor is saved 
as there is no drilling or tapping; 
linings fit perfectly at all times; 
there are no screws or rivets to 
work loose in service; there is no 
chance for scoring of brake drums 
or clutches. 


Develops Lubricants for 
Drawing Aluminum 


m@ Two new lubricants for drawing 
and machining aluminum and its 
alloys are reported by Wayne Chem- 
ical Products Co., 9502 Copeland 
street, Detroit. One of these, No. 4 
aluminum drawing oil, is a viscous 
lubricant that does not “squeeze 
out” under the great pressures ex- 
erted in deep drawing thin sheets 
of aluminum. It already has been 
adopted by several large press 
plants now working on defense or- 
ders, 

The other, No, 2 aluminum cut- 
ting oil, is a very thin oil that pro- 
vides the necessary lubricating 
properties to insure the highest 
type of machining—perfect threads, 
clean holes, etc. Free samples are 
available for metalworking plants 
interested. 
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EVERY KNOCK’S A BOOST...IN STRENGTH 


Do this to some metals and you weaken 
them. Do this to Tellurium Lead and you 
strengthen it! 

Yes, every knock’s a boost for this un- 
usual metal. For Tellurium Lead work- 
hardens. A rugged lead to begin with, 
Tellurium Lead actually grows stronger 
under stress. 

Hammer it! Roll it! Stretch it! Bend 
it! And you’ve got an even tougher lead 
than you started with. 

That means: 

1. Turnover points and joints are less subject 
to cracking, 

2. Where vibration is excessive, buckling and 
creeping are cut down to a minimum. 

}. Where heat changes are frequent and rapid. 
there is less danger of fracture. 


(nother point to remember! Tellurium 
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Lead keeps sulphuric and other corrosive 
acids under control — resists their bite 
even at temperatures close to the metal’s 
melting point. Thus it makes for greater 
economy and safety in tank linings, heat- 
ing coils and pipe lines. 

Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tested St. Joe chemical lead, alloyed 
with asmall quantity of tellurium. It gives 
the desirable advantages of this well- 
known chemical lead plus important new 
ones. Yet the cost is only a fraction of a 
cent more per pound than chemical lead. 
In sheets, pipe and coils. For further facts. 
write to nearest branch listed at right. 


TELLURIUM 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis ; National 
Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co 

Philadelphia; National Lead & Oi1C tsburgh ;Georgia 
Lead Work Atlanta; American Lead Corr I napoli 

Master Metals, In Cleveland; The ana fetal Co 
I Tore Montreal, Winniy 


LEAD 























































The order of the day is OUTPUT! 


More men — more tools — more efficiency! 
Industry has no time today for the slowing drag of Heat-Fag. 


Yet, as the tempo of production speeds up, this unseen dan- 
ger increases. As workers sweat, vitally needed salt is lost 
from their bodies. Unless promptly replaced, this salt loss 
results in increased fatigue, more mistakes, a general slowing 
up. In extreme cases it can cause cramps and heat sickness. 


The defense against HEAT-FAG is simple and inexpensive. 
Provide Morton’s salt tablets in sanitary dispensers at all 
drinking fountains so workers can help themselves. Employes 
welcome this contribution to their comfort and welfare. Man- 
agement finds it pays big dividends in increased efficiency. 


DISPENSERS 
500 Tablet size 
$325 


1000 Tablet size 


ust MORTON'S _ 


SALT TABLETS caso of 900 


Case of 9000 
10 grain salt 
tablets 


$260 


Combination Salt- 
Dextrose Tablets 


AVOID HEAT-FAG 













Place Morton Dispensers At 
All Drinking Fountains 


Morton’s modern dispensers deliver salt 
tablets, one at a time, quickly, cleanly, 
and without crushing or waste. Sanitary, 
easily filled—durable and dependable. 





Morton’s salt tablets contain the most 
highly refined salt, pressed into con- 
venient tablet form, easy to take with a 
drink of water. They dissolve in less 
than 40 seconds after swallowing. 


Order direct from this ad, or from your 
distributor . . . a small investment that 
pays big returns. 


“MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





How To Get Operators 
(Continued from Page 62) 


chased for training purposes. Gen- 
erally it is best to purchase new 
welding equipment for plant opera- 
tions with the displaced gear going 
into the welding school. Greater effi- 
ciency in the main plant may be en- 
joyed while the welding school will 
function just as well with the used 
machinery. 

Both are and gas equipment 
should be placed with due regard for 
convenience of both instructor and 
students. There should be a power 
saw for examining section of welds. 
A power grinder is necessary to 
polish the cut surfaces for a subse- 
quent etch. 

As to details of the welding course, 
several leading suppliers of elec- 
trodes and gases have excellent in- 
struction manuals. But most man- 
uals will be too extensive. The in- 
structor should choose those lessons 
and exercises that appear most suit- 
able. For simplicity, some com- 
panies write their own manuals 
drawing upon existing booklets for 
a guide. This concentrates the study 
on just that material deemed essen- 
tial to the specific program outlined. 


Must Follow Training Pattern 


Medium thicknesses of from % to 
%-inch seem easiest to weld so most 
exercises call for %-inch material. 
These gages provide enough mate- 
rial to avoid a too rapid burn- 
through while they are thin enough 
to teach the elements of penetra- 
tion and build-up without using too 
much material. 

Definite training patterns should 
be followed. Never allow a student 
to trace an irregular pattern across 
the surface of his test material. 
While the waste of metal that ac- 
companies this dilatory behavior is 
shameful enough, the student fails 
to acquire the direction of purpose 
so valuable in welding work. Many 
times a seemingly slow welder has 
developed such a keen sense of di- 
rective effort that he saves every 


_ motion for a _ specific accomplish- 


ment, so gets more done. That is an 
important characteristic worth con- 
siderable effort to instill in a trainee. 

The second most difficult type of 
welding is sheet metal work. Train- 
ing in light gages should follow that 
in the medium gages. 

No doubt hardest welding is on 
heavy plate for eternal vigilance is 
necessary while continuing to go 
through the same motions hour 
after hour. Heat adds to the dis- 
comfort of a monotonous, repetitive 
maneuver. Yet the welder must 
watch are and slag with the utmost 
care while following an exacting 
weld sequence to avoid cracking. All 
these factors must be explained dur- 
ing exercises and discussion periods. 


Seven abilities are expected of the 
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"No smell,noise, jolt, etc..." 


"Positively the most perfect 
machine on the market" was 
the manufacturer’s descrip- 


oil Tes tion of this horseless car- 
it si ni ] ; riage in 1900. And only the 
eT ye. rich could afford such per- 


fection. Parts were finished 
by hand. Interchangeability 

of parts was unheard of. Then 
came man-made abrasives such 

as "Carborundum", and later 
"Aloxite", to help bring about 
the mass production that has 
made available to everybody 
that miracle of transportation-—- 
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The use of man-made abrasives made it possible 
to finish parts to uniformly close limits of 
accuracy. Interchangeable crankshafts, cams, 
cylinders, pistons, gears could be produced 
in quantity for instant assembly. Better- 
built cars became available at new low prices. 
And the same mass production methods extended 
to other products have helped bring us a new 
standard of living. 


A leader in the advancement of grinding, 
Carborundum now supplies abrasive prod-— 
ucts for obtaining finishes of unbelievable 
accuracy. Whether you are in a mass pro- 
duction industry or not, you will find it 
profitable to use Carborundum engineering 
service. The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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TO ALL INDUSTRY 4 


Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and indi 
cates manufacture by The Carborundum Com pany 
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finished graduate: The ability to se 
lect the proper size and type of elec- 
trode; to control the molten pool by 
observing the slag; to adjust his ma- 
chine to the correct setting by 
“feel”; to recognize the causes and 
correction of trapped slag, undercut, 
overlap and inadequate penetration; 
to make proper starts and stops; to 
read blueprints; and to do simple 
shop mathematics. 

No one should attempt to estab- 
lish an industrial welding school 
without a written plan with a speci- 
fic goal such as these seven points. 

The ability to select the proper 
size and type of electrode should be 
taught from the very beginning and 





the trainee should learn to rely upon 
his judgment as only a few plants 
designate electrode types and sizes 
on their drawings. From the type of 
product the student can be taught to 
choose the right type of electrode. 
With much work positioned nowa- 
days, the type choice is simplified. 
Thickness of base metal and joint 
design will dictate electrode size. 
The electrode must be small enough 
to allow the welder to control his 
deposit in the groove. On other types 
of work the electrode must be small 
enough to allow control of the pool 
without burning a hole in the base 
metal. And a large enough electrode 
must be used to keep our production 
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@ Welded Box Girder Crane equipped with Shepard Niles 
)- Spee d Push Button Control for hoist, trolley and bridge 


motors, 


@33 Shepards speed assembly for this 
machine tool manufacturer. Here again 
Shepard Niles planned load-handling is 
process 


paying dividends. Every 


needs a lift is served by a Shepard Niles 
crane or hoist—production moves swiftly 
and surely, with never a hitéch or a halt. 
All along the production line—wherever 
you need a lift—there’s a Shepard Niles crane or hoist of the exact 
type and capacity for the job. 


coumuar COHEPARD NILES 


CRANES & 


HOISTS 


that 


1TO 450 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 





358 SCHUYLER AVENUE... MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 





rates at a high point. The student 
must learn to evaluate these factors 
properly in choosing an electrode 
size. 

The ability to control the molten 
pool by observing the slag is of ut- 
most importance. An experienced 
operator will turn out a finished 
weld by watching the slag alone so 
the learner should quickly learn its 
story. 

The ability to set the welding 
machine correctly by “feel” is a 
combination of many factors: The 
sound of the arc is one; the appear- 
ance of the slag is another; the fluid- 
ity of the molten pool is yet a third, 
and there are others. 

A fourth goal is the ability to 
recognize the causes and correction 
of trapped slag, undercut, overlap 
and inadequate penetration. 

The fifth point, the ability to 
make proper starts and stops, is 
often obscured by lack of recogni- 
tion. With correct technique, the 
starting point is every bit as sound 
as the body of the weld. Where the 
are is stopped, correct withdrawal 
of the arc, depending upon the type 
of electrode, will produce a sound 
crater. 

The ability to read and follow 
blueprints as well as an understand- 
ing of shop mathematics round out 
the objectives. 

Where a plant welding school be- 


comes necessary, give it proper 
thought and planning along the 


lines suggested in this article. Much 
flexibility is possible, while ade- 
quacy must not be disregarded for 
haste, even in the present emer- 
gency. 

A welding apprentice training 
plan such as will be described in the 
third article in this series involves 
almost no formal instruction. After 
a few hours of preliminary instruc- 
tion, the apprentice begins to earn 
his way by doing simple tacking and 
welding on production work. Where 
such a plan is feasible, quickest re- 
sponse to training will be obtained. 
About the only limitation placed 
upon the apprentice training pro- 
cedure is the type of welding done 
in some plants. For this scheme to 
work well, there must be many 
simple welding operations for the 
beginners to perform. This problem 
will be taken up next week. 


Waterproof Compound 
Protects Masonry 


@ A new liquid-type waterproofing 
compound for masonry, called Hy- 
drozo, is announced by Hydrozo 
Products Co., 2725 Kendall avenue, 
Madison, Wis. It consists of a 
colorless synthetic mineral gum 
reduced with a volatile to form a 
liquid compound. Applied by brush 
or spray, the product is colorless 
and penetrates the pores of the 
masonry to a depth of “4 to “%-inch. 
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Uses Stroboscope To 
Solve Conveying Actions 


@ Determination of the most effi- 
cient speeds and strokes for con- 
veying various bulk materials is 
accomplished by use of a_ strobo- 
scope in testing vibrating convey- 
ors, screens and packers in the 
plant of the Ajax Flexible Coupling 
Co., Westfield, N. Y. 

According to the company, strob- 
oscopic observation and_ testing 
have been responsibe for develop- 
ing accurate performance curves 
based on weights and _ sizes of 
materials. 

By stroboscopic “freezing” of the 
action as well as reduction of the 
travel to slow motion, it has been 
possible to determine the most 
effective speed and stroke to obtain 
maximum capacity and flow. This 
method has proved helpful in gov- 
erning stratification in screening 
and conveying operations. 

In addition to the study of ma- 
terials, the actions and reactions 
of various working parts of the 
machine show up any unexpected 
or concentrated stresses, aiding the 
design engineer in securing smooth- 
er action and eliminating points of 
fatigue. 

Another application in which this 
method of analyzing has_ proved 
valuable is in the handling of frag- 
ile materials where breakage is a 
serious problem. 


Metallurgy as Applied 
To Engineering Work 


@ Modern Metallurgy for Engi- 
neers, by Frank T. Sisco; cloth, 426 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Pitman Publishing Co., New York, 
for $4.50. 

The author had three objectives 
in writing this book. First was to 
give a broad, concise outline of 
metallurgy to afford a sound un- 
derstanding of the important char- 
acteristics of metals. Second was 
to summarize the present status 
of metallurgy for older engineers 
who may have lost touch with ad- 
vances in metallurgical thought. 
The third was to survey the whole 
field of ferrous and _ nonferrous 
metallurgy, with especial attention 
to structure and properties, for 
the benefit of those who have not 
had a broad fundamental training. 

Safety, durability, utility § and 
economical construction hinge ex- 
tensively on variables inherent in 
manufacture and treatment of met- 
als and alloys discussed here and 
their significance is readily appar- 
ent. This volume authoritatively 
and clearly treats the engineering 
properties of metallic materials, 
variables affecting them and the 
importance of these variables, The 
relation between constitution and 
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Instant, 
accurate control 






Capacities 
up to 17 tons 







Safely oil locked 
at all heights 
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ee INCREASE OUTPUT... 
REDUCE WORKER FATIGUE 


This Curtis Hydraulic Lifting Cylinder installed in the St. Louis 
plant of the Orchard Paper Company is used in feeding a press 
with large sheets of cardboard, composition board, imitation 
leather, etc. The platform is elevated at intervals as the sheets 
are taken off the stack and fed into the press by the pressman. 


Thus sheets are always at a convenient level, without stooping. 
More sheets per hour can be handled and with much less fatigue. 

If your plant or factory has a material handling problem — in 
feeding machines, loading or unloading trucks, moving any ma- 
terial to different levels, you'll find that you, too, can do this 
type of work, faster, better, with less manual effort and at a 
lower cost — with Curtis Hydraulic Lifting Cylinders. 


Hundreds of manufacturers are increasing production, yet cut- 
ting costs with Curtis Hydraulic Lifting Cylinders in a wide range 
of uses. Send the coupon for detailed information and free bulle- 
tin on ‘How Air Power Is Being Used in Your Industry.’’ 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION 


of Curtis Manufacturing Company 
ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1996 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
| PR Kh carddnaetke hincwe dl ohbedadvabsandaakeund sues | 
| Please send me book- | 
| AER Se PUM cc rerctvcecnsedscspeenneonsavecndconvarecvavns ! 
| Being Used in Your bine 
| Industry.” a 
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structure of materials and proper- 
ties is briefly shown in an ele- 
mentary discussion of fundamental 
modern concepts of physical metal- 
lurgy. 

The volume is of value to me- 
chanical engineers, civil engineers, 
mining engineers, metallurgists and 
instructors and students of engi- 
neering. 


Announces New Tool 
Index; Steel Selector 


@ Equipped with the new 96-page 
preference too] index and steel se- 
lector issued recently by Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., experienced 


ODAY mills must produce at 
i le speed—with no time out 
to repair friction damage! For 
STEEL is the back-bone of the 
whole Defense Program. 

Fewer passes and deeper drafts, 
necessary for top-speed steel pro- 
duction, put a ¢errific heat and 
pressure load on $10,000 roll-neck 
bearings. And to forestall costly 
metal-to-metal contact, most of 
America’s continuous hot strip and 
four-high mills depend on the 
same Penola lubricants that have 
seen them through for years. 


Penola supplies more friction- 
fighting lubricants for the steel 
industry than any other company 
in the world. That’s a vote of con- 
fidence of which we're justly 
proud. Penola engineers are ready 
to help you banish friction. Call 
for one of them today! 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


Penola Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Co 


New York + Chicago « Detroit « St. Louis 
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toolmakers should be able to locate 
easily the recommended steel for 
any standard tool within a minute 
or two. 

The index and steel selector, an 
addition to the company’s “Matched 
Tool Steel Manual,” alphabetically 
thumb-indexes all types of tools and 
dies in general use. The various 
conditions each type of die or tool 
may meet in fabrication, heat treat- 
ment and service are analyzed and 
specific tool steels recommended to 
meet each set of possible conditions. 
The selector was developed at the 
request of toolmakers and with 
their active collaboration. 

In addition to the tool index and 





FOR RAPID-FIRE 
PRODUCTION 


Steel picks PENOLA! 
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steel selector, the new manual re- 
tains all the material in the old, 
revised with latest research data 
and toolmaking practice. This sec- 
tion contains instructions for using 
the matched set method and descrip- 
tions of the nine Carpenter matched 
tool steels, valuable data and _ in- 
formation of speeds of heating for 
hardening, lengths of time to reach 
drawing temperatures, furnace at- 
mospheres, etc. The entire manual 
now contains 159 pages and is ob- 
tainable through any company rep- 
resentative. 


Seeks Approval of 
Revision on Hack Saws 


@ Proposed revision of simplified 
practice recommendation R90-36, 
“Hack-Saw Blades,” is now in the 
hands of industry and other inter- 
ests for consideration and approval, 
according to the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington. The 
original draft of this recommenda- 
tion, which became effective July 1, 
1928, was limited to standard 
tungsten and carbon blades. In 
the 1929 revision, the scope of the 
recommendation was enlarged to 
include high-speed blades. The last 
revision, effected in 1936, included 
special-alloy blades. 

The one now proposed increases 
the scope of the recommendation 
still further by the addition of 
schedules of stock sizes for coarse- 
tooth blades. By reason of the 
changes that have taken place in 
the demand for different sizes and 
types of blades since 1936, it is pro- 
posed to drop 17 of the stock varie- 
ties then listed and add 6 new 
ones, making a net production of 11 
items from the 1936 schedule. 

Following approval of producers, 
distributors, users and others in- 
terested, the revised recommenda- 
tion will remain in effect until it is 
again revised by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the industry. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the proposed re- 
vision may be obtained free .from 
the Division of Simplified Practice. 


Statistics of Metals 


@ Metal Statistics, cloth, 704 pages, 
4 x 6 inches; published by American 
Metal Market, New York, for $2. 

The thirty-fourth annual edition, 
this volume has been enlarged and 
refined, presenting a wealth of in- 
formation on ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals and miscellaneous eco- 
nomic subjects. 

Additions in the iron and steel 
section include statistics of continu- 
ous hot sheet mills, weekly and 
monthly production of steel ingots 
since 1917 and statistics on tung- 
sten. In the metals section are in- 
cluded statistics of copper and brass 
mill fabricators and other new ma- 
terial. 
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Non-Defense Steel Users 


Find Supply More Acute 


Many have exhausted inventories on which 


they lived for six 


ever stricter in honoring priority ratings. 


@ VOLUME of steel orders has fallen off with great- 
est rapidity in several months. For the majority of 
companies June sales were much below those of May 
and often were the smallest for the year to date. 
This is due to more drastic shelving of nondefense 
inquiries, to the voluntary abandonment of projects 
by many civilians because of known futility of get- 
ting materials and to the fact that some producers 
still refuse to sell for 1942 delivery. 

The aggregate of defense orders is holding its own 
and perhaps increasing, though there is less evidence 
of certain large tonnages, such as ship plates, which 
figured in a flurry of buying a few weeks ago. It is 
recognized that the first phase of defense, the setting 
up of buildings and equipping with machinery, is about 
completed, with the next phase, buying of materials 
for mass production, now dominant. 

Nondefense users, who have been living off inven- 
tories which they had built up for the past six months, 
have about exhausted them in many cases and are 
more frantic for steel and must depend on current 
shipments from mills. More prevalent and stricter 
priorities also handicap civilians. Some producers are 
being forced to exercise what they call “priorities on 
priorities,’ apportioning steel among holders of the 
same priority ratings, a specific example being a steel 
producer ordered to supply an aircraft engine maker 
and an airplane builder, both with A-1l-a ratings, but 
having not enough steel to supply both completely. 

This bears out the frequent warning that too preva- 
lent priorities will defeat the purpose for which they 
were issued, though apparently no better system has 
been devised. One prominent steelmaker notes that 
among high ratings A-l-a and A-1l-b submitted to 
him they are about equally divided. Much steel for 
the Maritime Commission is said, surprisingly, to car- 
ry only an A-l-c. Railroads have been assigned gen- 
erally an A-3 rating with purchasing brisk. 

Producers are much stricter than a month ago in 
their handling of priority ratings. First, they wiil 
not honor an inquiry until the certificate or photo- 
static copy is definitely exhibited. Secondly, the cer- 
tificate must carry a fairly accurate and specific de- 
scription of the steel wanted. Thirdly, they will no 
longer allow nondefense tonnages to ride along under 
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Demand 
a welcome development. 
Pres. 


strictly under control. 


Production 


Down 6 points to 93'2 per 


Producers 


the umbrella of priorities, a consumer formerly often 
getting more tonnage than needed for defense. 

Because of the red tape involved some consumers, 
entitled to high priority ratings, have not bothered to 
obtain them, though admit that they are now prac- 
tically compelled to do so. One manufacturer need- 
ing special plates required 58 sheets of paper for the 
application and 30 days for approval from OPM. The 
plates were delivered quickly thereafter. A maker 
of aviation gasoline tanks has ignored asking for pri- 
ority ratings to date, having been supplied voluntarily. 
One specialty steel maker reports 95 to 100 per cent 
of sales on priorities. 

Several injustices are natural in the present dif- 
ficult emergency. Thus structural fabricators are 
often required by their plain steel suppliers to show 
priority ratings, where purchasers of the fabricated 
and erected material such certificates. 
Warehouse distributors complain, not only of shipping 
out steel on priorities and being unable to get pri- 
orities to replenish, but having to furnish defense 
agencies on a mill tonnage basis. 

June pig iron production was 4,551,040 tons, or 
151,701 tons daily, as against 4,596,113 tons, or 148,- 
262 tons daily for May. The daily rate was within 6 
tons of the all-time record in March, 1941. Average 
operating rate was 96.3 per cent of capacity, up 2.2 
points and equal to March, the high for the year. 
A net gain of 5 furnaces brought 211 in blast. 

Automobile production for the week ended July 
5S was scheduled for 96,457 units, down 31,469 for 
the week, comparing with 51,975 in the like week 
of 1940. 

Because of the holiday the steel operating rate last 
week dropped 6 points to 93% per cent. Declines took 
place as follows: Buffalo 15 points to 75%, eastern 
Pennsylvania -5 points to 92, Detroit 13 points to 
83, Birmingham 5 points to 90, Cleveland 5% points 
to 92%, Cincinnati 9% points to 81‘, Chicago 7 points 
to 95%, New England 10 points to 90, Pittsburgh 
2% points to 97% and Youngstown 8 points to 90. St. 
Louis was same at 98, Wheeling up 3 to 87. 

STEEL’s three composite price groups for last week 
were unchanged: iron and steel at $38.15, finished 
steel at $56.60 and steelworks scrap at $19.16. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
July 5 June 28 June 21 June, 1941 April, 1941 July, 1940 July, 1936 
Iron and Steel .... $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $37.63 $33.49 
Finished Steel .... 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 53.40 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 19.16 19.16 19.16 19.16 18.56 12.89 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. Finished Steel Com mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 
ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


oe . July5, June April July ® July 5, June April July 
Finished Material 941 4«-31041 1941 2940 Pig Iron a” duet eas See 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢c 2.15c 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley ......% ..ssds.a0.. 250 S550 23.50 22.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.25 23.25 2.25 2.25 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Chicago Reet 24.00 24.22 24.22 23.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2315 2215 2.215 Southern No. 2, Birmingham. ... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati . 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 “10 2.10 2.10 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 215 2.21 2.15 Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Plates, Chicago -s+s BO 2.10 2.190 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 30.34 30.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 24.19 24.19 24.19 23.17 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary P 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 350 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Pitts...... $20.00 $20.00 $20.20 $19.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 18.00 17.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh : . 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.80 17.45 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 22.25 22.25 22.65 21.65 
ege . . 7 Yong ~ ine 9» . 5 9 > 
Semifinished Material No. 1 Cast, Chicago ........ secs. 20300 BESO 22.31 16.95 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $5.50 $4.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... . 7.25 7.25 6.00 5.75 
Wire rods No. 5 to .~-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 11.85 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter Sheets . 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 mp: 

Sheet Steel Pittsburgh '............ 3.05¢ Hot strip 17.00 1825 1750 2400 1in and Terne Plate 

Hot Rolled Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c Cold stp. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh ; ae 2.10c Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.0U 
. . » ’ ’ ° 
Chicago, Gary .......... 2-10 Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted Steel Plate Granite City, Ill. ........ 5.10 
Cleveland Kes gncss sss SE i sa ahi, 3.80c Mfc. Te Siehe thee hond 
Detroit, Gel. .........-.. 2M pacine Coast .......... 4.55c Pittsburgh ........ 2.10¢ oreo ee 


Buffalo oo. . Saue New York, del. ...... 2.29c-2.54c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Sparrows Fett, BS 5 oa — Enameling — <n Philadelphia, oT abate aa Granite City, Tl. ....... 440 
| rer 2.34¢c No. r e J 

Philadeiphie, del. ...... 227¢ Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ 3.35¢ oe hemlet * ‘oy aie “ Roofing Ternes 

Granite City, Ill. ...... 2.20¢ een, SOre.» Sao 8.85¢ Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c Pittsburgh base, package 112 


2.10¢ Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c 2.10¢ sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 


Middletown, O. ee eer eee f 
Youngstown, O. ae Ss o Se 6 SE ean |... ..... 2.10c _8-1b... $12.00 25-1b... $16.00 

2 10¢ Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 3.35c 15-lb... 14.00 30-lb... 17.25 
Birmingham -srseree D10C Sradetown, O.. 275c 3235c Coatesville, Pa. ....2.10c-2.35¢ 4 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.65¢ Pacific Coast... 340c 400c Sparrows Point, Md..2.10c-2.35¢ 20-Ib... 15.00 40-Ib... 19. 

Cold Rolled et ee ‘ Claymont, Del. ..... 2.10c-2.35¢ 

Pittsburgh ...... - 8.05¢ . Youngstown ........... 210¢ Bars 
Chicago, Gary ..........  3.05¢ Corrosion and Heat- cuir ports ..2. 00.3)... Saag AP a 
Buffalo seseeeseee F050 : Pacific Coast ports .... 2.65c : F hi Seca 
Cleveland sand 3.05¢ Resistant Alloys Pitteburen, Chicago, Gary, 

- Steel Floor Plates Cleve., Birm., base 20 
Detroit, delivered ... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. pittsburgh ............ 3.35c tons one size.......... 2.15¢ 
trong: ange Mga es ane Chrome-Nickel Ges avdi wiv eg ans 3.35¢ Detroit, del. ........... 2..25¢ 
Senanaiens City TL. a 3.15¢ No. No. No SE OD niga k vnieis wie a ais 3.70¢ New York, del. ......... 2.49¢ 
2 oe ee es 8 ee 302 303 304 Pacific Coast ports .... 4.00c pwuluth, base ........... 2.25¢ 
Middletown, O. ...... . 8.05c . . : ; ‘ 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.05¢ Bars ... 24.00 26.00 25.00 Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 3.70c — ag tape a ipod Structural Shapes — oo a Se ae — 

7 ye . ‘ : = ee ae eee az 
Galvanized No. 24 Hot strip.. 21.50 27.00 23.50 ED SS tac. ose elds 2.10¢ Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.80c 

.. .. ara 3.50c Cold strip. 28.00 33.00 30.00 Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%c Anwen 3. 25c 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.80¢ 20% Ni " New York, del. ........ 2.27¢ os ea ce ee 
Re es 8.50 pat % Ni.-Cr. Clad , Boston, delivered ...... 241c Rail Steel Bars 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50¢ otis ~ trs+ seers seers 18.00° Bethienem ............ 2.10¢ Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Philadeiphia, del. ...... 3.67 "ae ret ss eD CRIORND . i... 22.0062... 2.10¢e Cleveland, Birm., base — 
New York, delivered .... 3.74¢ nnealed and pickled Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30¢ DS tons ........-...++. 2.15¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.50¢ Straight Chromes SES ier Canes ieee 930c Detroit, del. ............. 2.25¢ 
Granite City, M1) ....... 3.60¢ Re er: VR: Dis. “SIRE WOME... ein ees. 2.45c New York, del. ......... 2.49¢ 
Middletown, O. ...... 3.50c 410 416 430 442 Birmingham ........... 2.10c Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50¢ Bars ... 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 St. Louis, del. .......... 2.34c Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.05¢ Plates .. 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 Pacific Coast ports .... 2.75c ty | A co a eek Pee 2.59¢c 
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Pac. ports, dock 
PI ong sd Sheela 3.25¢ 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


| By) a rere ae 2.70c 
Eee ae 2.80¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . 0.35 9 0.70 
ye 0.75 1 ee 1.35 
/ | 1.70 | 3.80 
B00... 2.55 ee. 45 3.20 
A100 15-29 MO... ccs OD 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50- 
RM 9 Sores ae o'5 deniers 1.20 
S100 80-130 Cr...... 05... 0.45 
le 0.15 
Ns! 5 -icive!s San die te 1.20 
I TEN i ws oa iene se 0.85 
NS Res 26.6 9 ace, 44-8 0.85 
9200 Spr. rrr 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
0 Ee SE er a de 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 Ibs. ..... 2.65¢c 
Oe Ee 2.70c 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
Ss See eae 3.45¢ 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 


Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 

REND! SR des on4 6 018 oe eo ea 6 2.65¢ 
ad rare 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 

rows’ Point, Buffalo, 

Youngstown, base..... 2.15c 
Cit ports; dock.......... 250e 

All-rail ..... 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock SSiectals 2.80c 

MRO 5.506 ies ey ee se RS 3.25¢ 
TPOCRONG, RE, coe ces eee Be 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 
Gulf ports, dock 2.50c 

CO aaa re 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock....... 2.80c 

Co er ees 3.25¢ 
Detroit, del. ; eee 

Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, del. 2.37c 
ee ee 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, muck bar, .. 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt . 8.00¢c 
Terre Haute ....... 2.15c 


Wire Sees 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples.. 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ...... 3.40c 
Woven wire fencing (base 
GS ©. column) ....... 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C.L. column) ... 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless_ wire, 
PE Tee 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base,  Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c 
Spring wire 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
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Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, Keg. .$3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. . .3.50¢ 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, ee eae 
Detroit, del. ... 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42¢ 
New “TOTm, Gel. ....s« 2.46¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75c 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
PN. 5G nom dae cee 2.90c 
Detroit, del. 2.90¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ea 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
CIE ci cawccicecis 2.80¢ 
0.51—0.75 4.30c 
oe, lS: | a a 6.15¢ 
CPS ee a8 s5 Scicchn 4 < 8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
ee GPa ia cer ain 2. 0 3.05¢c 
eg ee ea ie 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.35¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. . .382.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel - 2ad0C 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x6 and smaller..... 65% off 
Do., % and %& x 6-in. 

and shorter........63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
TREE, Sede COE eee 59 off 
TIPS WOM is Sek ac ects 50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-in. 

BGGO DOIG... dc. iets CEOR 
a a Re eee 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fecl-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger... 56 : 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller......71 off 
Headless set screws.....60 off 


Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 


Buffalo 2.40c 


Bham. 

Structural =P ne 3.75¢ 
f;inch and under.. 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts.. 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $4.25 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 

car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18,00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 1 3 1 87.00 
LS 4 1 8.5 54.00 
ie 4 2 8 54.00 
5.5 4 1.5 4 57.50 
Welded Iron, Steel, 

Pipe 


Rai discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
Ws Ken. as ica oat oes 63% 51 
2, OE Eee 66% 55 
: Cee ee 68 % 57% 
Iron 
a eran 30 10 
pS eee eee 34 16 
BART sc eee ee ws 38 18% 
ae en ee re 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
, ae 61 49% 
Sa ee 64 52% 
eS eee eee 66 54% 
7 and 8 aly 52% 
Iron 
2 Pe ae ei eaten 30% 12 
2%—3% 31% 14% 
OS Ase 33% 18 
4%—8 32% 17 
9—12 umes 28% 12 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld .. 67% 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld . 65 
7 and 8. lap weld 64 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
Ss” GD: 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 ee 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a* 6O©.D. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
oS 6 OD. 9 44.25 73.93 

Se OT. 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
2” Gk. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 





a OD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O.D. 12 16.01 13.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
os COD 9 46.87 54.01 
6* OD. 3 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 
Do., 4-in. 52.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tona) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) ........ 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
8 ea Ae xe « Soe 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.0U 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., Over gs to #f-In. Incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch 2.00 


1.9U0c 


12-18-inch - . 54.00 
18-inch and over .. 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, N. J., del... 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 11.75 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. .... 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens. 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. .... 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
DSTO, -GEk. v6 nce 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. .. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., Lily allowed east 
Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol. 14.00¢c 

Toluol, two degree . 27.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha ...... 26.00c 

Industrial xylol ....... 26.00¢ 


Per Ib. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.25¢ 
Do. (1000 ibs. or over) 13.25c 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00¢c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$30.00 
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Pig Iron 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.: 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. .. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 ee 19.38 25.00 
eS Rs 54 5 c-5-o-p aed ange & wa 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Buffalo i 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
SPOOF Oe SE eet) Cree 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
EE, s Pass oe Webs ae Ces a ne ees 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Ee ee eee ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Sat. SINo gilts dia dro & b's pee 24.50 24.50 Seye 6 25.00 
I Ue oie wae lie eee es mack 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
I, S55 oP bac owed a SF neds oe 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
oe gs A || rrr 24.00 23.50 24.50 

Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 ney 
Neville Island, Pa. ............. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
PTE PS oc Gn Ses awhi's waves 22.00 sea oka ance 
NG? a G5 s.00 soe an eee 24.00— 24.00— 23.50- 24.50- 
24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. 25.00 chee 24.50 ee 
NE CI, yh ar GAs wa b.0 6 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
RRR ech W his 60.p 6 0s 6 0 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O f24.00- 24.00— 23.50- 24.50- 
1 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, northern 
St. Louis from Birmi 
St. Paul from Duluth 
+Over 0.70 phos. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
Pe Se Ee 24.50 24.50 24.00 Pees 
ngham..... 424.12 ore 23.62 bars 
Blevins avbugia Se 26.63 26.63 pkey 27.13 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 
Pitts. dist. fur. 


Jackson county, O., 
cents for each 


base $1.25 higher. 


additional 0.25 


Charcoal 
. .$23.50 Lake Superior fur, ...... $28.00 
.» 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
Silvery 
base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
per cent of silicon. Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery 


iron and ferrosilicon not to 


exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 


per cent. 





Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 





een Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices the press . $31.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: ‘ire cut tees 29.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland . 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Fire Clay Brick Magnesite 
Baltimore from Birmingham? .. pe cont 25.11 sseee Super Quality Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Birminghamft...... 25. Ie re 9 on Pa. Mo. Ky. $64.60 ‘ % 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 2500 250 6". " Ose sae. 
- . First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Buffalo ........---- 25.50 26.00 25.00 2650 pp, 1) Ma. Mo. Ky 51.30 ton, belle 2 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 ..... oe See Te Canetin ws =. 80 a Oe : .00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ...... 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 WO J steep poe rape n, bags ......... 6.00 
Chicago from Birmingham.......124.22  ..... 0 2.05. ss. ees eenee eee Basic Brick 
Cincaaes em Memon. O. «304 1 Seas Pa, m1, RM ae MSY a6.55 Net,tem Jf.22, Baltimore, Ply 
_ neinna oO a s . 5 ae 23. Os, . ” a + ey 4 . «Je ee ng, es er, a 
rapeaiand from Birminghamt+... 2412 ..... 23.12 Georgia, Alabama 41.80 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. .. 25.94 25.94 25.44 ..... New Jersey 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich. from Chicago, ia. aie First quality 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
MER ADEE adie ‘ Intermediate 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham? 26.15 shee > . we oO 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 26.53 27.03. ..... Second quality 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birminghamf. 25.46 Shakk 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 nee All bases ............. $59.85 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick lll, Ky., net ton 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania ..... $51.30 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago . 58.90 oe ; 20.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 No.2lump......... 20.00-21.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton iote .....>. 11.75c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% Iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00c 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., contract, carlots, 2 x 
sbd. 5 Sia aie aisles bin: 0 Sa less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 a 14.50¢ 
Carlots, del, Pitts. . 125.33 67-72% low carbon: EO OU: ows 5.00090 145.00 eee Tore ree 13.00c 
= f.o.b. Southern iia Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot %c higher 
For ton lots add $10, 2a carn,.. 17.500 18.250 18.75 a ineaA eee 
trl sae ona rc A > a te wd ae ane — ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
$13.50, for less than a toes cave, ‘akabe Stee an eee carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed, ton ......... $74.50 
200-1b. lots $18. eyed -" - - 21.25¢ 21. Se eee 160.00 ROMER en's 60s seas a 84.50 
7 .20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75c Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, lb. ..... 4.00e 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Spot Ke high 
Palmerton, Pa. epot.. 8800 po c higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 lb. lots, Ib. 4.25¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight Ferremolybdenum, —_55- Alsifer, contract carlots, Spot %-cent higher 
i eR ku Sees 74.50 — ne cont., f.0.b. bi a? Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Manganese Briquets, 
RE ok. , 87.00 , eo ee . a a 8.00c contract carloads, 
Do., 75 per cent ....... 135.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Do., —— lots ..... 8.50c bulk freight allowed, 
hs MUN sei si ware 151.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 pot %c lb. higher test eee ence eee eeeee 5.50¢ 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Molybdenum Oxide, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Ton lots ............. 6.00¢ 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 2% Molyb. cont., 5-20-lb. tract, freight allowed, Less-ton lots ....... 6.25¢ 
per cent carbon ...... 118.00 containers, f. o. b., lb. carlots, bulk ..... 7.00¢ Spot %c higher 
dk toner lg , ae 128.00 Washington, Pa., lb... 0.80 “ag . 1 See 7.50c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
) Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 0., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ contract, carloads, 
poco meaner spot $5 Ib., con, ti. £.0.b, Niag- Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00c bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
M5 Bian oe ae - ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 Spot Kc lb. higher _Do., ete eee 108.00 
pot del aod * "190-2,.00 _D0»_less-ton lots..... 1.25 Tungsten Metal Powder, 35-40%, contract, car- 
,/ err ‘ : 20-25% carbon, 0.10 according to grade, loads, 1b., alloy ....... 14.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Do., ton lots 15.00: 
~ $e " max., ton lots, lb..... 1.35 spot shipment, 200-lb. ee eee re wwe 
m weds d ean cont,. .2.70-2.80-2.90 Do., iess-ton lots...... 1.40 drum lots, lb. ........ $2.50 Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢ 
errophosphorus, gr. ton, Spot 5c higher Do., smaller lots ...... 2.60 Spot %c higher 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Molybdenum Powder 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Vanadium Pentoxide, 99%, f.0.b. York Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, lb. con. col., contract, lb. contained $1.10 200-Ib kegs 1b. ; $2.60 
furn., per ton, c. 1. 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 SS Eee ae 1.15 00-200 Ih. lote ; 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% ~ he nag Pg bl 300 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, Ib. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- oe ee eee 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. lybdenum, lb. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79. contained, f.0.b. pro- 
ROR. sexs ahies ows RR CONE. (E00. Will. ..... 0.80 eR er Pier 84.00c ducers’ ‘pliant ...%..6: 80.00¢ 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- -————_Sheets——__,, Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars—, 
Soft ¥%-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
ee eee 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
i) 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 : 5.05 4.05 cena coat 
i) a. 4.00 4.10 cane 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 "e 5.40 4.15 caer at 
ae ae 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 §.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 cae 4.65 aS 3.65 8.40 6.75 
reverend ~.......4'5. 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
a aera 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.8 8.70 7.05 
| rere 4.10 4,20 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 : 4.42 : ‘ 
Crpeinnat) ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
eT ee 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 §.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Ewin. Cies ....... 5 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
We SUED bay sc oo 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.2 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
meneas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 5.00 , 4.30 son ida: 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 
Mempnis ........- 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 ieee 4.39 
wuee, OEIe. .......« 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 6.09 4.19 5.79 ; 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 re 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
ecuston, Tex. .... 38.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 5.50 4.20 : 5.25 a 6.90 
| st. “300 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 5.75 4.00 6.50 5.25 : 5.75 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 : 5.75 r ie 
Los Angeles ...... 4,15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 : 6.60 11.35 10.35 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 §.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 : 7.05 11.60 10.60 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
Oe a cee 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 is San Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 roi RS : + a phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95¢. 
Norfolk, Va....... aa. a RA ee: Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
é nae aia os ; . a tym cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
0 eee ee 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
Cleveiand. .......% 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
IR 0 aS. 0 .w ac 9 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 1499 in 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
PRCRGO) ks ses CEO 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
ii oo 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Philadelphia; 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
A 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle ........... 5.85 aaa 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portiand, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco. .... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES Spanish, No. African 
wi ini A i Ores basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
ollars at $4.0214 per Pound Ster ing ae aa Chinese wattle 
Export Prices f.0.b. Port of Dispatch— net ton, duty pd..$24.00-25.00 
able or aato 
; BRITISH Gross ton, 51% % Brazil iron ore, 68- 
Gross ag ane Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord.......... 7.50¢ 
8 os. 0% 
Merchant bare, S-inch and over.........-.....+.++- 366.50 16109 Old range bessemer .... $4.75 [LOW Phos. (.02 ; 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 MAX.) net ee 8.00¢ 
re ee ee ore eee 2.79¢ 15 100 
Ship plates Rete neu eet tie trss scan cewassnn 2.20e Ig 2 6 High phosphorus ....... 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
GEIST, DURTOD. ccc ccnceccsccccccvccccceccceses -l7c Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 
SIG WIC NRRNOS oe ca aba cs 4 s.0e'eb b0.0 668% 4.00c a2 § . ‘ -! 
Sheets, saloaninna censinbna. cor 4.61c 25 12 4 Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 Scheelite, imp. .... 28.00-26.00 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............5. $ 6.20 1109 Chrome ore, Indian, 
British ferromanganese $120.00 aeiivered Atlantic seaboard duty-puaid. 48% gross ton, cif. $43.00-46.00 
Eastern Local Ore 
+ ; ; Manganese Ore 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or Cai wind ah. Pe. 
Furnace— veunhie ent teste Including war risk but not 
Se 4 ou i 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00.......... $25.79 6 8 Ufa’ 56-63%, contract. . 10.00 CORT BENT PE URE SHEED COS: 
RU OOS ers eee res ert 24.28 6 O Ga, ‘ Caucasian, 50-52% eas 
POMOOE CONN: TALC. CVORE. 65 ccc rcvntececccsreaces ras 6 ‘ o 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. @.37 i2 30 So, African, 48% 70.00-72.00 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over.... 2.6lc 14 10 6 Foreign Ore Brazilian, 46% 69.00-71.00 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 Ott ae . #% ; 
Rs rnc Nas thea dAd S05 0k tends xaos ae shiwae uae 2.77¢ 15 8 Ott Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic Chilean, 47% ...... 65.00-70.00 
Sy eee ee ne ee 2.9le 16 3 Oft p Vetage “ube 5 
elec alc ee te tlle aa 3.06c 17 0 6tt ports CER Se, Oy 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over........... 4.10c 22 150 free 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 Manganiferous ore, 
es) Aes 45-55% Fe., 6-10% Molybdenum 
Babee and ethos, horralted. .. <6 o.ccscccsccccsose 3.30c 18 70 ee ET te Nom. 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 58 rebate *o approved customers. ttRebate N. jesalhtais low phos. Nom. er sean oan $0.75 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Maximum Prices Announced June 18 by Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply (Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
Weirton, town, 


Steuben- Canton, Beth- Spar- Cleve- South 

ville(a) Sharon Chicago lehem *East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo Ohio7y 
No. 1 heavy melting . $20.00 $20.00 $18.75 $18.25 $18.75 $18.75 $19.50 $19.25 $19.50 
No. 1 hyd. comp. black sheets 20.00 20.00 18.75 18.25 18.75 18.75 19.50 19.25 19.50 
No. 2 heavy melting 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 
Dealer No, 1 bundles 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 
Dealer No. 2 bundles . 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 17.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 15.25 15.25 14.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.75 14.50 14.75 
Machine shop turnings ’ 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14,25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 
Shovel turnings ES: 16.50 16.50 15.25 14.75 15.25 15.25 16.00 15.75 16.00 
No. 1 busheling . 19.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 19.00 
No. 2 busheling ; 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 
Cast iron borings 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.50 15.25 15.00 Ame 
Uncut structurals and plate oe . 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 
No. 1 cupola P ; ; 21.00 21.00 20.00 22.50 23.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast ; ; ; 19.50 19.50 18.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 20.50 18.50 19.50 
Stove plate ; ee ; : 19.00 poe 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 17.50 
Low phos. billet, bloom crops 25.00 25.00 23.75 23.25 23.75 23.75 24.50 24.25 23.50 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller error |, 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 
Low phos. punch., plate scrap ; .. 28.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21,75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 
Machinery cast cupola size ; . 22.00 22.00 21.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 23.00 21.00 22.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under ; : 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 
Clean auto cast ate 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 
Punchings and plate scraptt ; . 22.00 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 20.50 
Punchings and plate scrap§$§ ; 21.00 21.00 19.75 19.25 19.75 19.75 20.50 20.25 19.50 
Heavy axle and forge turnings ; : 19.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 18.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 16.50 

Birming- Chat- Radford, New Eng- Pacific 

St. Louis Toledo, O. Detroit Duluth ham tanooga Va. landt Coast§ 
No. 1 heavy melting $17.50 Been, $17.85 $18.00 $17.00 ee Sale $16.50 $14.50 
No. 1 hyd. comp. black sheets ; , 17.50 en 17.85 18.00 17.00 ; : tae 14.50 
No. 2 heavy melting : 16.50 ae 16.85 17.00 16.00 bs % ; oe 13.50 
Dealer No. 1 bundles Sree a 16.85 17.00 16.00 i + yA 13.50 
Dealer No. 2 bundles ... Pale 15.50 ee 15.85 16.00 15.00 3 a 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.75 or 13.10 oe 12.25 ant a3 ie 9.75 
Machine shop turnings Mic i kOe abl 13.00 : 13.35 15.50 15.00 es aa = 10.00 
Shoveling turnings ; ; eerie sk - 14.35 16.50 ksh ces ee Pe 11.00 
No. 1 busheling ; eA 17.00 aay 17.35 17.50 16.50 ae - te 14.00 
No. 2 busheling ‘ ee ee ee oe 13.35 13.50 12.50 is var 10.00 
Cast iron borings ; . 13.25 a a 13.60 13.75 12.75 Peet bass 4 gules, 10.25 
Uncut structurals and plate ; : ; 18.50 ane 16.85 17.00 16.00 eae we sodas 13.50 
No. 1 cupola ; , Peg ... 20.00 bans 20.35 18.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 22.00 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast Banas ; os owe eee 18.85 16.50 18.50 ats hacaters 20.50 17.00 
Stove plate ... Se 5 eee ere 15.60 14.10 8s 17.00 17.50 18.00 14.00 14.00 
Low phos, billet and bloom crops ... eos ao ick 22.85 23.00 22.00 é Plas oa +? 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller : 20.50 we 20.85 21.00 20.00 
Low phos. punch. and plate scrap**. . 20.50 ee 20.85 21.00 20.00 <P ” er Loar 
Machinery cast cupola sizett : : 21.00 hes: 21.35 19.00 21.00 21.50 22.00 23.00 19.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under ; : 21.50 21.85 19.50 21.50 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Clean auto cast ele eke: aus -a nee 21.85 19.50 21.50 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Punchings and plate scraptt . u% . 19.50 . 19.85 20.00 19.00 ‘ - a pee 
Punchings and plate scrap§§ , 18.50 ie 18.85 19.00 18.00 : 
Heavy axle and forge turnings ........ 17.00 ate 17.35 17.50 16.50 Haris a 14.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings. 15.50 : 15.85 16.00 15.00 ey : = 12.50 


*Claymont, Del., Coatesville, Phoenixville, Harrisburg, Pa. +Portsmouth, Middletown, O., Ashland, Ky. tWorcester, Mass.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillipsdale, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; **%-inch and heavier, cut 12 inches and under; ++may 
include clean agricultural cast; ttunder *%-inch to \“-inch, cut 12 inches and under; §§under %-inch to No. 12 gage, cut 12 inches 


and under. 
Maximum Prices for Iron and Steel Scrap Originating from Railroads 


Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
Wheeling, town, 


Steuben- Canton, Kokomo, Spar- Cleve- South 

ville Sharon Chicago Ind. *East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo Ohio?t 

No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel $21.00 $21.00 $19.75 $19.25 $19.75 $19.75 $20.50 $20.25 $20.50 
Scrap rails , ; cove’ ee 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 21.50 
Rerolling quality rails : ‘ ; 23.50 23.50 22.25 21.75 22:00 22.25 23.00 22.75 23.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under a : 24.00 24.00 22.75 22.25 22.75 22.715 23.50 23.25 23.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under : , 24.25 24.25 23.00 22.50 23.00 23.00 23.75 23.50 23.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under . 24.50 24.50 23.25 22.75 23.25 23.2% 24.00 23.75 24.00 
Kansas Birming- Minnequa, Radford, New Eng- Pacific 

St. Louis City Detroit Duluth ham Colo. Va. landt Coast§ 

No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel $18.50 $17.00 $18.85 $19.00 $18.00 $17.50 wun’ Bote $15.50 
Scrap rails / ; : ; < ‘ . 19.50 18.00 19.85 20.00 19.00 18.50 Kee date Me 16.50 
Rerolling quality rails (a) ‘ oe 21.00 19.50 21.35 21.50 20.50 20.00 jes —— 18.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under . . “250 20.00 21.85 22.00 21.00 20.50 eee eee 18.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under ‘ \ «0 ee 20.25 22.10 22.25 21.25 20.75 er week 18.75 
22.00 20.50 22.35 22.50 21.50 21.00 Leet eee: 19.00 


Scrap rails 18 inches and under 


*Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., Claymont, Del., Coatesville, Phoenixville, Harrisburg, Pa.; +Portsmouth, Middletown, O., 
Ashland, Ky. tWorcester, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillipsdale, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. (a) also Johnstown, 
Pa., Warren, O. 

NOTE: Where the railroad maker of scrap operates in two or more of the consuming points named above, the highest of 
the maximum prices set out above for such basing points shall be the maximum price at consumer’s plant at any point on the 
railroad’s line, except that switching charges of 84 cents per gross ton shall be subtracted from the maximum price of scrap orig- 
inating from railroads operating in Chicago and sold for consumption outside Chicago. (a) Re-laying quality $5 higher. 
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SHEET SCRAP? 





Bale it in a 


LOGEMANN SCRAP PRESS 





“Hydraulic-compressed” scrap pressed 
in LOGEMANN metal balers, com- 
mands the best price at all times. It 
can be more conveniently stored and 
more economically handled. 








It can be readily held for favor- 
able markets. It practically elimi- 
nates corrosion, saves much heat 
in remelting. It easily loads cars 
to capacity. 












Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits 
high output. 


Bales have greater density. 




















SIZES AND TYPES FOR 
ALL REQUIREMENTS— 


LOGEMANN metal balers are built in a wide 
range of sizes. Inquiries should state (1) the metal 
and character of scrap (2) range of gauges (3) quan- 


tity to be pressed daily. 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 108 


Plate deliveries have become 
tighter, a situation particularly felt 
by freight car builders, who have 
heavy quantities to place for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the 
year. Ship requirements also are 
large and producers are urging 
shipyards to lay out regular sched- 
ules as far in advance as possible. 

Approximately 50,000 tons of 


rolled armor plate and a substan- 
tial tonnage of forged armor plate 
will be required for six heavy 
cruisers to be built by New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. This is in addi- 
tion to 45,000 tons of plates and 
shapes already placed, that total 
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having been increased to 50,000 
tons, including some bars. 

Shipyards take most available 
plate supply in the New England 
area. Buillers of tanks, even with 
relatively high priority rating, find 
limited supplies. Fabricating shops 
with miscellaneous defense  con- 
tracts receive some tonnage but are 
unable to build up _ inventories. 
Shops without such contracts are 
being pinched for supplies, espe- 
cially light plates. Suppliers of 
marine equipment are pressing for 
better deliveries, with: some success. 

In the Birmingham, Ala., district 
demand for plates for ship and 
car building is heavy and produc- 
tion is not sufficient to meet all 
needs, deliveries falling behind, 
even on priority rating. 
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PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
450 tons, also 300 tons of shapes, five 
lighters for navy department; Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, contractor. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

175 tons, 3,000,000-gallon steel reservoir, 
Seott Field, Ill., Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., $47,428, low, 
inv. 181, bids June 16 to United States 
engineer, St. Louis; government esti- 
mate $42,500. 

100 tons, floor plates, schedule 7395, for 
Oakland, Calif.; bids opened in Wash- 
ington. 


Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 108, 109 


Sheet producers generally are 
making no firm delivery promises 
beyond the year end and some not 
beyond the end of third quarter. 
Most tonnages are accepted only 
with some leeway provision, be- 
cause of uncertainty over priorities. 
Galvanized are scarcest of all sheet 
grades and mills and jobbers as a 
rule have no stocks, due to ration- 
ing of zinc, which is available now 
only for high priority tonnage. 

Narrow cold strip buying continues 
slightly in excess of production and 
shipment, being practically _ bal- 
anced in the case of some produc- 
ers. However, no progress is being 
made in reducing backlogs. De- 
fense orders with priority are 
crowding some commercial tonnage 
from finishing schedules and fabri- 
cators without reserves are appeal- 
ing more urgently for deliveries. 

Cold strip producers in some in- 
stances are arbitrarily reducing 
releases against orders for the 
automobile industry and _parts- 
makers, diverting the tonnage to 
other channels of defense use. Strip 
mills are not taking all orders of- 
fered, even for remote delivery and 
as a result current bookings are 
more in line with shipments. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 108 


Little bar business is’ being 
booked without priorities and most 
carry a high rating. Shipbuilding 
takes a steady volume and machine 
shops are specifying heavily, being 
unable to obtain their usual re- 
quirements from secondary sellers, 
turning to mill sources for supply. 


In New England producers of 
alloy bars have substantial tonnage 
on books for defense purposes, 
which extends well into next year. 
Production of small arms, forged 
chain and other armament mate- 
rials is attaining peak schedule, 
which is reflected in heavy speci- 
fications for bars and forging bil- 
lets. Every forging hammer, in- 
cluding many considered obsolete, 
is in operation. In that area ware- 
house stocks of both alloy and car- 
bon bars are filled with gaps. 

Since July 1 bar producers have 
been operating under the steel prod- 
ucts manual recently issued by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which broadly represents a stand- 
ardization of the most widely used 
analyses. 

Iron bars in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict now are quoted at 5.00c for 
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muck bar quality and 8.00c for 
staybolt quality. The former was 
quoted at 3.50c when made of scrap 
but now this is not available and 
it is produced entirely from pig 
iron, hence the higher quotation. 
Staybolt iron quality is unchanged. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 109 

Several forms of steel pipe, in- 
cluding merchant, line, casings and 
conduits probably reached an all- 
time high in June. One of the 
pending large pipe line orders is 
said to be on the point of award. 
In rare cases galvanized pipe users 
have been able to obtain prompt 
delivery from suppliers who had 
good reserves, 

Distributors of black pipe are meet- 
ing added difficulty in obtaining 
replacements, a situation matching 
that in galvanized pipe. Demand 
for black pipe has been heavier 
than usual at this season. 

Cast iron water pipe is more 
active, with several large inquiries, 
totaling several thousand tons for 
New England municipalities. South- 
ern cast pipe makers are operat- 
ing at capacity, largely for de- 
fense projects, and considerable 
pipe is on inquiry. 


CAST PIPE PLACED 

300 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Revere, Mass., to 
Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Pa.; also 100 
tons, fittings, Boston, to same foundry. 

300 tons, various sizes, housing project 
extensions, Portsmouth, N. H., to War- 
ren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

250 tons, 6 and 10-inch, Oakville, Conn., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

166 tons, 6 and 12-inch, San Bernardino, 
Calif., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

150 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Stoneham, Mass., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 
135 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Bristol, Conn., 
to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 

1650 tons, 16-inch, Waterville, Me.; bids 
in. 

550 tons, 8 and 16 inch, Avalon Way im- 
provement, Seattle; Argentieri & Col- 
arossi, Seattle, low, $66,950. 

300 tons, 10-inch and under, Epsom, N. 
H.; bids in. 

Unstated, but large, tonnage, 30-inch 
steel, cast iron or concrete pipe, di- 
vision of water supply, Cleveland. 


Wire Prices, Page 109 


Heavy and diversified demand for 
wire and wire products, with limit- 
ed rod supplies, shortage of zine for 
galvanizing and _ upset finishing 
schedules and processing present- 
ing difficult problems. Spring and 
welding wire are notably active, 
with more priority orders than for 
other products. 

Third quarter opens with back- 
logs heavier than three months ago, 
in spite of peak production and de- 
liveries at a high rate. Finishing 
schedules are disrupted frequently 
by appearance of high-priority de- 
fense orders, which result in fur- 
ther extension of other tonnage be- 
yond promised delivery dates. In 
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The 


;.. has used and is using Heppenstall forged axles, crank pins, 
piston rods, die blocks for forging parts and products, Heppenstall 
Automatic Safe-T-Tongs for lifting materials, and “tailor-made’”’ 
forgings. Heppenstall Company. 


ailroad Industry 


Heppenstall 
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some instances mills have been able 
to ship bright-finished common wire 
in 10 to 12 weeks. 

Wire rod supplies continue below 
requirements and_ non-integrated 
wiremakers are cutting into what- 
ever inventory they have. Finish- 
ing capacity appears adequate. De- 
fense demand includes protective 
fencing for industrial and arma- 
ment plants, spring coils for pack- 
ing explosives, bomb clips and 
other items. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 109 


Orders for cars and locomotives 


continue to be booked by builders 





BRASSERT 


OFFERS YOU.. 


in large lots, as carriers seek to 
provide sufficient rolling stock to 
meet expected emergencies of de- 
fense. Builders have fully as 
many units on order as they can 
fabricate the remainder of this 
year and a considerable number is 
expected to go over to 1942. 

Freight car bookings in June 
were larger than for any full year 
from 1931 to 1935, inclusive. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 100 dump 
hopper cars, of 50 tons capacity, and 30 


seventy-ton gondolas, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 37 
coaches, to Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 


Philadelphia, comprising 16 chair cars, 
eight diners, seven storage-mail cars 


An Outside Viewpoint with Inside’ I nformation 


You draw upon a vast fund of information and data when you 
call upon BRASSERT to help with your plant modernization, or 


extension projects. 


H. A. Brassert & Co. for many years has been engaged in con- 
sulting and construction work for the iron and steel industry, 
here and abroad. Thus we can bring to bear upon your problems 


not only the valuable 


‘*outside”’ 


viewpoint, but also a wide 


experience covering every phase of steel mill engineering. 
It will pay to call BRASSERT before proceeding with plant 


extensions or modernization, 


~ 


© BRASSERT © 


4 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORL 





60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRASSERT SERVICE INCLUDES: 


tion of complete plants, extensions 
and modernization. @ Design and 
manufacture of specialized equip- 
ment and machinery. 


Consulting engineering covering 
technical, commercial and financial 
aspects of present or prospective 
enterprises. @ Design and construc- 
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and six lounge-club cars; in addition to 
22 previously noted as placed. 

Cambria & Indiana, repairs to 400 hop- 
pers to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Central of Georgia, 50 fifty-ton box cars, 
to Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; in addition to 150 fifty-ton auto- 
mobile cars recently noted as going to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic, 200 gon 
dolas, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Clinechfield, five seven-ton covered hop- 
pers and seven cabooses, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

Florida East Coast, 30 fifty-ton gondolas, 
30 fifty-ton hoppers, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Litchfield & Madison, 50 hopper cars, to 


General American Transportati.n Co., 
Chicago. 
Mexican National, 1000 box cars to Ral- 
ston Steel Car Co., Columbus, O. 
Milwaukee Electric Transportation Co., 


35 trolley coaches to Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Nickel Plate, 900 fifty-ton box cars to 
General American Transportation Co., 
Chicago; 250 fifty-ton hoppers to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

Norfolk & Western, 25 seventy-ton gon- 
dolas, to Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Reading, 500 seventy-ton gondolas to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Schenectady Railway Co., 10 diesel-elec- 
tric buses to General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Seaboard Air Line, 500 box cars to Pull- 
man Standard Car Mfg. Co., Bessemer, 
Ala., 100 flat cars and 50 cement cars 
to Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, 
Pa. 

Southern Pacific, 700 gondolas to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 500 box 


ears to Mt. Vernon Car Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., 300 flat cars to Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle, 250 tank cars 


to General American Transportation 
Co., Chicago, 150 hoppers to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York; in addi- 
tion to 2100 box cars previously placed. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 
Argentina State Railways, 375 
ton hopper cars, contemplated. 
Army, Quartermaster Corps, Ft. Benning, 
Ga., twelve 36-inch gage motor cars 
and two trailers. 

Chief army engineers, fifty-nine 
gallon gasoline tank cars, 
American Transportation Co. 

Navy, 26 flat cars for Yorktown, 
Haffner-Thrall Car Co., Chicago, 

St. Louis Southwestern, 500 freight cars; 
court permission to build in own shops 
requested. 

LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Delaware & Hudson, 15 freight 
tive Co., New York. 

Florida East Coast, three diesel-electric, 
2000-horsepower passenger locomotives, 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, III. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western, two 
diesel-electric 1000-horsepower locomo- 
tives, to American Locomotive Co., 


thirty 


10,000- 
General 
low. 
Va., 
low. 


locomo- 


New York. 
RAIL ORDERS PENDING 
Navy, Bureau of supplies and accounts, 


Baldwin, Long 
sch. 7715, 


9575 tons, delivery 
Island, N. Y.; bids July 11, 
Washington. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, 
While the bolt and nut industry 

now is operating well in excess of 

theoretical capacity, in fact, as high 
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as possibly 110 per cent, there is 
serious doubt that this rate can 
long be maintained, because of dif- 
ficulty in replacing raw materials. 
There is a marked excess of busi- 
ness, but a pronounced shortage 
of steel, even where relatively 
high priorities are held. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 108 


Inquiries and awards are lighter, 
partly because of the holiday week, 
and partly because of nearness to 
completion of the initial phases of 
the defense effort and _ housing. 
The amount of work in sight may 
still prdduce business above aver- 
age, but apparently small by com- 
parison with first quarter, this 
year. Fabricators often have to 
show priority certificates to obtain 
plain material, vet their own cus- 
tomers fail to display such ratings 
for their projects, which makes 
for confusion. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


5027 tons, state highway bridge, Illinois 
river, FA-172, section 15F, Peoria, IIlI., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids June 13. 

3125 tons, two hangars, naval air station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.. to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids July 2. 

2700 tons. hangars, Wright Field, Dayton, 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


1950 tons, power house, navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. to Easton Steel Structures 
Inc., Easton, Pa., through J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York. 

1900 tons, Mystic power station 200, Ev- 
erett, Mass., Boston Edison Co., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1080 tons, army depot sheds, Columbus, 
O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O. 

940 tons, outfitting plant, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

440 tons, plant addition, Hamilton Watch 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through D. S. 
Warfel, Lancaster, contractor. 

940 tons, repair dock, air fleld, Middle- 
town, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; is in addition to 800 
tons for another repair dock recently. 

630 tons, state bridge, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

600 tons, state highway bridge FAGM- 
414C, Burlington, Des Moines county, 
Iowa, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Jensen Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor. 

520 tons, gas plant structure, West Hen- 
derson, Ky., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

450 tons, piling, substructure, Canal 
street bridge, Chicago, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Midwest Con- 
struction & Asphalt Co., Chicago, con- 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended July 5 ............. 21,195 
Week ended June 28 Pree es aia 37,930 
Week ended June 21 ....... ee 
cue) wee, 204) .............: 28,689 
Weekly average, 1941 .......... 30,697 
Weekly average, 1940 .......... 28,414 
Weekly average, June, 1941 ..... 27,157 
Total to date, 1940 ............. 495,751 
Total to date, 1941 859,507 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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tractor; bids May 21. 

435 tons, state highway bridge, FAGH- 
419H, Bellevue, Jackson county, Iowa; 
to Clinton Bridge Works, Clinton, 
Iowa; Jensen Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor. 

400 tons, building, Pittsburgh Metallur- 
gical Co. Inc., Charleston, S. C., to 
Scully Steel Products Co., Baltimore; 
G. M. Guest & Co., Anderson, S. C., 
contractor. 

270 tons, state highway bridge, route 
FA-12, section 56-2-VF, Stubblefield, 
Bond county, Illinois, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids June 
13. 

250 tons, ordnance building, Fort Lewis 
Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle 
Bailey Construction Co., Seattle, con 
tractor. 

220 tons, overpass, Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, Branchville, Md., for state, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 











200 tons, coal bunkers, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Easton Structures 
Inc., Easton, Pa 

200 tons, magazines, Quonset Point, R. I., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia 

180 tons, staging towers and spalls, Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Kearny, N. J., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

175 tons, protein building, Glidden Co., 
Chicago, to Wendnagle & Co., Chicago 

175 tons, state bridge 5466, Worthington, 
Minn., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

170 tons, State street subway stations, 
S-10-E, Chicago, for city, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

145 tons, state bridge, Montour county, 
Pennsylvania, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

140 tons, grade crossing elimination, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 





Keep Portable Tools 
Working 


Efficient, full time operation of portable tools is essential 
to speediest and most profitable production. 


Leading makers of air and electric tools recommend it to 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


[Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | Lubrication at Less Cost [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | Month 





U2 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


users of their equipment. These makers know NON-FLUID 
OIL assures long life and dependable operation. 
NON-FLUID OIL will keep your tools working, and save 
money on repair and maintenance cost. 
will reduce lubricant and application cost by cotinine 
greases. 
Used successfully in leading iron and steel miils. 
for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE. 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 
TRADE MARK 
U.S. PAT OFFICE & 


What's more, it 


Send 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S.C. 
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100 tons, infirmary building, No. 9, vet- 


Diversified inausrsiai gears specially heat-treated 
or flame hardened of Neloy or Neloy Molybdenum Steel 
Bevel... Mitre...Spur...Sykes Herringbone... 


Helical .. . to your specifications. Write for Bulletin No. 5. 





NATIONAL-ERIE 


4 CORPORATION 
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Pittsburgh, through E. W. Foley Inc., tilla Magneto Co., Sidney, N. Y., to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., contractor American Bridge Xs Pittsburgh; 

133 tons, factory, Firestone Tire & Rub- Frank Lewis & Son, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
ber Co., Akron, O., to American Bridge contractor; bars to Joseph T. Ryerson 
Co., Pittsburgh. & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

110 tons, extension, soaking pit, Repub- 100 tons or more, shapes and _ Dars, 
lic Steel Corp., Canton, O., to Fort Pitt power plant, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
tridge Works, Pittsburgh indian Orchard, Mass., to Haarmann 

100 tons, shapes and bars, addition, Wy- Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.,; Adams & 
man-Cordon Co., Worcester, Mass., to tuxton Construction Co., Springtield, 
Stafford Iron Works and George F Mass., contractor; bars to A. D. Donald, 
3lake Co.. both Worcester, through J Springfield. 

B. Lowell Inc., that city, contractor SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


erans' hospital, Roanoke, Va., to Roan- 6000 tons, sheet piling, graving dock, 
oke Iron Works, through L. B. Galli- Richmond, Calif.; bids opened. 

more, Greensboro, N. C., contractor; re- 3000 tons, two navy hangars, Lakehurst, 
inforcing bars to West Virginia Rail Co. N. J.; bids July 2. 

100 tons, new plant, Ohio Ferro-Alloys 3000 tons, army signal corps buildings, 
Corp., Tacoma, Wash., to Pacific Car & Lexington, Ky.; bids July 15. 
Foundry Co., Seattle 2000 tons, boiler house, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

i00 tons or more, plant addition, Scin for navy. 








1600 tons, three warehouse buildings, 
Ogden, Utah, for army. 

i491 tons, highway bridges, State of 
Oklahoma; low bidders as _ follows: 
Phara & Co., 293 tons; El Reno Con- 
struction Co., 694 tons; C. K. Howard, 
116 tons; J. W. Moorman & Son, 252 
tons and Ottenger Bros., 128 tons. 

1100 tons, 11 units, McClelland Field, 
Sacramento, Calif., James I. Barnes, 
Los Angeles, low, 

1100 tons, 14 radial gates, Ft. Loudoun 
dam, Lenoir City, Tenn., for Tennessee 
Valley authority. 

1000 tons, piling, blast furnace and ore 
yard construction, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. 

900 tons, power house extensions, Ohio 
Edison Co., Akron, O. 

S00 tons, power station, for Mon. West 
Penn Public Service Co., Rivesville, 
W. Va. 

650 tons, plant C, New Departure divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Bristol, 
Conn. 

600 tons, flood wall, Cincinnati; bids July 
17, U. S. engineer, Cincinnati. 

550 tons, extension to south end cast- 
ing plant building, the Midvale Co., 
Philadelphia. 

550 tons, New York ventilation building, 
North tube, Lincoln tunnel, Port of 
New York authority, contract MHT-57: 
Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, low; 
bids July 1. 

525 tons, overhaul and fitting out hangar, 
Lakehurst, N. J., for navy. 

500 tons or more, 850 transmission tow 
ers, Coulee-Covington line, Washing 
ton state; Fritz Ziebarth, Vancouve! 
Wash., low to Bonneville project. 

460 tons, railroad bridge, highway 5, 
Ravenna, O., for state. 

450 tons, storehouse, at Puget Sound 
navy yard, Washington; bids in. 

440 tons, plant, B. F. Goodrich Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

420 tons, building, R. Lavin & Sons. Inc., 
Chicago. 

400 tons, bascule bridge, Miami; Fta., 
for Dade county, Florida. 

400 tons, general storehouse and supply 
pier, navy yard, Bremerton, Wasnh.:; 
bids opened. 

375 tons, hangar, Bolling field, Wash- 
ington, for army engineers. 

335 tons, six garages, National Guard, 
Peekskill, N. Y., for state. 

200 tons, bridge, Chapline street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for city. 

300 tons, quartermaster’s warehous¢ 
Seattle; bids in June 28. 

300 tons, casting plant addition, Midvale 
Co., Nicetown, Pa. 

265 tons, state bridge 5962, St. Pauli, 
Minn. 

245 tons, bridge, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, Bird street, Bos- 
ton; Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, low, 
$98,263.35, bids July 1, Department of 
Public Works, Boston. 

235 tons, gymnasium addition, Utica, 
ee a 

215 tons, calcining building, National 
Carbon Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

205 tons, bridge 49.56, Mt. Sterling, O., 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

200 tons, underpass, East Red Bank 
avenue, Woodbury, N. J., for state. 
190 tons, four-story addition, Thompson 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., to Staf- 
ford Iron Works, Worcester; Fiske 
Carter Construction Co., Worcester, 
contractor; Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., awarded rein- 

forcing bars. 

140 tons, three storehouses, ammunition 
depot, Fallbrook, Calif., for navy. 

120 tons, bridge repairs, various loca- 
tions, Northern Pacific railway. 


100 tons, shapes and bars, highway proj- 
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ect, including wide flanged beam 
bridge, Leicester-Salisbury, Vt.; Bris- 
tol Construction Co., Bristol, N. H., 
low. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 109 


Even builders of projects carry- 
ing highest priority ratings often 
find it difficult to buy concrete bars. 
Such is an arsenal project at Water- 
town, Mass., needing 1700 tons. 
Housing projects, for taking care 
of increased industrial workers, 
are making progress haltingly be- 
cause of this scarcity and because 
workers can live in tents, trailers 
or other makeshift shelters when 
direct defense plants are so neces- 
sary. In many cases plan to re- 
design from structural shapes to 
concrete have stymied because of 
steel shortage. The scarcity of 2- 
inch squares and other heavy bars 
is notably acute, replacements 
awaiting rollings in most instances. 
Some non-defense engineering 
projects, partially completed, may 
have to be abandoned because of 
shutting off of supplies. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 

980 tons, flood protection wall, Paducah, 
Ky., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 
G. E. Tillman, Centralia, Ill., con- 
tractor. 

950 tons, flood control proj., sect. 4, U.S. 
engineer, Binghamton. N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through L. B. Strandberg & Son, Chi- 
cago, contractors; $957,748. 

580 tons, including 350 tons bars and 
230 tons wire mesh, warehouse, Rock 
Island arsenal, Rock Island, IIl., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Perma- 
nent Construction Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor; bids June 14. 

450 tons, warehouse foundation, Phil- 
adelphia navy yard, completion in 71 
days, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

400 tons, addition, Frankford arsenal, 
Philadelphia, to American Steel En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia, through 
Hughes-Foulkrod. 

355 tons, Blue Mountain dam, Waveland, 
Ark., to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Myers, Myers & Gowen, 
contractors. 

300 tons, King county and Sunset Field 
airports, Spokane, Wash., to North 
west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

290 tons, flood wall, Cairo, Ill., U. S. en- 
gineer, to Laclede Steel Co., through 
Lake States Engineering Co. 

250 tons, eight shipways, Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., Chester, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., contractor 

150 tons, addition, Marquette Cement Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., through A. H. Neu- 
mann & Bro. 


150 tons, Washington state highway 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended July 5 ............ 5,437 
Week ended June 28 ............ 8,861 
Week ended June 21 oe 14,915 
This week, 1940 ...... ok eee 1,765 
Weekly average, 1941 .. 11,043 
Weekly average, 1940 .... See 9,661 
Weekly average, June, 1941 11,277 
fotal to date, 1940 ..... 220,162 
Total to date, 1941 309,217 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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projects and Seattle city light substa 


tion, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 


Seattle. 

135 tons, plant addition, Hamilton Watch 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through D. S. War- 
fel, Lancaster, contractor. 

119 tons, project FA &861-A (1), Monana 
county, Iowa, to Des Moines Steel Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Orshek & Christen- 
sen, contractors. 

114 tons, project FA 331-A (2), Rice, 
Kans., to Sheffield Steel Corp., St 
Louis; Taylor Construction Co., con- 
tractor. 


i114 tons, bridge, Ft. Sheridan, Ill., fo 
war department; to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; Thomas McQueen 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 


100 tons, first unit, Central library, 


... With Metals Produced 
and Finished to Aviation | 7 
Standards of Accuracy § 


Precision 


precision flying — must be backed 





2200 «~+tons, 


in machine tools — like 






Washington, D. C. to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Ross Engineering 
Co., contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


5000 tons, superstructure, 
Philadelphia navy yard; bids Aug 


warehouse, 

con 

2800 tons, storehouse, Puget Sound navy 

yard, Washington; Howard S. Wright 

Seattle, and L. H. Hoffman, Portland 
joint low bidders, $2,194,550 


quartermaster storehouse 
Seattle; bids in June 28. 

1900 tons, 800-foot pier, Puget Sound 
navy yard, Washington; Sound Con 
struction & Engineering Co., Seattle 
and Peter Kiewitt, Omaha, joint low 
bidders, $1,944,700. 

1500 tons, additional tonnage 
naval base 


Antigui 


up by precision methods of alloy- 


ing, founding, machining and testing vital metal parts. 


The fact thatAMPCO METAL has been accepted by aviation as es- 
sential for many highly stressed parts in motor, landing gear 
and propeller assemblies, is evidence of its tested performance. 


AMPCO METAL is an alloy of the aluminum bronze type — 
outstanding in its strength, wearing qualities and its great 


resistance to impact, fatigue and corrosion — noted for its 
ability to make good where all other metals fail. Check up on 
the possible applications of AMPCO METAL in your product or 
production tools. Write for “Brief Facts About Ampco Metal.’ 





AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Dept $-77 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Tax Hint 


M@ We have long been hinting 
in this column and_ elsewhere 
that Sreet is more than just 
reading matter—that it is_real- 
ly a tool for use in your business, 
and one which properly used 
might well be the most valuable 
tool of all. Now comes a much 
more impressive authority agree- 
ing with us fully—none other 
than the tax collector! One com- 
pany we know has been deduct- 
ing subscription costs for STEEL 
from its tax report as part of the 
cost of doing business, and thus 
action has been upheld by the tax 
collectors on the grounds that 
trade papers are actually tools 
for use in business. Of course, 
we're not advocating this use of 
STEEL as a tax dodge, but certain- 
ly there is nowhere else you get 
so much for your money and a 
tax exemption to boot! 


Foresight 


@ And speaking of taxes, we 
have just purchased and stuck 
away for safe-keeping a brand 
new two-cent postage stamp tor 
use on that black fifteenth day 
of the third month of the year 
of our Lord, 1942. Of course, 
we may be a bit too pessimis- 
tic but with any set of figures we 
use we can’t come out with even 
two pennies left to rub together 
-let alone get the stamp to send 
our little contribution through 
the mails. 


Up & Down 


® But things are never really as 
good nor as bad as they seem. 
We proved it conclusively just 
last Sunday with an 8 on the 
first hole, a par three on the sec- 


~ 


ond, and then a big fat 7. 


Signs of the Time 


@ Queer things are happening 
g pening 
these days. Pittsburgh is now 


producing more steel than any 
other city in the world, but it it- 
self is up against it for a few 
tons of steel to build a bridge on 
Bigelow boulevard. Sul facing 
a 28-day truck drivers’ strike, a 
trucker refuses to haul the neces- 





sary girders 20 miles from Can- 


onsburg. 


Success 


@ Erle Ross, former engineering 
editor and now Chicago editor 
for Sreet, sends us, with little 
or no compunction, a page from 
the Chicago Daily Times carry- 
ing his picture—with detailed in- 
structions on how to find it. In 
a picture story of a typical girl 
commuter’s day, Erle accidentally 
got “shot” in the lunch scene, 
looking very glum in between the 
two vivacious young ladies. The 
Times posed the question, “Are 
commuters people?” and Erle in 
sists the presentation of his pic- 
ture proves they are. Well... 
maybe. 


Floral Offering 


@ A nice bouquet in the mails 
today from L. F. Hirsh of the 
Philadelphia Rust-Proof Co. over 
in Philadelphia. He writes: We 
find SteEv one of the most inter- 
esting magazines to read, and it 
appears to us you also have more 
pertinent and up-to-date informa- 
tion about electroplating than any 
other magazine we know of, in- 
cluding those devoted to the 
plating industry. Those, dear 
reader, are pure white orchids. 


Odd Jobs 


@ Peeler—A guy who strips bark 
off logs in a sawmill. 

Hot-stuff Man or Shake-out 
Man—A gentleman who dumps 
out hot pans in a bakery. 

Frog-leg Assembler—A fellow 
who puts together the works in- 
side an automobile door. 

Vamper—The boy who sews 
uppers in a shoe factory. 

Bull-runner—A man who has 
to do with power in a foundry. 


New Face 


@ In keeping with the general 
expansion, STEEL’s masthead this 
week adds a third dimension 
which, we all agree here, gives 
it considerable more wim, wigor 
and witality. Like it? 


SHRDLU 











1250 tons, flood wall, Cincinnati; bids 
July 17, U. S. engineer, Cincinnati. 
1235 tons, highway work, county board 
of road commissioners, Wayne county, 

Michigan; letting July 2. 

750 tons, two shipways, New York Ship- 
building Corp., through Leonard Shaf- 
fer, Philadelphia; bids July 2. 

740 tons, army base warehouses and 
bridges, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Paul 
Smith Construction Co., contractor. 

700 tons, extension Wright field, Dayton, 
oO. 

600 tons, pier, Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va.; 
McLean Contracting Co., contractor. 

470 tons, three over-crossings, Los An- 
geles county, for state; bids opened. 

400 tons, Lincoln tunnel, contract 55, 
New York; George J. Atwell, contrac- 
tor. 

400 tons, substructure, navy yard store- 
house, Philadelphia; Golder Construc- 
tion Co., low. 

400 to 700 tons, airplane engine test 
building, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind.; bids postponed from June 23 to 
July 10. 

340 tons, naval base station facilities, 
Lakehurst, N. J.; Karno-Smith & Co., 
contractors. 

250 tons, building, American Brass Co., 
Kenosha, Wis.; Austin Co., contractor. 

225 tons, machine shop, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee; Klug & Smith Co., Mil- 
waukee, contractor; bids June 30. 

200 tons, two eight-story buildings, hous- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

178 tons, radio building, station WTMJ, 
Milwaukee; Dahlman Construction 
Co., Milwaukee, contractor. 

176 tons, state highway bridge, FAGH- 
419H, Bellevue, Jackson county, Iowa; 
Jensen Construction Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

126 tons, state highway bridge, FAGM- 
414C, Burlington, Des Moines county, 
Iowa; Jensen Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor. 

113 tons, residence hall, St. Norbert’s 
college, West Depere, Wis.; bids in. 
106 tons, building, Oscar Mayer & Co., 

Chicago; bids in. 

100 tons, state highway work, Clark, 
Cowlitz and King counties, Washing- 
ton; bids to Olympia, July 15. 

100 tons, two reservoirs, Fort Lewis can 
tonment; Standard Construction Co., 
Seattle, low, $35,349. 

100 tons, state bridge, Potlatch Creek, 
Idaho, and underpass near Troy, Ida.; 
J. F. Konen, Lewiston, and Clifton & 
Applegate, Spokane, Wash., contrac- 
tors. 

Unstated, dry docks 5 and 6, navy yard, 
Brooklyn, including substantial vol- 
ume of two-inch squares and heavier 
bars; bids to contractors July 7. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 108 


Tin mill operations are un- 
changed, with the national rate 
estimated at 94 per cent. 

Truck strike at Pittsburgh has 
hampered packers, both in moving 
finished product and_ obtaining 
empty cans and plate. Another by- 
product of that strike which in. 
terested tin plate circles was the 
edict of Pittsburgh food inspectors 
impounding all food products tied 
up in the strike except’ those 
packed in cans. Much of the bulk 
commodities will have to be de- 
stroyed because they have deteri- 
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orated during the 25-day tieup. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
which recently started operations 
on 20 hot tin mills at its Shenango 
works, New Castle, Pa., will start 
ten additional mills there after the 
July 4 holiday. There are 40 mills 
in all, and it is expected that most 
of these will be in operation shortly. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 110 


Pig iron distribution is the ma- 
jor problem in current transactions, 
available supplies being spread as 
widely as possible among a large 
number of melters, to assure some 
supplies for all. The high melt 
puts all receipts into immediate 
consumption and inventories are 
not being accumulated, many melt- 
ers dipping constantly into. re- 
serves. The number of individual 
shipments increases each week, 
small lots being involved.  Ship- 
.ments by most sellers are in ex- 
cess of production and yard stocks 
are shrinking, Prices have little 
effect on buying and announcement 
of maximum prices by OPACS 
has stabilized the market and re- 
moved uncertainty of future costs 
to melters. 

It is believed the principal purpose 
of increasing silicon differential from 
25 cents to 50 cents for each 0.25 
per cent ahove the base grade of 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, was 
to encourage use of the base grade 
and reduce demand for higher sil- 
icons. 

Some eastern sellers are book- 
ine tonnage at prices applying at 
delivery, to protect against changes 
possible by interpretation of the 
recent order fixing prices and dif- 
ferentials. Some eonfusion exists 
as to manganese differentials. 

Sales are being iudged on the 
basis of need and sellers keep close 
check on melters. Up to this time 
no foundries have suffered from 
lack of iron or coke, beyond an 
occasional pinch of little conse- 
quence. Pig iron shipments in 
the main are close to schedule. 

Construction started last week 
on a sixth blast furance at Lacka- 
wanna works of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Buffalo. The stack is ex- 
pected to be ready in the fall. 
Southern Ohio melters are seek- 
ing changes in OPACS pig iron 
regulations to increase supply of 
northern iron. No merchant iron 
is available at Hamilton, O., and 
elimination of this basing point is 
desired by some interests to en- 
able a price f. o. b. furnace. Fur- 
naces in other districts are dis- 
inclined to absorb part of freight 
charges to this market. Southern 
iron is being sold into this area 
on a spot basis, contracts for the 
quarter being refused. 

OPACS officials have advised 
some eastern pig iron sellers that 
the 50-cent differential for 50 points 
of manganese above 1 ver cent ap- 
plies to hasic as well as_ other 
grades. With new extras on sili- 
con and manganese melters will 
turn more to ferroalloys for these 
elements, 

_ Probability that general priori- 
Nes will go into effect on iron 
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within the next few weeks is in- 
dicated by Washington reports that 
OPM will endeavor to complete a 
survey of orders by consumers by 
about August 1, with the idea of 
putting into effect some more 
rigid form of allocation. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 112 


Better understanding and _ im- 
proved conditions in some respects 
are developing in the steel and iron 
scrap market as a result of re- 
vision of the original order fixing 
prices. In one respect there has 


been little improvement, volume of 
scrap not. being 


materially — in- 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Eastern Warehouse & Sales: 225 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 





creased. Tight spots continue to 
develop and are being supplied tem 
porarily, apparently becoming more 
frequent. 

The Pittsburgh area, being a 
heavy consumer in proportion to 
its scrap production, is particularly 
affected and means is sought to in 
crease scrap receipts from outside 
areas, particularly as enlargement 
of open-hearth capacity is planned. 
Practice in that district is that when 
steel output passes 80 per cent of 
capacity home scrap, industrial re- 
turns and similar sources become 
inadequate and material must be 
obtained elsewhere. In the present 
situation reserves are being deplet 
ed without replacements. 

In the Chicago district consump- 





In constant service 48 hours per week at 
the Gould & Eberhardt plant, Irvington, N.J. 


@ Purchased by Gould & Eberhardt, Irvington, N. J., 
manufacturers of gear cutting machines and shapers, 
to speed up cutting-off from bar stock on various grades 
of steel up to 6” in diameter, this MARVEL 6A high 
speed Production Saw has been operating 48 hours 
per week since installation over a year ago. When 
photographed 
lengths from ‘‘Maxwell’’ No. 3!6 hot rolled natural 
steel 2°<’’ diameter. The actual cutting time per piece, 
using a 6 tooth MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hack 
Saw Blade, was 1 minute 15 seconds per piece. 


it was automatically cutting identical 


ARMSTRONG BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 


“The Hack Saw People’ 
Chicago, U.S.A. 











NATIONAL emer- 

gency exists! You 
have been called upon to 
“keep your wheels turn- 
ing’—and production at 
its peak. A water shortage, or failure 
would play havoc with your program. 
Save time, worry and possible shut down 
by putting in your own Well Water 
System. 

Select the most dependable system 
made. That means Layne. Select it for its 
proven reputation of highest efficiency, 
unquestionable quality and outstanding 
engineering features. Select a Layne Well 
Water System because the Layne organi- 
zation has the men, equipment and skill 
to do the job complete and right. in the 
shortest possible time—anywhere in the 
United States or pessessions. 

Layne Engineers will cooperate gladly 
in making a survey of your water supply 
needs. They are qualified specialists in 
Well Water Supply problems, and will 
collaborate with you, your engineer or 
plant superintendent. There is no obliga- 
tion. 

“For Defense” is a new bulletin just 
issued which pictures and lists defense 
work completed for air fields, army 
camps, munition plants, etc., by Layne. It 
is free. Address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


LAYNE 
PUMPS & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








.. Stuttgart, Ark. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Lake Charles, La. 


Layne-Arkansas Co. 
Layne-Atiantic Co. 
Layne-Central Co. 
Layne-Northern Co. 
Layne-Louisiana Co. 
Layne-New York Co. 
Layne-Northwest Co. 
Layne-Ohio Co. 
Layne-Texas Co. : 
Layne-Western Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Layne-Bowler New England Corp. Boston, Mass. 
International Water Supply London, Ontario, Can. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Houston, Texas. 
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tion exceeds incoming shipments, 
leading to shortage unless the sup- 
ply is increased. Yard stocks are 
shipped promptly and collections 
are light, indicating usual sources 
are well cleared. Addition of the 
84-cent switching charge to railroad 
scrap originating and consumed in 
the Chicago district has had bene- 
ficial effect. However, railroad of- 
ferings are small. On railroad 
grades on which maximum prices 
were not set an agreement has 
been reached with OPACS, prices 
being based on averages of previous 
sales. 

Some eastern mills have been op- 
erating with only a few days’ sup- 
ply and are in doubt whether they 
would be able to continue at the 
previous rate after the holiday. Steel 
turnings, which are in better sup- 
ply than melting steel grades, have 
helped to some extent. Buyers and 
sellers in the East foresee an in- 
creasingly tight situation, in cast 
scrap as well as steelmaking. 

Buffalo interests are concerned 
over shipments to Canada from the 
seaboard by barge canal. One Ca- 
nadian dealer reports receipts of 
6000 tons from the United States in 
the past five weeks. 

Competition is keen between 
New England consumers and East- 
ern Pennsylvania mills. Foundries 
in the Boston district are taking 
steel substitutes because of lack of 
short rails, most of which are used 
for rerolling. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 109 


In addition to the 460,000 tons of 
steel, principally semifinished, re- 
cently allocated for Great Britain, 
another allocation of about 340,- 
000 tons is expected soon. The 
plan now is to get this tonnage 
produced and shipped by the end 
of August, the tonnage thus to 
move at the rate of about 400,000 
tons a month, 

Meanwhile, the original incuiry 
for 1,000,000 tons has been re- 
vised, not only in scope, but in 
specification detail. It was the 
plan to move this tonnage over a 
period of four months, beginning 
with June; however, there was 
greater delay than expected in get- 
ting the allocation started under 
the lease-lend schedule. In_ fact, 
the British had become greatly 
concerned and at one time recently, 
prior to the allocation of 460,000 
tons, were said to be considering 
an attempt to arrange with the 
mills direct for the allocation of 
the steel, with the whole matter of 
payment to be left for later ar- 
rangement. 

Orders for steel, in addition to 
the 800,000 tons, are expected to 
come up within a few weeks. The 
inquiry for 240,000 tons of pig iron 
for Great Britain is still pending. 

Newport Rolling Mill Co., New- 
port, Ky., closed June 28 until July 
6 because of shortage of sheet 
bars. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 109 


New York—Fffective. July 1 phe- 


nol prices advanced ‘*%-cent per 
pound for contract and spot lots, 
lots of 1000 pounds and over being 
quoted 13.25c and 1000 pounds and 
under 14.25c. Little material is 
available for new buying, prevail- 
ing contracts requiring the bulk of 
current production. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—The situation has_ be- 
come so acute with reference to 
obtaining materials that general 
contractors are refusing to bid 
on private projects. Steel mills 
and supply houses, under _pres- 
sure by federal agencies, are un- 
able to serve regular customers. 
Steel plants are operating full but 
are making no headway against 
increasing backlogs. Reinforcing 
jobs are being refused almost daily. 
Several hundred tons for school 
and other jobs are going begging 
in this area. 

The expansive program of. air- 
port construction and improvement, 
under direction of United States 
engineers, involves much concrete 
bar tonnage for runways’ and 
buildings and continued building 
at the Puget Sound navy yard, 
Fort Lewis and other army and 
navy centers in Washington and 
Oregon is making heavy demands 
for both shapes and concrete bars. 

Warehouse situation is un- 
changed, stocks are low and all 
items in strong call. Prices have 
risen with the increased cost of 
transportation by rail, water space 
being unavailable. 

Cast iron pipe inquiries are less, 
aS many projects are being post- 
poned because deliveries are either 
impossible or _ indefinite. Army 
and navy projects, requiring con- 
siderable tonnage, are being served. 

Foundries, operating at capacity, 
are bidding actively for cast iron 
scrap, supplies being unequal to 
current consumption. As a rule 
the top price, $19.50 per gross ton, 
prevails, Steel scrap is more plen- 
tiful but receipts are behind con- 
sumption, stocks declining at tide- 
water. Rolling mills, although 
buying in volume, report no diffi- 
culty in obtaining requirements. 

San Francisco — Demand _ con- 
tinues unabated with reinforcing 
bar and structural shape markets 
most active. Bar lettings aggre- 
gated 7383 tons and brought the 
total to date to 54,764 tons, com- 
pared with 79,868 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1940. Pend- 
ing business calls for more than 
12,750 tons. 

Over 3800 tons of cast iron pipe 
inquiries are pending in ten major 
projects. Awards totaled 616 tons, 
bringing the year’s aggregate to 
29,309 tons, compared with 15,797 
tons for the same period a year 
ago, 

Featuring the plate market is the 
award of 30 C-3 type cargo vessels 
for the United States Maritime 
Commission to Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corp., which will re- 
quire 72,000 tons in addition to 48,- 
000 tons of shapes. So far this 
year bookings aggregated 422,778 
tons as compared with 33,993 tons 
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for the corresponding period in 
1940. 

Prospects in the structural mar- 
ket are bright and over 102,000 
tons are expected to be placed with- 
in the next 60 days. Awards to- 
taled 2870 tons, bringing the ag- 
gregate to date to 319,207 tons, 
compared with 106,868 tons a year 


ago, 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—New buying in 
the Canadian steel market con- 
tinues in increasing volume with 
practically all orders directly asso- 
ciated with war industry. Plants 
not engaged in war materials pro- 
duction are finding more difficulty 
in obtaining delivery with the 
more rigid enforcement of priority 
schedules both by Canadian and 
United States steel producers. 
While Canadian mills have ad- 
vanced production to the maximum 
of present facilities, and imports 
from the United States exceed $70,- 
000,000 monthly, demand for steel 
is well ahead of the available sup- 
ply, and demand is advancing more 
rapidly than production possibili- 
ties. Local representatives of 
United States steel producers state 
that new orders have increased 
considerably in the past’ two 
months and inquiries indicate that 
much heavier buying would be done 
across the line if there was any 
assurance of early delivery. 

Heavy inquiries for sheets over- 
hang the market and buyers state 
they are having difficulty in get- 
ting producers to accept orders 
even with indefinite delivery dates. 
Nonwar industry is beginning to 
feel the pinch and some state they 
are continually reducing produc- 
tion schedules owing to lack of raw 
materials. 

Plate demand is expanding, with 
the market faced with large ton- 
nage for merchant and war ship 
construction. Most new orders for 
plates are said to be going to the 
United States as Canadian  pro- 
ducers are fully booked for months 
ahead. 

Merchant bars sales show further 
increase and some mills report 
orders now running to the end of 
the year. Good tonnages also are 
going to the automotive industry 
and agricultural implement makers. 

Awards for structural steel are 
at a high rate with most new busi- 
ness associated with war effort. 
The Ottawa government is clamp- 
ing down more rigidly on constru- 
tion that has no bearing on war 
enterprise. Steel awards for the 
past week rose to about 12,000 tons, 
while prospective building  pro- 
grams indicate about 15,000 tons 
pending. 

Orders and inquiries for mer- 
chant pig iron are flooding the 
market, while there has been no 
increase in shipments to melters 
in the past two or three weeks. 
Priority requirements are taking 
all available supplies of foundry 
and malleable iron, leaving little 
available to: melters not engaged 
in war work.: Local blast furnace 
representatives estimate that de- 
mand could absorb about 50 per 
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DISC-TYPE VALVE DESIGN 


for better control of air power 


@ Positive, accurate control of 
arbor presses, riveters, air 
cylinders—any type of air op- 
erated equipment—helps keep 
production up. Hannifin disc- 
type design has the bronze disc 
ground and lapped to make a 
perfect seal with the seat. There 
is no packing, and no leakage ff 
or packing maintenance § 
troubles. 

Hannifin Air Control Valves 
are made in 3-way and 4-way 
types, hand and foot operated, 
manifold, spring return, heavy 
duty rotary, electric and special 
models. Write for Valve Bulle- 
tin 34-S. 





HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


621-631 South Kolmar Avenue «+ Chicago, Illinois 


Engineers ¢ Designers ¢ Manufacturers ¢ Double-Acting Pneumatic and Hydraulic Cylinders ¢ All Sizes 


HANNIFIN 


























































GEA RS Sizes 14"’ to 72’’—Spur—Bevels—Mitres—Helicals— 
Worms & Worm Gears—Sprockets—Reduction Units. Also Spe- 







cial Gears. Over Sixty Years Manufacturing Experience. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS — BOSTON, MASS. 
















more than is being produced. 

Difficulty in obtaining pig iron 
continues to boost business in iron 
and steel scrap. Dealers and brok- 
ers are deluged with orders for 
machinery cast and stove plate and 
while they are filling the more ur- 
gent demands, there is not suffi- 
cient cast to meet all requirements. 
Special efforts are being made to 
gather all the scrap’ throughout 
the country and many small organ- 
izations now are at work bringing 
forth material that otherwise would 
not reach the market. 


cent 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 111 


in Great Britain start last half 
with heavy programs and insistent 
demand for shipbuilding material, 


especially plates. Sheet deliveries 
are slightly easier. Output of shell 
steel is increasing. Heavy engi- 


neering foundries are pressing for 
supplies. Pig iron demand is brisk 
and contracting for third quarter 
has. started. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 111 
Shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore in June, Canadian included, 


were 10,789,929 gross tons, an all- 
time high for June, though under 


























London.-(By Cable)——Steel mills the all-time record of last May 
Square - Keystone - Flat - Round 
Half Round - Special 
FLAT COLD ROLLED High Carbon - Low Carbon - Alloy 


STRIP STEEL 


Highest Quality and Service 
Guaranteed 


Also Wire Screen 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 





Tempered and Untempered 





Cloth 









©, SENELAS 






Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities. 











SMBNANGO-PEYN 


Centrifugally Cast 


| 
| 
| 


Alloys of Bronze, Monel Metal, 


Nickel, Iron 


and Semi-Steel. 


Rolls, Propeller Shaft Bearings, 
Bushings and Bearings. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO. 


Oliver Building 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Plant at Daver, Ohio 








of 11,081,199 tons, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. The fact that June 
contained one less day may have 
caused the falling behind the pre- 
vious 31-day month. The increase 
over June of last year was 1,264,- 
435 tons. Shipments for the sea- 
son to July 1 have been 28,825,921 
tons, compared with 17,268,690 
tons for the corresponding period 
last year. 
Comparisons by 
are as follows: 


ports for June 


Gross Tons 


June June 

1941 1940 
Escanaba 684,324 504,528 
Marquette ..... 657,197 837,484 
Ashland 884,265 860,384 
Superior 3,862,989 3,377,137 
Duluth 2,730,219 2,138.565 


Two Harbors 1,912,143 1,768,721 


10,731,137 
58,792 


9,486,820 
38,674 


Total U.S. ports . 
Michipicoten 
10,789,929 9,525,494 
1,264,435 


Total = : 
Increase from 1940. 


Comparisons by ports for the 
season to July 1 are as follows: 


Gross Tons 
To July 1, To July 1, 
1941 1940 


Escanaba 1,805,081 910,906 


Marquette 
Ashland 
Superior 
Duluth 

Two Harbors . 


Total U.S. ports . 


2,281,611 
2,737,287 
9,885,874 
7,095,613 
4,852,024 


28,657,490 


1,605,249 
1,639,461 
6,017,755 
3,813,304 
3,209,363 


17,196,038 


Michipicoten 168,431 72,652 
28,825,921 17,268,690 
11,557,231 


Total Pe. : 
Increase from 1940 


Equipment 


Seattle—Stocks are low in all 
lines and deliveries are protracted. 
Dealers give priority to the needs 
of federal agencies. Automotive 
and electric equipment is in strong 
demand and heavy construction 
items are moving freely. Low 
bids to Bonneville project include: 
14 circuit breakers, General Elec- 
tric Co., $1,108,190; 99 disconnect- 
ing switches, Railway & Industrial 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., $153,800; 9 
portable concrete mixers, Nelson 
Eauipment Co., $7,478; 50,000 in- 
sulator units, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y., $80,000. 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Tungsten types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 


Solid scrap containing over 12% 1.80¢ 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
SE SEIS oat ici Ss te as aloe & wields 6b a eee 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 1.25 
Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium.......12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
WENN: 995 Six ve sccstaw ass .13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis ....11.50 
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Copper. 


(nes oe 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 


del. del. Casting, New York 


June Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
28 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.87% 52.25 
5s 


30 12.00 12.000 12.25 52.75 


1 12.00 12.00 12.25 52. : 
2 12.00 1200 12.25 52.62% < 


P.o mill base, cents per lb. except as 
vane Me Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Tenow Orage (iigh) ............ 19.48 
eo a 20.87 
nee, CUt 10 JODDETE 2... cece 9.10 
Sn). PEE SU, ME no 06s case os cme 12.50 
Tubes 
Bigh yellow brass .............. 22.23 
Seamless copper ...............- 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass ............. 15.01 
oo Ga: a 17.37 
Anedes 
Copper, wuntrimimed ............. 18.12 
Wire 
Tenow OFees (HIgh) .....362.... 19.73 


OLD METALS 


Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. | Composition Red Brass 


6 iI oe Sota 6 Sarave. wis SKS) 0.0 Toone 9.25 

NE a ay ais 68g alive aah bas 6% 9.50-10.00 

ES AS SR eee 9.00-9.25 

IS 2s Nails, ce nity wae SP iws. oteud« 9.00 

Heavy Copper and Wire 

New York, No. 1............10.25-10.37 % 

Crevermra, ING, 2 oi... ss cece . .10.00-10.50 

roma, ING, 2... cece ence 10.00-10,.25 

St. Louis een teeta oh vig de hate . 10.00 

Composition Brass Turnings 
A ee nn AN 9.00 
Light Copper 

PHOWE  FMEI ook oie 0,06 0:55 550 0s Omer a 

SS CR rer ee 8.00-8.50 

SE 2 rou: d oneetee > Oa a aku 80 es 8.00-8.25 

STS Seen aha fare op ares 4.000 “s? 8.00 

Light Brass 

RIIUETEGE. Gils wos coe 00 0s 6 60s 0 ee 

SINS gs 6 So go ana uc > 0 0.00 seo 90-45 oO 

St. Louis Sp a ar PY, To . 5.00 

Lead 

De SE. ca cule nes sim a owe seme 

IMI et fore g Coe D-aig a emai aia 4.75-5.00 

NE F080 ces ch arei'0 61 bi S°8H ws lo eA 4.75-5.00 

NRIs Susie ie Ok wie 2 on Sal ora 4.50 

Old Zine 

IC ical s Dente ee 5 5Kla ese ave xs .. £50 

J rr i he 

NS Nah Wace ies ad. clae esse. ee 

Aluminum 

DNR rs 8 sche ea ales Sia aS vats 11.00 

Borings, No. ‘12 SS PEs See ee ee 9.50 
MPeUOT, “ROEISD ENO. EDs 6 cise sie ee ws o's 10.00 

RR ME A Naira che Sci6 dali wid oud 8 13.00 

SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, $5-5-5-5, l.c. 1. ...... 13.25 

Standard No. 12 aluminum........ 16.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Further curtailment 
of use of metals for nondefense 
purposes appears likely as supplies 
tighten. Full and complete priori- 
ties over copper may be instituted 
in the near future while some ac- 
tion may be taken in lead as pro- 
ducers likely will be unable to con- 
tinue to cover needs fully. 


Copper—A decision to strengthen 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices the biggest problems that the in- 


dustry wants solved immediately. 


er prawe a siilleies Lead—Industry-wide curtailment 
a umi- ony Nicke ’ 3 +3 : cia, Ree © aaa 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- of auto production in August is ex 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes pected to free some lead for othe1 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 uses. Whether this will come soon 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 enough for producers to have suf- 
S83 570 725 171 - ; ficient supplies of lead to cover 
9.85 9.7 1.20 7.00 4.00 35.00 r | bine tie , ™ 
ae oo és cai sa ) Tense < onaerense 
585 570 725 1700 1400 35.00 fully both defense and nondefen 


work is problematical. Demand has 
been much heavier than the 10,000 
tons which have been available 














the copper priorities order fol- weekly. 

lowed a meeting of OPM officials Zine—Distribution of zinc has 
with representatives of producers presented some difficult problems 
and other industries allied with but so far they all have been taken 
copper. Co-ordination of Latin care of quickly and with a mini- 
American and domestic production, mum of confusion. The official 
allocations and shipments is one of control order was revised to the 

S. A. COCHRAN E. A. SAMUEL W. F. KRIEGER 
President Vice Pres. Sec.-Treas. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. | 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ALLOYS PIG IRON MUCK BARS 
Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
Ferro Chrome English The American 


Ferro Silicon 








Calcium Silicide French Swedo Iron Co.’s 
Silico Manganese 
MANGANESE ORE IRON CHROME ORE 
Open Hearth Use ORES Lump 
Blast Furnace Use Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
West Newton, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
28 Fairway Drive 40 Exchange Place 
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LACLEDE PRODUCTS 


























Slabs, Blooms, Billets Steel Pipe 
Wire Rods Light Wall Tubing 


Reinforcing Bars : : 
Rail & Billet Electrical Conduit 


-MerchantBarsandShapes § Welded Wire Mesh 
_ Hot Rolled Strip Building and Highway 
Drawn Wire Accessories 
















LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 








effect that, although producers 
must put aside a specified amount 
of zine for defense pool allocation, 
full deliveries of minimum quanti- 
ties are still permitted where de- 
liveries do not interfere with fill- 
ing defense orders. Minimum 
quantity is set at carload lots for 
metallic zine and 2000 pounds for 
zine oxide. 

Tin-—-United States continues to 
get practically all of the world’s 
tin, receiving 87 per cent of total 
deliveries in June and holding title 
to 97 per cent of the total afloat 
at the month-end. Prices held steady 
last week at around 52.75c_ to 
52.87%c for Straits spot. Sales 
continued heavy. 





CLEVELAND 
, 1335 Chardon road, Christian A. 
mussen, president, is building an addition 
1360 square feet, costing about $4500 
CLEVELAND—Jordan Welding 
, 9428 Cassius avenue, William Jordan, 


manufacturing 

CLEVELAND 
Thirty-fourth street, 
an addition to storage 











SUPERIOR 


INGOT MOLDS 
STOOLS 


TOOL STEEL AND 
SPECIAL MOLDS 


SUPERIOR MOLD & IRON COMPANY 


PENN, PA. (Pittsburgh District) 
Phone: Jeannette 700 





























POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 








Construction -: Enterprise 


fice space, about 1885 square feet, to 
cost about $3000 


CLEVELAND—Lees-Bradner Co., 6210 
Carnegie avenue, has been allocated 
$281,449 by Defense Plant Corp. for ma- 
chinery and equipment for machine tool 
manufacture, which probably will be 
housed at its West 121st street plant. 


CLEVELAND—Addressograph Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt road, is pre- 
paring to erect a second addition before 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 118 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 119 in this issue. 





first is completed. Second extension will 
add 19,000 square feet floor space. H. Kk. 
Ferguson Co., Hanna building, will build. 


CLEVELAND—Black Boring & Ma- 
chine Co., 4909 Luther avenue, will build 
plant next fall and begin production ol 
a new type jig boring machine. Leste: 
G. Black is president. Company has been 
a tool jobber. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Hobbing Ma- 
chine Co., 1170 East 152nd street, Wil- 
liam H. Staples, manager, has given con- 
tract to Hadlock Krill Co., 2169 East 
Thirty-third street, for a new plant 200 x 
200 feet on East 200th street, near Char- 
don road. 


LORAIN, O. American Shipbuilding 
Co., 400 Colorado avenue, is building a 
new joiner shop with 9100 square feet 
floor space, costing $20,000. J. C. F. Sha 
fer Co., Caxton building, is general con- 
tractor, 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Public works 
department, '’. Brewster, director, is 
having plans prepared for a sewage dis- 
posal plant at Walker street and Sea- 
view avenue. H. L. Rowland, city hall, 
is engineer, 


NORWICH, CONN.—Board of wate! 
commissioners, M. Kane, superintendent, 
will take bids soon on a filtration sys- 
tem, two stories, to cost about $300,000 
Buch, Seifert & Jost, 112 East Nineteenth 
street, New York, engineers 


New York 


LACKAWANNA, N. Y.—Snyder Mfg 
Co., Hamburg turnpike, is taking bids 
on a 60 x 160-foot tank shop, to cost 
$40,000, with equipment. M. C. Snyder 
is in charge. 


New Jersey 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—Bakelite Corp., 
247 Park avenue, New York, has let 
general contract for machine shop addi- 
tions to Turner Construction Co., 420 
Lenox avenue, New York. Cost esti- 
mated at about $200,000. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—Grand City 
Container Corp., 622 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York, will let contracts soon 
for a one and two-story 300 x 800-foot 
factory and office building, to cost about 
$750,000. Contracts to be. let .through 
E. J. Kahn and R. A. Jacobs, architects, 
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2 Park avenue, New York. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEARFIELD, PA.—Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., A. H. Munro, districi 
superintendent, Farmers Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, will build a firebrick plant 
costing over $65,000. 


OIL CITY, PA.—Oil City Tank & Boiler 
Co. will alter and improve its plant and 
install a new tube mill, at cost of over 
$40,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Rauland Corp., 3333 West 
Belmont avenue, manufacturer of radio 
amplifiers and transmitters will build 
new plant at 4245 Knox avenue to 
handle expanding defense work, one 
story 175 x 234 feet, costing $115,000. 
John S. Cromelin is architect. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Bids will be taken 
soon for waterworks improvements, in- 
cluding a new boiler and a plant addi- 
tion. Warren & Van Praag, Decatur, are 
engineers. Cost estimated at $110,000 


HARVEY, ILL.—Defense Plant Corp. 
has entered into agreement with Wy- 
man-Gordon Co., 105 Madison street, 
Worcester, Mass., to build, maintain and 
operate an ordnance plant here, to cost 
$2,046,845. 


HARVEY, ILL.—Ingalls-Shepard divi- 
sion, Wyman-Gordon Co., forgings manu- 
facturer, is building a plant addition 
costing $2,115,000, including equipment 
R. H. Maveety is architect. Will include 
forge shop, cleaning and shipping build- 
ing, machine shop and service building, 
cafeteria and additions to office build- 
ing and boiler house. New equipment 
will include four drop hammers, several 
yard cranes, presses and furnaces. 


MOLINE, ILL.—Deere & Co., 1325 
Third avenue, has let contract to J. H. 
Hunzinger Co., Davenport, Iowa, for a 
two-story 110 x 220-foot plant addition 
costing about $131,000. 


SAVANNA, ILL. Manhattan Con- 
struction Co., Muskogee, Okla., is low 
bidder at $958,300 for 14 warehouses 
and three other buildings for the war 
department at Savanna ordnance depot, 
Proving Ground, Ill. Award is expect- 
ed soon. 


SCOTT FIELD, ILL. O'Driscoll & 
Grove Inc., 247 Park avenue, New York, 
is low bidder at $990,000 for six addi- 
tional radio school buildings for the war 
department air corps post here. 


WOODRIVER, ILL.—Standard Oil Co 
of Indiana, S. A. Montgomery, manager, 
will build an electric power plant to 
supplant present plant, to cost about 
$1,000,000. Work will start about mid 
August. 


WOODSTOCK, ILL.—City will receive 
bids until July 18 for new equipment 
for municipal power plant, including 
boiler unit, feedwater heater, boiler feed 
pump and accessories. 


Alabama 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—War department 
has authorized an addition to Alabama 
ordnance works for manufacture of TNT, 
DNT and tetryl, allocating $24,675,000 
for building, machinery and equipment. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 
ind accounts, navy department, will open 
bids as follows: July 10, schedule 7673, 
motor-driven reciprocating surface grind- 
er, for Key West, Fla.; July 11, schedule 
7625, 23 portable boring bars, for east 
ind west points; schedule 7631, six mo- 
tor-driven punch, shear and bar cutter 
nachines, for east and west coast points; 
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schedule 7632, three motor-driven ver- 
tical spindle surface grinders, for east 
and west coast points; schedule 772 
21 diesel-engine driven ten-ton cranes, 
for east and west coast points; July 15, 
schedule 7648, three motor-driven pipe 
and nipple threading machines, for Brem- 
erton, Wis.; July 18, schedule 7702, two 
motor-driven plain cylindrical grinders 
for east and west coast points 


Kentucky 


VERSAILLES, KY.—Kentucky-Illinois 
Hemp Co., Frankfort, Ky., will let con- 
tract soon for three buildings, 50 x 120 
feet, 40 x 90 feet and 20 x 60 feet, a 
large drying kiln and small office build- 
ing, to cost about $50,000 
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Mississippi 


LAUREL, MISS 


Masonite Corp 


Laurel, plans plant improvements, in 


cluding a 


13,500-kw. steam turbine power! 


plant, to cost about $1,500,000 


Tennessee 


SOMERVILLE, 


TENN 


Chickasaw 


Electric Co-operative Corp., J. M. Ozie1 


president, 
struction 
miles of 
$117,000 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS 


ED MET 


‘ 





BN 


olan: 


PERFORATING . 


has let contract to Volz Con 


Co., Ripley, Tenn for 216 
rural transmission lines, at 


Enterprise Plating Co 





Se Se LI float 


INDUSTRIAL— Whether your 
screening problems include very 
coarse or extremely tine materi 
als, you will cbtain the best 
results with perforated metal 
H &K screens have increasingly 
served in all fields of industry 
for many years and estadll hed 
an unequaled standard in last 
ing performance. Regardle f 
size, nm et 1 or perf ration, per 
mit us to discuss your require 
ments with you 
ORNAMENTAL—Beauty of 
ornamental grilles depend 
largely on the experience of the 
designer and producer. Exper 
ence has built a« r 
ment of H&K ornamental aril 
that will satisfy your want 
in both de Qn ind pr 


Write us for further information. 


King 





5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


AND FLANGES 


OF 


WELDED STEEL 


Rolled from Standard 
Bar Stock 


TEES 
FLATS 
ANGLES 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 


ROUNDS 
SQUARES 
CHANNELS 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


2915 NORTH SECOND ST.. 


PHILADELPHIA 














Harry Vogel, manager, has been incorpo 
rated to do metal plating and has in 
stalled equipment at 507 Pine street. 


equipment. 

MARCHE, ARK.—War department has 
allocated $16,750,000 for a_ picric acid 
plant, to be known as Maumelle Ord- 







ST LOUIS—Lambert Auto Ordnance 
Co., S. L. Lambert, president, has been in- nance Works. 
corporated to manufacture machine guns TEXARKANA, ARK. W. S. Dickey 
at 3149 Locust street, where equipment Clay Mfg. Co., New York Life building, 
has been installed Kansas City, Mo., has given contract to 

= ae ; Winn-Senter Construction Co., Railway 

ST. LOUIS—Soden Mfg. Co., Gene Exchange building, Kansas City, Mo., 
president, 1509 North Broadway, for rebuilding its clay products plant 
has been incorporated to manufacture here, including dryer building, machine 
chairs, Plant has shop and press room, at cost of about 
been established with S000 square feet $150,000. 











soden 








metal ladders, ete 








floor space 















































Wisconsin 
Arkansas 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—Wisconsin Axle Co., 
HOPE, ARK War department has al- 567 High street, has let contract for a 
located $15,000,000 for Southwestern one and two-story 70 x 180-foot plant 


addition to B. B. Ganther Co., 78 State 
street, to cost about $60,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Falk Corp. will build 
an addition of 100,000 square feet, cost- 
ing about $900,000, under emergency 
construction program. Company manu- 
factures reduction gears for the navy 
and maritime commission. 


ordnance 


grounds for 


proving testing 


N 


' 





Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX. Houston Com- 
pressed Steel Corp. has been organized 
by Max and A. M. Byer, Cincinnati and 
has bought four-acre site for erection 
of scrap compressing plant. Will install 
140,000-pound capacity hydraulic press. 
Total cost about $100,000. 


Kansas 


FORT RILEY, KANS.—Aqua System 
Inc., 385 Gerard avenue, New York, is 
low bidder at $37,146 for installation of 
gasoline fueling system for Marshall 
Field, Fort Riley. 


Service Co., Waterloo, Iowa, plans im- 
1K4 IRR 0) provements to its power plant here, in- 

clerk, will receive bids until July 22 
for municipal light and power plant 
@ building 23 x 39 feet, and equipment and 
also on electric distribution system and 
street lighting system, estimated cost is 
‘ Brown, 802 Valley Bank 


cluding a new boiler and switchgear, 
$45,000. K. R. 


Iowa 

>. 4 CHARLES CITY, IOWA—lIowa Public 
costing about $200,000. 

MALLARD, IOWA—A. H. Stiel, city 

building, Des Moines, Iowa, is consult- 

ing engineer. 


California 


BERKELEY, CALIF. Pan American 
Engineering Co., 820 Parker avenue, has 
let general contract to Fox Bros., 1748 
University avenue, for a 1-story plant, to 
cost about $46,000. 

BURBANK, CALIF.—Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., 1705 Victory place, will build 
storage and office building 41 x 50 feet, 
costing $12,000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Joshua Handy 
Iron Works, 2350 Artesia boulevard, will 
build an addition of 7000 square feet, a4 
new office building and service quarters. 





LOS ANGELES—FE. Carlson and A. An 
derson, 800 East Gage street, will build 
a machine shop 79 x 79 feet, costing 
$9000, at 6422 McKinley avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—Industrial Engineers 
will build a new mill building 39 x 40 
feet at 819 East Fifty-ninth street, cost- 
ing $5000. 

LOS ANGELES—Air Associates, 3479 
Union Pacific avenue, will build an ad- 
ditional plant 200 x 200 feet, costing 
$54,000, at 5827 West Century boulevard. 


LOS ANGELES—Kimble Mo- 
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tors Inc. has been organized with 2500 
shares no par stock, by L. Talhot and 
associates. Gibson, Crutcher & Dunn, 
634 South Spring street, are representa- 
tives. 


Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Willamette Iron 
& Steel Corp. has been awarded mari- 
time commission to build 20 sets of re- 
ciprocating engines for steam freighters 
under construetion here. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—B. F. Lytle, Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been awarded a C.A.A. con- 
tract for $420,576 to erect airport and 
radio staticn at Big Delta, Alaska, in- 
eluding five 135-foot radio towers, steel 
antenna masts and other equipment. 








is won through ability to place — 


comfortable 





to fit your requirements ...so 
that you'll “tell the folks back 


home.” 
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POWER DIVE 





— | j THE PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREW 
CLINGS TO THE TAPERED DRIVER — 
AND PREVENTS SLIPPAGE 


It’s easy to reach awkward positions 







with one hand when using Phillips 
Screws. And they set uniformly tighter, 







resisting high-speed vibration. 












i : POWER DRIVE 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., SPEEDS PRODUCT 
DELIVERIES WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS 


Straight and clean as the lines of the B-25 
Bomber itself is the fast, safe power driving 
that speeds its assembly. 


a ta sana a, 


You, too, may save time and money—as much as 50% !— 


‘ by eliminating “old-fashioned fastening” RECESSED 
7 from your assembly line ME AD SCREWS 





PHILLIPS Screws cost less to use be- War or peace, the WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS - STOVE BOLTS 
‘ cause they PhillipsScrew gives you SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS - SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
4 SAVE time by permitting fast, faster driving, stronger both tien tent’ acca’: sak: Wiis Mie sans 
M4 safe power driving assemblies, lower costs. 2,046,839; 2,046,840; 2,082,085; 2,084,078; 2,084,07 
9 , Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and P 
4 SAVE workers’ strength byeas- And Phillips Screw 


ier driving 
SAVE cost of lost-time acci- 


e 
. e 
dents and refinishing assures prompt deliver- 1D ahay 
SAVE burred, split and wasted !€°- Write to any of the Yue 
screws firms listed below. CMY 


manufacturing capacity 











rs 








7 American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

& Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

. Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

i Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., Chicago, III. 

a The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. The Southington Hardware _ Co., Southington, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N. H 
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Advertiser, Consider Eyestrain! 


To the Editor: 

I have had occasion to write in a 
similar manner to several concerns 
in whom I had enough interest to 
bring a situation to their attention. 
About three years ago I had an oper- 
ation on my eyes and since then I 
have been very conscious of the fact 
that there are many, many people 
who find it difficult to read unless 
the printed matter or writing is 
clear. 

Right here in Philadelphia in a 
territory comprising about 24 city 
blocks, there are about 40 or 50 high- 
priced eye specialists, all apparent- 
ly making a very fine living. It is 
reasonable to suppose that there 
must be from 500 to 1000 persons 
with defective eyesight or poor vi- 
sion in order to properly support 
that number of doctors. 

Personally I have always thought 
that a white sheet of paper with 
black type was the best medium for 
presenting the written or printed 
word to anyone. I know that from 
an advertising standpoint or a 
printer’s standpoint it is natural to 
think that a change from old meth- 
ods or practices would be desirable. 
The element of novelty is always 
alluring but when I receive a com- 
munication or an _ advertisement 
printed on colored paper with a very 
light typing or printing, I am forced 
to think that much of this matter is 
thrown in the waste basket to save 
eyestrain in endeavoring to de- 
cipher what is contained in the ad 
or letter. 


Throw Away Without Reading 


If I were the only one to be con- 
sidered, I would not waste my time 
or yours in writing on this subject. 
As stated above, however, even a 
conservative estimate convinces me 
that there are many hundreds of 
people in this city alone who would 
have great difficulty in reading such 
matter as I have described. When a 
sales letter or an advertisement 
shows it is national in character it 
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causes me to wonder how many 
thousands of people throw it away 
without even an effort to read same. 
This means a tremendous loss in 
time, effort, postage, etce., but the 
most serious thing about it is the 
practically insurmountable barrier 
placed between the reader and the 
writer of such matter. 

This is a thought passed on in the 
most kindly manner and I trust you 
will thoroughly understand the mo- 
tive which prompted it. 

THOMAS J. QUINN 
President, 
W. F. Potts, Son & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Inc., 


Canada Adopts U. S. Engineering 


To the Editor: 

It is our experience that whatever 
the engineering departments of the 
United States specify is closely fol- 
lowed by the Canadian branches 
and the Canadian engineers have 
no authority to introduce any new 
type of screw. The market, there- 
fore, must be developed first in the 
United States and then later on 
would automatically follow through 
to Canada. 

R. J. A. CURRY 
Asst. Works Supt., 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada 





Readers are invited to comment 
upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material 
appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned com- 
munications, but at their discre- 
tion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide 
reason exists for with-holding his 
identity. Letters should be brief 
—preferably not exceeding 250 
words 
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Problem as to Commissions 


To the Editor: 

I am an agent, on a commission 
basis only, for my principal, who 
is engaged in making a highly use- 
ful defense product. For several 
months he has not allowed me to 
sell because he is so completely 
booked up. Naturally my commis- 
sions have suffered. Our agree- 
ment is, so I understand the word- 
ing of it, that I get a commission 
on what is delivered into my terri- 
tory even if I do not make the 
sale myself. 

Now I have received a_ letter 
from my principal stating that he 
has been allocated certain defense 
items by OPACS for delivery into 
my territory, but does not think 
I am entitled to commission and 
trusts that I will see things his 
way. I know the company is mak- 
ing good money these days 

Of course I could take the mat- 


ter to law—yes, and lose the 
agency. But is the agency worth 
saving? 


PERPLEXED AGENT 


Mobilizes for Civilian Defense 


To the Editor: 

You might be interested to know 
of Canton’s plans to promote civilian 
defense. The mayor’s committee has 
drafted 15 men to head as many 
committees on communications, 
water supply, police protection, fire 
prevention, public health, transporta- 
tion, medical facilities, hospital fa- 
cilities, sabotage, first aid, rescue 
work, public utilities, conservation 
of resources and publicity. 

Moreover a committee will spon- 
sor a citywide collection of alumi- 
num of all kinds on a date yet to be 
decided on. Local residents will be 
asked to contribute pots, pans, 
kettles or any other item of alumi- 
num. 

B. E. FROEHDE 
President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Canton, O. 
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